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Survey of the World . . : 
The Return of Romance ..... 
The Ornamentation of Books | Russell Sturgis 
The German Occupation of —" . Prof. Samuek Ives Curtiss, D. D. 
What Is the Naval Personnel Bill?. . . Park Benjamin . 
Concerning Heroes. : . . Ripley Hitchcock 
What Government for Hawaii? . . S. E. Bishop, D.D. 
The Yonkers Man (Story) . . . Henry S. Brooks ree eee. he? 
Does the World Need Christianity ? . » Amory H. Bradford, D.D. . 
He Alone (Poem) .......+..++ +. Joseph Hamilton .-... 
The Poetry of The Independent in Its 
First Decade .....006- - Susan Hayes Ward 
Younger Yale and the Padinees. . . » Arthur Reed Kimball... .. 
The Literature and Legends of the 
Filipinos... 6.656004 + + Margherita Arlina Hamm. . 
The Chinese Situation . , 
December Snow (Poem) ... John B. Tabb... 2.2.05. 
Our Washington Letter. ....... . By a Floor Correspondent .. . 
Sanitary. . 
Literature : 
Young Folks’ Books for Christmas . 
Editorials . ...% 
Religious Intelligence : 
Chelstian Students in European Univer- 
. John R,. Mott ........ 
Missions : 
A Chen ene Se ree J. K. Green . 
Biblical Research : 
The Church of the Holy Sepulchte.. ..... 
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Will outwear any Skirt Binding, 
Facing or Protector on the market. 
Shrunk ready for use. Hee HHH 
Please bind one of your own dresses 
with Goff’s Angora Braid; we 
know you will then recommend it 
to all of your friends. Hee % HH 
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IF YOUR DEALER CAN’T The best forms of modern life insurance 
SUPPLY YOU, WE WILL furnished by members to members at cost. 
By mail, any shade, 5 yard piece for 12 cents, A mutual organization having 60,000 mem- 


é bers; assets over $51,000,000; surplus 
or 36 yard roll for 75 — in stamps. over $3,500,000. Address for publications 


P RL including sample policies. We pay postage. 
eperrer & SONS ~ he » 921-3-5 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


“The Luxurious Hotel on Wheels,” 
RESUMPTION DECEMBER ist, 1898, 
FROM NEW ORLEANS TO SAN FRANCISCO, 


VIA SUNSET ROUTE. 


CALIFORNIA 


MEXICO, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, JAPAN, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, THE PHILIPPINES, AROUND THE WORLD. 























For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps and Time Tables, 
and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, apply to . . 


EDWIN HAWLEY, 349 BROADWAY, 


1 BATTERY PLACE (Washington Building), 
NEW YORK. 


Assistant General Trafiic Manager, 
L. H. NUTTING, 


Eastern Passenger Agent, 
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“SCRIBNER'S + +MAGAZINE 


TLL UINNOOOQQD ULL SSS 


The WAR AND ITS RESULTS. 


OLONEL ROOSEVELT WRITES EXCLUSIVELY FOR, » 
SCRIBNER’S ON THE ENTIRE SUBJECT OF THE 
SPANISH WAR—ONE OF THE FEW FIGHTERS 
WHO IS ALSO A WRITER. 














NI SSa rss 
DODOAILE / 


(1) ««THE ROUGH RIDERS’? begins in January and runs 
half the year, accompanied by a remarkable series of illus- 
trations from photographs—a vivid, vigorous narrative, full 
of anecdotes of bravery and personal characteristics. 





| (2) ««THE STRATEGY OF THE CAMPAIGN,”’ « The 
Samoans Preparing of the Navy,’’ ‘* The Organization of the De- 
—— partments,’”’ etc., to follow «*'The Rough Riders.’’ 

















THE RT. HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN ON AMERICA, COLONIAL 
EXPANSION AND ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE— (in the December 
Scribner, now ready)—now that the war is over, the most momentous question of the 
hour—a remarkable expression of opinion by the English Colonial Secretary, the greatest 
political leader of his country, the greatest 
authority on colonial affairs, and the great- 








est exponent of American alliance. 


SENATOR LODGE CONTRIBUTES 
AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE 
SAME PROBLEM in the same number 
for the conclusion of his ‘Story of the 
Revolution ’’—A surprising declaration. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, in 
this number, contributes. ‘In the Rifle 
Pits,’’ the latest of his famous war-descrip- 
tions, illustrated. (He will continue to 























. . ’ RICHARD 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN write for Scribner’s next year. ) HARDING DAVIS 


THE TAKING OF MANILA is graphically described by Capt. T, Bentley Mott,. 


U. S. A.—written and illustrated on the spot—for the extraordinary December Scribner. 


THE DECEMBER SCRIBNER, WITH SPECIAL CHRISTMAS COVER, NOW READY 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00 A YEAR, POSTAGE PREPAID; 
asc. A NUMBER # CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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POLITICS 


# ART 


HARPER'S WEEKLY in 1899 will stand, as it always 
has, for purity and disinterested work in state and national 


politics. 


Its editorial pages will state in a direct manner 


its approval or disapproval of the.work of our legisla- 


tors. 


In art the pages of the WEEKLY will continue the stand- 
ard of artistic excellence, with such artists as W. T. Smed- 
ley, T. de Thulstrup, Frederic Remington, Clifford Carle- 


ton, and others of equal talent as contributors. - 


CUBA & THE PHILIPPINES 


will be fully described by Phil. Robinson 
and Frank D. Millet, in a series of articles 
which deal with the resources, life, and 
strategic value of these rich and fertile isl- 
ands. 


SERIAL _ STORIES 


WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES 
By H. G. WELLS 

WITH SWORD AND CRUCIFIX 
By E. S. VAN ZILE 


THE CONSPIRATORS 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


The descriptions and plots of these stories 
have seldom been equalled. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVANCE- 
MENT 


of our country will be recorded by profuse- 
ly illustrated articles from week to week, 
written by authors who have made_a care- 
ful study of the developments—political, 
social, and industrial—that are taking place 
year by year within our borders. 


HAWAII 





THE GREAT WEST 


HAWAII « PORTO RICO 


will be described in a like manner by Cas- 
par Whitney and William Dinwiddie, who, 
like Phil. Robinson and Frank D. Millet, 
made special journeys to these places to 
study the question. 


SHORT STORIES 


AMONGST THIEVES 

By W. E. NORRIS 
A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE 

By E. F. BENSON 


A SMALL WORLD 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


These and other short stories by well- 
known authors will appear. 


MUSIC, DRAMA, ATH= 
LETICS 


These three subjects will be treated as their 
seasons demand by men eminently fitted 
for the task. Like all subjects requiring 
special departments in the WEEKLY, only 
authors of pronounced talent are selected 
to write them. 





THE LONDON LETTER 
THIS BUSY WORLD 


These two popular departments of timely and interest- 
ing paragraphs will be continued during 1899, written 
by ARNOLD WHITE and E. S. MARTIN. 


ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE 


will be the subject of a series of articles in which the 
great mining resources and industrial possibilities of 
this comparatively unknown country will be laid before 
the reader. These articles will be profusely illustrated. 


10 Cents a Copy $4 00 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City, N.Y. § 





THE KLONDIKE 


Address 
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“Seaeieck's 


Autobiography 


BISMARCK, the Man and the Statesman: Being the Reflec- 
tions and Reminiscences of Otto, Prince von Bismarck. 
Written and Dictated by Himself after his Retirement from - 
Office. Translated from the German under the Supervision 
of A. J. Burier, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The Gedanken und Erinnerungen of 
Prince Bismarck was written.and prepared by 
himself. It will be, therefore, the only author- 
itative biography of the Iron Chancellor, who 
stamped his personality upon the politics of Eu- 
rope for more than half a century during the 


2 Vols, 


most important years of Central European his- 
tory. These Reminiscences constitute not alone 
the autobiography of a great statesman, but the 
most important contribution to historical litera- 
ture in the last quarter of a century. The publi- 
“cation of these Memoirs is an international event. 


8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 50 





vw vw IN THE v ¥ 


Forbidden Land 


An account of a Journey into Tibet, 
Capture by the Tibetan Lamas and 
Soldiers, Imprisonment, Torture, and 
Ultimate Release, brought about by 
Dr. Wilson and the Political Peshkar 
Karak Sing-Pal. By A. HENRY Sav- 
AGE LANDOR, With the Government 
Enquiry and Report and Other Offi- 
cial Documents, by J. Larkin, Esq., 
Deputed by the Government of India. 
With 1 Photogravure, 8 Colored Plates, 
50 Full-page and about 150 Text II- 
lustrations, and a Map from Surveys 
by the Author. 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $9 00, 


The purpose of Mr. Landor to explore South- 
ern Tibet and the course of the upper Brahmaputra 
caused him to suffer terrible hardships. It is 
needless to say how interesting is this story of he- 
roic endeavor and accomplishment. 








Through Asia 


w By SVEN HEDIN wv 


With 2 Maps and 2 Plates Printed in 
Colors, and about 280 Illustrations 
by the Author and from Photographs. 
2 vols. Large 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$10 Oo, 


Dr. Hedin left his native city of Stockholm 
in 1893, and from that time until, in 1897, his 
task was accomplished by entering Peking, he 
was engaged constantly in a desperate struggle 
with the tremendous difficulties which beset his 
way. His successful passage through Pamir, 
where progress became a ceaseless battle against 
snow and ice and cold, and where often the 
only method of advancing was upon hands and 
knees, the thrilling ascent of the ‘‘ Father of all 
Ice Mountains,”” Mus-tagh-ata, his terrible fight 
against thirst and exhaustion in the desert of 
Takla-makan—all these. go to make up an almost 
unparalleled story of human daring, suffering, 
and endurance, 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


BUSCH’S THE STORY OF New Edition. | The Life of 


Bismarck Gladstone’s Life William Shakespeare 
Some Secret Pages of his History, being a By Justin McCartuy, M. P. By Sipney Lex, Editor of the Dictionary of 
diary kept by Dr. Moritz Busch. Author of “A history of Our Own 1 imes.” ational Biography, With portrait and 
Two vols. Cloth, Svo. $10.00 net. Cloth, gilt, Sve. $6.00 Net. facsimiles. 
a —_ any ng memoir which Shap mg “A meodhattve, wise; and sympathetic.”’— 12me. Cloth, $1.75 net. 
Saser. uring the reign of the young Em-| 7 °Ph77' A master piece of biography. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
gg: a Ave Roma Immortalis 0. er peu 


Studies from the Chonicles of Rome. By F. MARION CRAWFORD Author of “‘Saracinesca,’’ etc. Superbly Illustrated, 


Two volumes, Med. Svo, Cloth, $6.00 net. 
“THE BOOK IS INVALUABLE.”—Tribune, New York. “THE ABLEST POPULAR BOOK ON RomE.”— Tribune, Chicago 


The Philippine Islands Philadelphia: The Place | Home Life in Colonial Days 

and Their People -and Its People written by Auice Morse Erte. 

A record of personal observation and expe- | By AGNES REPPLJER, author of ‘‘ Essays in ’ Cloth Extra. 12mo, $2.50. 
rience. By Dean C. WorcesTER, Univ. iniature,” ‘Points of View,” *‘ Books Illustrated by photographs of Real 
of Mich. Illustrate’ from photographs and Men,” etc. Illustrated by E.C. Peix- Things, Works and Happenings of Olden 
taken by Dr. E. S. Bourns. otto. Times 


Cloth, Svo, $4.00. — Cloth, Crown Svo, $2.50. | 


’ 4 «4 2 
The Great Salt Lake Trail The Choir Invisible. | The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
By Co. Henry InMAN and Hon. WILLIAM New Iliustrated Edition. ! THE ASTRONOMER POET OF PERSIA 


F. Copy (Buffalo Bill). With photo- | By James LANE ALLEN, Illustrated by Rendered into ‘~~ verse by Epwasp 


Fitz GERALD. Decorated by W. B. Mac 
gravures, etc., by F. Colburn Clarke. Orson Lowell. dougall, 


| 
Cloth, Med. 8vo, $3.50. Sateen, 12mo, $2.50. ‘ Sq. Svo, Sateen, $3.50. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


WRIGHT _INMAN | HAMBLEN 
Four-Footed Americans _| The Ranche on the Oxhide | Tom Benton’s Luck 


By Henry C.InMAN, author of “The Old | By HrRBERT E. HAMBLEN, author of “01 
By MABEL Osaoop W = — My - | Santa Fé Trail,” etc. | “Many Seas,” etc. 
RIGHT. e } 
Feanx M. CHAPMAN. With 72 origins! Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 Cloth, 19me, $1.50. 
pmepez by a Seton Thompson.| MOLESWORTH CHURCH 
2 ure Series. | 
Cloth, 13me, $1.56 net. | The Magic Nuts Heroes of Chivalry 
“It is one of the very best book: -s | By Mrs. MoLESworTH, author of ‘‘Carrots,” | By A. J. Courcu, author of “ The Story of 
class yet published, complete, comprehen. | “Us,” ete, Illustrated by R.M.U.Pitman | the Iliad,” etc. 
sive and unique.”—Commercial Tribune. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. } Cloth, 12mo, $1.75. 





STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 each 


KING HIGGINSON PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 
De Soto and His Men in the Land Tales of the Enchanted Isles of £@GLESTON 
of Florida the Atlantic Southern Soldier Stories 
By GRacE KING, author of “ New Orleans.” By THomMas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. II-| By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. Illustrated 
Illustrated by George Gibbs. ustrated by Albert Herter. VR 


.F, ZoGBAUM. 
STOCKTON ‘ CRADDOCK BARNES 


Buccaneers and Pirates of Our The Story of Old Fort Loudon Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors 
Coasts . A Tale of the Cherokees and the Pioneers Tales of 181. By Jamzs Barxzs. Il- 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. Lllustrated by G. of Tennessee, 1760. By CHARLES EGBERT lustrated by R. F. Zogbaum and C. T. 
Varian and B. W. Clinedinst. ' CRappockg. Illustrated by E. C, Peixotto. Chapman. 


The Macmillan Company’s Christmas Catalogue is sent without charge on request. Ask your Bookseller for it 


The [Macmillan Company, New York 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S 
New and Holiday Books 


Holiday and Vilustrated Books | 


THE FOREST OF ARDEN 


By Hamitton W. Masis, author of “ Books and Culture,” 


‘*Under the Trees, and Elsewhere.” With illustrations by | 


Will H. Low. $2.00. ] qq 


THE MUSIC DRAMAS OF WAGNER 


By Avtpert Lavicnac. Translated by EstHER SINGLETON. | 


= With illustrations, $2.50. 


WORK AND CULTURE 


By Hamitton W. Maste, §1.25. 


#TURRE?IS, TOWERS, AND TEFPLES 


Descriptions by the masters of literature, of the great master- 
@pieces of architecture. With 75 illustrations. Edited by 
~ E. SINGLETON, = $2.00, 


=FHE GERMAN EMPEROR AT HOME 


By Maurice Leuper. Translated from the French.  Illus., 
$3.00, 


FROUDE AND CARLYLE 


By D. WiILson. $3.00. 


THRO’ CHINA 


By Joun THompson, Iilus., $5.00. 


NAPOLEO . Ill. 


By ARCHIBALD Forsgs, _ Illus., $3.50 


TRIMALCHIO’S DINNFR 


‘Translated from Petronius, with Introduction by Harry T. 
Peck.  Illus., $1.50. 


EGYPT IN 1898 


By G, W. Sreevens, _ Illus., $1.50. 


AFRICA 


Its Partition and its Future. By Henry M. Srantey, 
J. Scorr Kettre, and others, ith map, $1.25. 


HAWAII IN REVOLUTION 


By Mary H. Krovrt. Illus., $2.00, 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY 


By Sroprorp A, BRooKE. §1.50. 


AMERICAN BOOKMEN 
By M. A, Hows, Iilus., $2.50. 





MAIDS, WIVES, AND BACHELORS 


By Ametia E, Barr, author of “The Bow of Orange | 
Ribbon,” $1.25. 


| 
rISCELLANIES | 


By Austin Dosson. $1.25. 


New Books of Fiction 


AFTERWARDS 


By Ian Maccaren, $1.50. 


‘THE UNCALLED 


By Paut Laurence DuNBAR. §1.25. 


TATTLE TALES OF CUPID 


By Paut Leicester Forp, author of ‘‘ The Hon. Peter 
Sterling.’’ $1.25. 


SECOND THOUGHTS 


By Jerome K, Jerome. $1.25. 


THE GRENADIER 


By James E, FARMER. $1.25. 


JOHN SPLENDID 
A Novel, By Nerz Munro. §1.50. 


A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES 


By Jane Bartow. $1.25. 


THE TITLE-MONGERS 
By WirtraM F, Payson, $1.25. 


THE FATAL GIFT 


By FRANKFORT Moore  §t.50. 


SCRIBES AND PHARISEES 


By Witi1aM Le Queux, §1 25. 


THE CONTE DE MUETTE 


By BerNnarD CapEs, $1.25. 


AYLWIN 


By TuHeo. Watts DunToNn. §t.50. 


Books for Younger Readers 


ELSIE ON THE HUDSON 


By Martua FIntey  §t. 5. 


WITCH WINNIE IN SPAIN 
By E. W, Cuampney. Iilus., $1 50, 


TWIDDLEDETWIT 


By Martua Fintey _Iilus., $1 00. 


THE VALIANT RUNAWAYS 


By GerTRubDE ATHERTON. Illus., $1.25. 
TREASURE DIVERS 
By Cuartzs F. Horner. Ilus., $1.25. 
SHERBURNE GIRLS 
By Amanpa DovuGtas. $1.50. 


A LOVABLE CRANK 


By Barsara YecuToN, Illus., $1.50. 


A LITTLE GIRL IN BOSTON 


By Amanpba DouG.as, $1.50." 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


By Emiry Devarretp. [IIlus., $1.25. 


W.V.’S GOLDEN LEGEND 


By Witi1aM Canton. Illus., $1.50. 


At all bookstores. Po-tpaid, on receipt of price. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, - - Publishers, - - 1 FIFTH AVENUE 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 
NEW FICTION. 


The Battle of the Strong. 
By GILBert ParKER, author of *‘ The Seats of 
the Mighty,” etc. Twentieth Thousand. 12mo, 


“ Another characteristic success in Mr. Gilbert Parker's gal- 
lant, romantic yy . . . Sucha splendid story, so rag moe 4 
told, gg read by the public with avidity.”—St. James's 


Prisoners of Hope. 


By Mary Jounston. With a frontispiece il- 
lustration. Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“Wonderfully dramatic and fascinating. The scene is laid in Co- 
lonial Virginia, in the days of Charles the Second, and the story is 
not only a sound piece of historical fiction, but a yigeroms, forc- 
ible, stirring romance.’’—Charleston News and C s 

An admirably strong book.” — Philadelphia Press. 


The Puritans. 


By ARLO Batss, author of “The Pagans,” 
‘The Philistines,” etc. Third Impression. 
Ciown 8vo, $1.50. 


“It fairly challenges attention and interest, and is thoroughly 
exhilarating in that it is a departure from the limitations of the 
Dig aud dre! severe aa tlrehfal and thorSughiy entertning” 

nd mi 4 
pl pH ‘ul, an oroughly entertaining, 


Caleb West, [aster Diver. 


ee 
} By F. Hopxinson Smitu. Illustrated. Twen.- 

ty eighth Thousand. 12mo, $1 50, 

“Tt is a long time since we have met with so satisfactory a 
book. ... This is a story in which we have much of the ex- 
oitement of the novel of adventure allied to a story of the modern 
type, as pure as itis beautiful.”— Zhe Speaker (London). 


Penelope’s Progress. 


By Kate DovaLas WIGGIN. In unique Scot- 
tish binding. Thirtieth Thousand. 16mo, $1.25. 


““We succumb at once to her bright, vivacious, unconventional 
style, her wit that is never rollicking, her humor that is never 
broad, but refined and tender.”—Christian World, London. 


Stories of the Cherokee Hills. 


By Maurice THompson. With 8 full-page il- 
lustrations by E. W. Kemble. 12mo, $1 5v. 


The Black Curtain. 


A thoroughly interesting Californian Novel. 
By FLorA Hatnes LOUGHEAD, author of *‘ The 
Man Who Was Guilty.’’ Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A Lover of Truth. 


A charming New England Story. By Euiza 
ORNE WHITE, author of ‘‘ Winterborough,” 
‘* When Molly Was Six,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Blindman’s World, and 
Other Stories. 


By EpwarD BELLAMY. With a prefatery 
Sketch by W. D. HowELLs, 12mo, $1.50. 


Stories in Light and Shadow. 
By Bret Harte. 16mo, $1.25. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 





For School and Home Reading 


PPLETONS’ vt vt vt SP'TPRAR 


Ww. T. HARRIS, AM,L.L.D, 


HOME-READING BOOKS. J: 5. Com. of Education, 


THS comprehensive series of books presents upon a symmet- 

rical plan the best “available literature in the various fields 
of human learning, selected with a view to the needs of students 
of all grades in supplementing their school studies and for home 
reading. NATURAL HISTORY, including Geography and Travel; 
PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY; HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and ETHNOL- 
OGY. including Ethics and Morals; LITERATURE and ART. 


School 
Year. 


6th. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY: Net, 


THE STORY OF THE BIRDS . $0.65 
By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 


THE PLANT WORLD ......~ «460 
By FRANK VINCENT. 


THE STORY OF OLIVER TWIST .. 
Edited by ELLa B, Kirk, 


IN BROOK AND BAYOU . . 
By CLARA KERN BAYLISS, 


CURIOUS HOMES AND THEIR TENANTS 
By JAMES CARTER BEARD. 
CRUSOE’S ISLAND .. . 
By F. A. OBER, 
UNCLE SAM’S SECRETS . 
By O. P. AusTIN. 
THE HALL OF SHELLS ... 
By Mrs. A. S. HARDY. 
HAROLD’S FIRST DISCOVERIES. By 
J. W. TROEGER. 
Book I, Nature Study Readers . 
HAROLD’S RAMBLES. Book Il. . . 
_ PLAYTIME AND SEEDTIME. By Fran- 
cis W. PARKER and NELLIE L, HELM. 
Book I, Uncle Robert’s Geography 
ON THE FARM. Book Il : 
UNCLE ROBERT’S VISIT. 


THE ANIMAL WORLD . 
By FRANK VINCENT. 
NEWS FROM THE BIRDS. . . 
By LEANDER S, KEYSER. 
THE STORY OF ROB ROY. . 
By EpitH D, Harris, 


THE EARTH AND SKY. . 
By Epwarp S. HOLDEN. 


5th. 


5th. 


Book Ill . 


VOLUMES IN PRESS: 


NATURE STUDY READERS. 3 vols. By J. W. Troeger. 


UNCLE ROBERT'S GEOGRAPHY. 3vols. By Francis 
W. Parker. ‘ 


THE STORY OF THE FISHES. By James Newton Baskett 
HISTORIC BOSTON AND ITS SUBURBS. By Edward 

Everett Hale. 
THE SUN AND HIS FAMILY. By Edward S. Holden. 
SOME GREAT ASTRONOMERS. By Edward S. Holden. 
ABOUT THE WEATHER. By Mark W. Harrington. 
THE INSECT WORLD. ByC. M. Weed. 
OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG. By E.S. Holden. 
OUR NAVY IN TIME OF WAR. By Franklin Matthews. 
UNCLE SAM’S SOLDIERS. By O. P. Austin. 

(Others in preparation. ) 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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BEFORE TURNING THE LEAF 


LOOK AT OUR LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 





Italy and the Italians. 


By Grorce B, Taytor, D.D. 449 pages, 50 fine illustrations, 
Price, $r3g0 net ; postpaid, $1.68. (Just out.) 
This 


territd Ww: 
ave special re gion. 


Great Poets and Their Theology. 


By President Aucustus H. Stronc. 5312 pages. Price, $1.85 


het ; postpaid, $2.05. 
“*We can honestly say that we have not recently met a book 
more worthy of being commended to people who want to 


._ With its - ”, 
ktrdtions this book will be a valuable addition to any li- | e introduced to the study of the great poets.” — 
navy. Spectator. 


it 
» 
The Making of the Sermon. Ideas From Nature. 


By T. Harwoop Pattison, D.D. 390 pages. Price, $1.10 | By Prof. Wirt1am ELpER. 202 pages. Price, 57c. net; post- 
net ; postpaid, $1.25. (Just out.) paid, 6sc, 


Christianity and the Social ‘State. Ward Hill the Senior. 


By Grorcs C, Lorrmer, D.D. 500 pages. Price, $1.50 net; e 
postpaid, $1.70. (Just out.) By Everett T. Tomutnson. 360 pages. Price, goc. net ; 
“Tf any intelligent person, who has given the least thought postpaid, $1.02. 

to social questions, or whe has the 1 pathy for suffer- Mr. Tomlinson is among the best writers of stories for 

ing humanity, but reads the introduction to this volume, he boys, and this is one of the best. It gives a natural and 

will not be satisfied until he has read every line of its nearly thorough!y real picture of school life and will make an ex- 

500 pages.” —Bookseller, Newsdealer, and Stationer. cellent Christmas gift for any boy. 


Illustrated Catalogue of New Books of all Publishers Mailed Free. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 








PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON. 
DALLAS. 


CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 
ST. LOUIS. ATLANTA, 

















Not Everything About Something, 
But Something About Everything 


—DESCRIBES— 


JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA. 


It contains more words to the page and more pages to the volume than any other Cyclopedia published. 
‘Scholars and professional men alike declare it has NO EQUAL! NO SUPERIOR! 

It is the only Cyclopedia in the country that has been thoroughly and comprehensively revised since 
1876, thus affording the latest information on every topic. ° 


_.  Itis the only Cyclopedia made by a thoroughly organized body of scholars, who are recognized author- 
ites, Signing their own contributions. It is consequently the highest in scholarly authority and excellence. 


_. In scope it excels all other Cyclopsedias. No similar publication equals it in the number of its 
articles or the freshness and compactness of its subject matter. 


It is the only Cyclopedia that has been thoroughly and intelligently edited—a fact which accounts for 
its completeness, as well as for its uniformity and correctness of style. 


_ Its editorial staff and list of contributors include the names of the leading scholars, scientists, the- 
oh and educators in the United States to-day, and all of them were selected because of their superior quali- 
cations, 
_It is the only Cyclopsedia giving the derivation, meaning and pronunciation of foreign names, thus 
“— the essential features of a Lexicon with the valuable characteristics of a Cyclopedia of General 
nowledge. 


SPECIMEN PAGES WILL BE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 77 UN AYENE ork. 
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JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


New edition with frontispieces by EDMUND H. GAR- 
RETT, 12 vols., 16mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, 75 cents 
per vol, 

Printed in c’ear and beautiful type, on choice laid paper; con- 


taining several stories, also Memoirs and Letters not in any other 
edition, moderate in price, easy to hold, and satisfying to the eye. 


MODERN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


By Simgon E. BALpwin, LL.D. President of the 
American Social Science Association. 


Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00 mez, 


“‘The most important recent work on politics and political in- 
stitutions.” — The Independent. 


WALTON AND COTTON’S ANGLER. 


With the Introduction by JAMEs RussELL Lowel. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, extra, $1.50. 


FRANGIS PARKMAN’S HISTORIES. 


New Library Edition, 12 volumes, medium 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.00 per volume. 


The edition is printed from entirely new plates, in clear and 
beautiful type, upon a choice laid paper. Besides maps and plans, 
it contains twenty-four photogravure plates executed by Coupil 
from historical portraits, and from original drawings and paintings 
by Howard Pyle, DeCost Smith, Thule de Thulstrup, Frederic 
Remington, Orson Lowell, Adrien Moreau, and other artists. A 
full index adds to the completeness and value of the work. 





NEW FICTION. 


THE STORY OF GOSTA BERLING 


Translated from the Swedish of SELMA LAGERLOF by 
PAULINE BANCROFT FLACH. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.75. 


SIELANKA: A FOREST PICTURE 
And Other Stories. 

of ‘Quo Vadis.” 

JEREMIAH CURTIN. 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, author 
Translated from the Polish by 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00, 


THE COUNT’S SNUFF BAX. 


By GeorcE R. R. Rivers. Illustrated by Clyde O. De 
Land, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“‘ A well-conceived and well-told story, from which the reader 
will get an excellent idea of society and manners in the nation’s 
capital nearly a century ago,”— Boston Transcript. 


| AM THE KING. 


Being the Account of Some Happenings in the Life ot 
Godfrey de Bersac, Crusader Knight. By SHEPPARD 
STEVENS. 16mo, cloth, extra, $1.25. 


“ It has the straightforwardness of the old-time story teller.”’—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 254 Washington St., Boston. 





THE PORLIMTS AND THEIR STORY 


By WILLIAM E, BARTON, D.D. 


T-lls the story of the life of the Jewi-h people, and in 
connection with each period considers the psalms which 
the period may have produced It covers more than a 
thousand years of Jewish history. relating the tale of 
Israel’s rise, glory. and decline. aud singing over the 
nation’s son echo of its various singers. It is the only 


modern book thut attempts to do this for readers of the 
English Bible. 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY OF IT. 
From the Literary World 
‘“* Among all the recent literature on the Psalms, we do 
not recall anything exactly in the line of Dr. Barton’s 
work, or better fitted to interest and at the same time 
instruct the reverent Bible reader.” 


From the Outlook. . 

*\Has done good service to the wide and widening 
circlé of the laity who are interested in the literary study 
of the Bible.” 

From the Congregationalist. 

“These volumes will do good to a large and intelligent 
body of readers.” 
From the Advance. | 

“Tt suggests and illustrates a method of study which 
will make the Psalms almost a new book to the reader.” 
From the Christian Endeavor World. 

“ Although the author disclaims all purpose of making 
a devotional book, many a fine suggestion for meditation 
is furnished ~~ the way. tow by an illuminating com- 
ment, and now by a brilliant title ” 

Two volumes, gilt top, in box, $2.50 A beautiful 
and appropriate holiday gift. We will send the set, post- 
paid, during December, for $2.00. 


‘THE PILGRIM PRESS, 
BOSTON, ? CHICAGO. 





WHEN BUYING 


Christmas Gifts 


For the Children 
Look at These Books. 


HAROLD FREDERIC’s The Deserter 
MARGARET SIDNEY’s Little Maid of Concord Town 1.0 
Witi1aM H. Bascocks’s Cian of the Chariots. .. ...... 1.50 
Soeu1E SweEtTT’s Bilberry Boys and Girls............. 1.3 
ELsripce 8. Brooxs’s True Story of Benjamin 
Franklin 
JULIA MAGRUDER’S Labor of Love.................+2-00+ 3B 
Mary B. SLEIGHT’s Island Heroine 
LovisE E. CaTLiIn’s Marjory and Her Neighbors... 1.50 
Pansy’s (Mrs. Alden) Prince of Peace 50 
KaTE TANNATT Woops’s Little New England Maid. 1.0 
EMILIE Poutsson’s Child Stories and Rhymes 
CHARLES STUART PRATT’S #uzebDuZ..... .....ceeceeeeeeeeee ‘ 
HENRIETTA R. Exviot’s Laura’s Holidays..............- 


*.* The Best JUVENILE BOOKS of the 
Year. Send for Illustrated Holiday 
Catalogue. Mailed free. 





LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free Crane Bros., Westfield. Mass 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Messages and Papers of 


THE PRESIDENT 


‘A History of the 





Written by Our Presidents 
Edited by the 
Hon. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 


Under the Direction of Congress. 


To the American Citizen—The Father 
of the Future and Greater American: 


In this Holiday season, when the whole 
nation is rejoicing over the outcome of the 
recent stirring events of our history, and congratulating itself on the final settlement in accordance 
with the American idea, it is well to think of the citizen that is to be, as well of him who is. Your 
boy should have a holiday gift to remind him for all time to come of what the American citizen of 
1898 is, and what will be expected of the greater American citizen that is to be. 

The great questions which confront us today are simple in comparison with those which will 
come up for solution, and the precedents of our past history are the guide posts for the future. 

The greater American Ciizen must know more about American Statesmanship, American 
Genius, American Progress, American Institutions, and the inner workings of our American 
Government, past, present and future. 

The Messages and Papers of the Presidents are the original sources for this education, and 
in these utterances are crystallized the wisdom and experience of our forefathers in history, and 
‘* History always repeats itself.’’ 

Congress had this in mind in authorizing the publication of this great work, and in appropri- 
ating the necessary amount to defray the initial expenses. 

The Hon. AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD, formerly Librarian of Congress, has accepted the posi- 
tion of General Secretary of the Committee appointed to distribute the work. Ifa private publisher 
were to undertake to publish it, even if he could gain access to the Government records, it would cost 

‘pile not less than a million dollars to produce, and he could not afford to sell it for less than Ten Dol- 
oliday lars per volume. The Committee on Distribution has, however, undertaken to distribute the work at 
a trifle over the cost of manufacture and distribution. If it is necessary to increase the price to 
meet expenses, it will be done later, but not on applications received during month of December. 


A postal card request for full particulars, addressed as below, will bring ample descriptive matter, full instructions for 
) ANY making applications, and several of the magnificent en vings contained in the work, suitable for framing, absolutely free. 
’ On all requests accompanied by a deposit of ONE DOLLAR a set of the books will be laid aside and reserved pending 
further investigation, and if you decide within ten days not to make a regular application for the work, the amount will be 
refunded. All requests for further information will receive prompt attention, in regular order, if addressed to 


AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD, Gen’! Secretary, “mmittes o2 Distribution, Dept. V. 
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HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH. A Story of the Struggle 
in America, By E. EVERETT-GREEN, author of 

‘¢A Clerk of Oxford,’’ ‘‘ The Young Pioneers,” 
‘¢Tom Tufton’s Travels,’’ and other Historical 
Tales, With 6 illustrations and a Map showing the 
scene of the War between the French and English. 
8vo, cloth extra, ; : . $1 50 

«In ‘ French and English’ we have a tale of the struggle in early 
American history between these great rival nations, e ferocity 
of the Indians, the horrors of border warfare and the strange wild 
lite of those primitive times are — bya masterhand. Itisa 
boy’s book, full of adven'ure and the free life of the forest. It 


makes vivid and real the scenes of the past, and teaches patriotism 
and courage.” —S, S, Lrsrary BuLLetin, 


CHUMS AT LAST. A tale of School Life. By A. 
ForsyTH GRANT. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, $1 00 


“It is alively picture of boy life. . . . sure to berelished by 
American boys. It will promote sound manliness.””—ConcRE- 
GATIONALIST, 

**A book to be recommended without qualification.”—THe 
CHURCHMAN. 


KING ALFRED’S VIKING. A story of the first 
English Fleet. By CHARLES W, WHISTLER. 8vo, 
cloth extra, . ‘ : : : $1 00 

Opens up new territory to — eyes, taking one cléar back to 
the viking days of A. D. 800 and thereabouts. ‘The story is told in 
excellent manner, and the historical atmosphere seems to be ac- 
curate. Every boy likes the vikings, but the latter too seldom ap- 
pear in fiction."—THE STANDARD. 

“* It is a good story, and (what is more unusual), it is well writ- 
ten.”—Tue DIA. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE, Its trials and triumphs. 
By Haroip Avery, author of ‘‘Frank’s First 
Term,” With illustrations, 8vo, cloth extra, $1 25 

“It isa natural, stirring, whol and amusing story about 
boys and their pranks and studies, and it will be well thumbed.” — 

CONGREGATIONALIST. 


“* Full of action and such incident as causes a boy’s heart to re- 
spond to the touch of honor and brave deeds.” —THE CHURCHMAN. 





THE GREEN TOBY JUG AND THE PRINCESS 
WHO LIVED OPPOSITE. By Mrs. Epwin 
HOoHLER. Illustrated, 8vo; cloth extra, $1 00 

Delightful stories for children. 


“A sweet, simple tale which will hold a place beside Mrs. 
Ewing’s charming books.’””-—THr CHURCHMAN, 


NELSON’S NEW SERIES. OF TEACHERS’ 
BIBLES. Contain ‘‘The [Illustrated Bible 
Treasury,’”? a New Indexed Bible Atlas, a New 
Combined Concordance to the Authorized and Re- 
vised Versions, 350 Illustrations of Ancient Monu- 
ments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, 
Antiquities, Coins, etc,, are distributed through the 
Text of the Helps, 


Tue INDEPENDENT Says :—“ Of all the aids for the popular study 
of the Bible . . this is easily foremost and best.” 


“ Words fail to do adequate justice to these invaluable aids to the 
study of God’s Word. Use only heightens the sense of their 
worth,”’—THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent prepaid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers. Send for complete Catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Publishers, 


37 East 18th St., - New York, 





GINN AND COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS 


Young’s General Astronomy. 
Revised Edition. By Professor C. A. 
Younc of Princeton University.- Half 
leather. 630 pages.. Illustrated. $2.75. 





Selections from Cowper’s Poems, 


Edited by Professor JaMEs O. Murray 
of Princeton University. 243 pages. 
$1.00. Atheneum Press Series. 


Catherwood’s Heroes of the 
Middle West. 


By Mary HartTwe.i 
Nearly ready. 


Hastings and Beach’s Physics. 


By Professors Hastincs and BEacu of 
Yale University. Jn press. 


Gage’s Elements of Physics. 
Revised edition. 381 pages. $1.12. 


Blaisdell’s Practical Physiology. 
448 pages. $1.10. 

Berger’s Elements of Botany., 
332 pages. $1.00. 


Willis’s Elements of Chemistry 


412 pages. $1.10. 


Davis’s Physical Geography. 
By Professor W. M. Davis of Harvard 
University. Jn press. 


Hoyt’s World’s Painters and 
Their Pictures. 
By DerisTHE L. Hovyr. 


CATHERWOOD. 


Ln press. 


Wentworth’s New School Algebra. 
407 pages. $13.12. 


Wentworth and Hill’s Text-Book 
of Physics. 


440 pages. $1.15. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. London. 
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D. APPLETON & CQO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The History of the World, 


From the Earliest Historical Time to the Year 
7898. By EDGAR SANDERSON, M, A., some- 
time Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge ; 
Author of ‘‘A History of the British Em- 
pire,’ ‘‘ The British Empire in the Nine- 
teenth Century,’’ ‘‘ Outlines of the World's 
History,’’ etc. Uniform with ‘‘ Natural 
History,’’ ‘‘ Astronomy,’’ and ‘The His- 
torical Reference-Book.’’ Small 8vo. Half 
leather, $2.00. 


The thoroughness and compactness of this well-digested and 
comprehensive work render it invaluable as a convenient book of 
reference. The American edition has brought the history of our 
own country down to the close of the war with Spaia. 


Historic Boston and its 
Neighborhood. 


By EpwARD EVERETT HALE. Illustrated. Ap- 
pletons’ Home-Reading Books. 12mo. 
Cloth, 50 cents net. 


Dr. Hale’s charming style, pure diction, and power of de- 
scription, given here in a conversational form, can not fail to make 
this an entertaining and instructive book for older as well as young 
readers, 


Bible Stories in Bible 

Language. 

By EDWARD TUCKERMAN PoTTER. New edition, 
with an -Introduction by the Right Rev. 


Henry C, Potter, Bishop of New York. With 
new Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Belinda—and Some Others. 

By ETHEL MauDE. No, 254. Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents, 


This bright and humorous story offers a relief to the problem 
novel and the didactic tale, and it is certain to be welcomed by 
readers who relish wholesome entertainment, 





These books are for sale by all booksellers; or they will be 
sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FirTH AVENUE, - - ~. New York. 








. e e. e480 
Rougemont Surprises the Civilized World 
by the narration of his extraordinary dis- 
coveries in the Australian Wilderness, 
Simpson Newland, Ex-Treasurer of South Australia, corroborates 
hag of R: ont’s statements and reveals more amazing truths 
in great historical work, 


PAVING THE WAY, 


which is a romance of the Australian Bush. The South Austra- 
lian Advertiser says: “Mr. Newland has produced a work which 
does very much for South Australia what ‘ Lorna Doone’ has 
achieved for Devonshire. It is easy to predict for ‘Paving the 
Way’ a distinct place in colonial jiterature.”’ 

ust published and containing 25 engravings by Herbert. Cole, 
the famous English artist. 384 pages. $1.50. A fitting gift for a 


stirring lad 


DREXEL BIDDLE. Publisher, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


STAMMERING 


and other speech-defects cured, Speech develo in aphasic 
patients, Lip-reading taught to the deaf. Modern scientific methods 
employed. Send for circular, 

D. GREENE, 144 West 44th Street, NEW YORK. 


READ THIS OFFER AND SAVE MONEY. 
with The Independent, ear,-> + - = 


orth Am. 6 S ben lyear, -— 
Scribner’s with The Independen' Fw Pe ae 
Manse. ng ng oe pw and Th ent, allthree, - 
rite for full catalogue. ddress all orders to 
REFERENCE. J.M. HANSON, 
Phoenix Nat'l Bank, Lexington, Ky. LEXxINeTON, Ky. 
An A is valuable in proportion to its in- 
gency fluence. If it merely hears of va- 
cancies and tells th t issomething, butif itis asked to 
you about them a recommend a teacher and recom- 


OW. BARDEEN, Syracuse. N.Y. Recommends, 
Club Subscriptions. 


Subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT can secure sub- 
scriptions to the prominent periodicals at a considerable 


reduction from publishers’ rates. 
Regular 
Price, 


$4.00 

















Our Price. 

$3.35 
3.60 
-90 
2.75 
3-35 
3-15 
3-35 


Atlantic Monthly, 
Century Magazine, 
Cosmopolitan, 
Forum, 
Harper’s Bazar, 
Harper’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Littell’s Living Age, 
McClure’s Magazine, 
Munsey’s Magazine, 
New England Magazine, 
North American Review, 
Overland Monthly, 
Popular Science Monthly, 
Review of Reviews, 
St. Nicholas Magazine, 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
The above will be furnished to any subscriber to THE 
INDEPENDENT at prices named. Rates upon any other 
periodicals vill be given upon application. 
Remittances should be made to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York. 
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JOHN LANE’S PUBLICATIONS. 





DREAM DAYS. PAGAN PAPERS. THE COLDEN ACE. 


By KENNETH GRAHAME. se By KENNETH GRAHAIIE. 
In uniform binding, fcap, 8vo, $1.25. ! , 


aa JIUST PUBLISHED 


DREAM DAYS &Y KENNETH GRAHAME. 


Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne, writing in the London Datly Chronicle, said: “The art of writing piowestely and 
oe ny about children is among the rarest and oy precious of arts. . . . ‘The Golden Age’ is one of the few books 
are well-nigh too praiseworthy for praise. . .. The fit reader—and the * fit’ readers should be far from ‘few ’—finds 
himself a child again wh le reading it. Im nortality should Fs the reward. . Praise would be as superfluous as analysis 


would be impertinent.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “‘FOREST LOVERS.’’ 
PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD. By Maurice Hewlett. Crow: 8vo. $1.25. 


The Bookman says: ‘‘ Lik: the ‘ Forest Lovers,’ tt is bathed in a wo91/a21 atn >«prer2 ani vitaliz21 with the passion 
= eunivern youn. D It has the throbbing note of life. the spirit of everlasting youth and the human impulse in it which find 
e uni wae 
he London Daily Chronicle says : “Tt is a strange piece of work thoroughly characteristic of the imaginative writer 
who bi us that delightful romance * The Forest Lovers.’ 


Third Edition. THE CALIFORNIANS. By Gertrude Atherton. 
THE CALIFORNIANS. By Gertrude Atherton. Crown 8vo $1.50. 


This new book by Mrs. Atherton is uniform with *“‘ Patience Sparhawk and Her Times,” which is now in its seventh 
th d. Five copies of “ The Californians” have been sold within a week of publication 

Kan as City Jeurnels says: ‘‘ The story is very convincing, the characters have real blood dancing through their veins, 
and the ineerestys unflagging from beginning to end.” 











140 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 














DO YOU WISH to be brought into direct touch with the Ablest Writers 
and the Ripest Thinkers? If so then THE LIVING AGE is 
to you a necessity. It presents, as no other magazine does, the world’s move- 
inent along everv line. No sphere of thought or action is left untouched, but the 
reader is kept informed on all subjects that move the mind or stir the imagination. 
It reproduces the latest utterances of the highest British and Contineatal authori- 
ties, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc., upon questions of international 
politics and the freshest contributions in every field of literature, Science, Inves- 
tigation, Travel, Discovery, History, Art and Biography; and prints in every number 

Short and Serial Stories of high excellence. 





A WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND THOUGHT, 
FORMING FOUR LARGE VOLUMES annually, aggregating about 3500 aouble- 


column, octavo pages. It alone, among current magazines, has the space to 
present with Completeness and Freshness all that is of immediate interest, 
or of solid, permanent value in Foreign Periodical Literature. 


PRACTICAL AND POPULAR, it appeals to all alert and intelligent readers. 


‘“* Here is reading matter, and the best of it, for all the world.”— Churchman, New York. 
Published Weekly at 86.00 a year, postpaid. Sample Copy 10c. 


FREE FOR THE REMAINDER OF THE YEAR. To all New Subscribers for the year 1899, remitting 
before Jan. 1st, the weekly numbers of 1898, issued after receipt of their subscriptions, sent Free. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. BOX 5206, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A ‘**QUARTETTE ”’ 
Of Beautiful New Books 
For Little Folks 








BY FOUR OF OUR MOST POPULAR WRITERS : 
SOPHIE MAY’S) <= — Santa Ciaus on Snow Shoes 
LILY F. WESSELHOEFT’S Old Sultan’s Thanksgiving 
PENN SHIRLEYS - <=  - __ Boys ia Clover 
A.G. PLYMPTON’S- Gerald and Geraldine 


On fine paper, new type, each book has eight elegant 
colored plates. Beautifully bound. 


PRICE, $1.25 EACH 


BIBLE STORIES 


By Miss Mary A. LATHBURY, with introduction by 
Bishop VINCENT. Large type on fine paper. Elegant 
colored plates. Beautifully bound. 

CHILD’S STORY OF BIBLE. 24 colored plates. 
BIBLE HEROES. 
LIFE OF CHRIST. 


‘There are many mothers who wish to read the Bible to their 
children who need just this book because they lack th 
selection. Miss Lathbury has this power, and has chosen these 
Bible stories well.””— The Outlook. 


12 colored plates. 


12 colored plates, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


DE WOLFE, FISKE & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON 


Soldier Songs 
and Love Songs 


COMPOSED BY 


Dr. ALEXANDER H. LAIDLAW. 


“ Several sing the beauty, charm, virtue and power of the 
American Girl."—New York Mail and Express. 


ee Martial and romantic. The American Girl is praised in bright 
verses.”"—Albany Times-Union. 


_“ He egidently understands the American Girl. His verse 
fairly seethes with excitement.”—New York Bookman. 


“The songs breathe and celebrate passionate love in 
every verse." Brooklyn ‘Standard-Union. a ses 
“ull of stir. Teems with variety of whim and incessant turn 


of thought. Every kind of refrain enlivens it and every kind of 
rhythm. The book will never bore.”—Chicago Times-Hérald. 


“The martial spirit inspires the songs with the sound of drums 
and trumpets, ey seem to sing themselves.”—New York Pr. ss. 


12mo, $1.00 
For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid by the publisher, 


William R. Jenkins, 


Cor. Sixth Avenue & 48th St., NEW YORK. 





OXFORD MAPS, 


By Prof, H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 
PALESTINE, These Maps cover all Biblical 
WESTERN ASIA ) Geography, contain all recent dis- 
EGYPT and SINAI { fy. Can'be seen over large rooms. 
’ ° er la 4 4 

ST. PAUL’S TRAVELS. Special terms for the mape asa set. 
Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio. 


e power of 





Xmas Pointers 








Piano Classics, Vol. 1 —44 compositions by Grirc, Mosz- 
KOWSKI, TSCHAIKOWSKY, HELLER, GODARD, Boum, CHop- 
IN, etc., $1.00; Boards, $1.25; Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 


Piano Classics, Vol. 2.—3: compositions, SCHUMANN 
JapassoHn, HILLer, GoparD, MoszKowsKI, etc., $1.00; 
Boards, $1.25; Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 


Piano Classics, Vol. 3.—29 compositions by well-known 
writers. The latest volume in the classic series, $1.00; 


Boards, $1.25; Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 
Song Classics, Vol. 1.—37 songs for soprano or tenor; 
eavy paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25 ; Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 
Song Classics, Vol. 2.—39 songs for soprano or tenor. 
eavy paper, $1.00 ; Boards, $1.25; Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 
Song Classics for Low Vo0ice.—10 songs. Heavy 
paper, $1.00 ; Boards, $1.25; Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs.—s3 songs. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25 ; Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 
Folio of Sacred Songs.—so cts. By mail, 65 cts. 
Laus Deo in Sacred Duets.—Boards, $1.00. 


Choice Sacred Duets.—$1.00; Boards, $1.25; Cloth, 
Gilt, $2.00. 


Choice Sacred Solos.—For high voice. $1.00; Boards, 
$1.25 ; Cloth, Gold, $2.00. 


Choice Sacred Sol0S.—For low voice. $1.00; Boards, 
$1.25; Cloth, Gold, $2.00. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones —By Geereuve 
ALKER and Harpist S, Jenks. $2.00. 
Posies from a Child’s Garden of Verses.—By 


WiLi1AM ARMs FisHER. Verses by Rosert Louts STEVEN- 
SON, $1.00. 


Character and Action Songs for Children. 
By S. 50 cts. 


G. Pratt, 
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Historic Pilgrimages in New England 


Among Landmarks of Pilgrim and Puritan days, and of the Colo- 
nial and Pre-Revolutionary periods. By Epwin M. Bacon. 
486 pp. Over 120 illustrations, Attractive cloth binding. $1.50. 
A thoroughly delightful narrative, based on personal visits to 

historic scenes; rich in information, abounding in incident and 

anecdote, and historically accurate. 
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By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D. and A. M. Mowry, A.M. 3:6 pp. 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD. 


The treaty of peace be- 
tween the United States 
and Spain was signed in 
Paris at 8.45 p.m. on Saturday, the 10th inst. 
Thus one of the oldest of the world’s coloniz- 
ing Powers surrendered to the youngest of 
the great nations more than 1,500 islands, 
having an area of 120,000 square miles and a 
population of about 9,000,000, and at the 
same time relinquished its sovereignty over 
the great island of Cuba. While no authori- 
tative description of the provisions of the 


The Peace 
Treaty Signed. 


treaty will be published before the submis- ° 


sion of the agreement to the Senate, it is 
understood that they are set forth in seven- 
teen articles, which cover tne surrender of 
Cuba; the cession of the Philippines, Porto 
Rico and Guam; the payment of $20,000,000 
by this country; the withdrawal of Spanish 
troops; the grant of “ open-door ” equality of 
treatment to Spanish commerce in the 
Philippines for ten years; the mutual aban- 
donment of claims for indemnity; the re- 
lease of prisoners on each side, and details 
of minor importance. The United States will 
convey the released Spanish prisoners to 
Spain, and will advise the independent 
Cuban Government, whenever it shall .be 
established, to observe the provisions of this 
treaty, so far as they affect the island. Their 
request for “ open-door” trade privileges in 
Cuba and Porto Rico having been rejected, 
the Spaniards declined to consider an offer 
of $1,000,000 for one of the Caroline islands 
or to treat concerning religious liberty in the 
Caroline group. These subjects, with the 
proposed renewal of old treaties, go over 
for consideration hereafter in the ordinary 
course of diplomacy. The Spanish Commis- 
sioners had proposed that arbitrators should 
be asked to inquire as to responsibility for 


the destruction of the “ Maine.” The Amer- 
ican Commissioners would not consent. At 
the close of the negotiations Spain’s repre- 
sentatives in Paris and the Madrid press 
were excited to anger by the President’s dis- 
passionate and historical reference in his 
message to the “ Maine” incident, and even 
‘the prayer of the chaplain of the Senate at 
Washington for the blessing of God upon 
the royal family of Spain was bitterly re- 
sented. 





The annual report of the 

teas aps Secretary of the Treasury 
ssibitan shows that the receipts of 

the fiscal year ending on June 30th last were 
(in round numbers) $494,000,000, while the 
expenditures were $532,000,000, making a 
deficit of $38,000,000, which would have been 
swollen to about $103,000,000 if nearly $65,- 
000,000 had not been received from the sale 
of the Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific rail- 
roads, There was an increase of $24,000,000 
in internal revenue, and a decrease of $27,- 
000,000 in tariff receipts. The military and 
naval expenses were enlarged by $77,500,000 
over those of the preceding year. The esti- 
mated deficit for the current fiscal year is 
$112,000,000, the expected total of military 
and naval expenditures rising from $150,- 
000,000 last year to $310,000,000. During the 
last year the gold coined was $64,000,000, 
and a little more than 10,000,000 silver dol- 
lars were made at the mints. The bullion 
value of the silver dollar ranged between 47 
and 40 cents. The figures showing the ex- 
tent and character of our foreign commerce 
are very remarkable. The exports were $1,- 
231,482,330 (exceeding by nearly 20 per cent. 
those of any previous year), and the imports 
only $616,049,654, or less by about 20 per 
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cent. than those of 1897. In only two previ- 
ous years, 1892 and 1897, have the exports 
exceeded $1,000,000,000. Never before have 
they been twice as great as the imports, 
and it appears that in this year for 
the first time the exports of domestic manu- 
factures exceeded the imports of foreign 
manufactures. The value of the manufac- 
tures exported was $290,500,000, and the 
value of the agricultural products shipped 
to foreign lands ($853,500,000) surpassed by 
$54,000,000 the highest previous record, 
which was that of 1892. 





Secretary Gage argues 
at great length in sup- 
port of a project of cur- 
rency and banking reform, directing atten- 
tion especially to the proposed substitution 
of bank notes for the legal tender notes of 
the Government. A -considerable part of his 
argument is for the enlightenment of those 
in the interior of the country who have been 
led by politicians to regard all such proposi- 
tions as “bank conspiracies to exploit the 
people.” He shows how the inelasticity of 
the fixed volume of national paper money 
works to the disadvantage of the producers 
who live far from the great financial centers, 
and asserts that a bank currency would 
adapt itself to the requirements of the peo- 
ple in all parts of the country, a part of it 
going temporarily into retirement when not 
needed, but- becoming available and active 
again when required by industrial condi- 
tions, and in the places where it would be 
most serviceable. The question as to the 
manner in which the proposed bank cur- 
rency should be secured is carefully consid- 
ered, in the light afforded by the systems in 
use in Canada and in certain countries of 
the Old World. The Secretary urges that 
the American merchant marine should now 
be assisted by liberal subsidies of various 
kinds. The system of payments for ocean 
mail service should be extended; American 
vessels should receive graded bounties upon 
the mileage navigated; the principle by vir- 
tue of which the “St. Louis” and “St. 
Paul” were constructed in this country 
should have more extended application; the 
tonnage taxes should be enlarged, and trade 
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between the States and Porto Rico and 
Hawaii, together with. the coasting trade of 
those islands, should be restricted to Amer. 
ican vessels. These changes will not, he 
says, ‘raise diplomatic difficulties.” But the 
application of the last-named restriction to 
trade with Porto Rico has already caused 
great dissatisfaction in England and Canada, 


and these recommendations of the Secretary 


have been met in London by expressions of 
deep regret and disappointment. 





There are before Congress two 
bills for a reorganization and 
an increase of the army. One 
of them, prepared by General Miles, has 
been introduced in the Senate by General 
Hawley; the other, said to have been framed 
by Adjutant-General Corbin, has the ap- | 
proval of the Secretary of War, and is pend- 
ing in the House. Both of the bills provide 
for an army of 100,000 men; the Corbin bill 
permits the enlistment of inhabitants of the 


The Two 
Army Bills. 


-hewly acquired islands, and gives an in- 


crease of 25 per cent. in pay to men serving 
in tropical countries. The Miles bill provides 
for a general, two lieutenant-generals, eight 
major-generals and twenty-two brigadiers: 
the Corbin bill does not create the office of 
general, and would make only one lieuten- 
ant-general. As the latter bill considerably 
increases the number of men in a regiment, 
it calls for a smaller number of line officers 
than are provided for in the Miles bill. 
Neither of these measures makes any pro- 
vision for what is known in Europe as a 
general staff; both keep up the three supply 
departments, and both give large opportuni- 
ties for the appointment of civilians to office. 
General Miles’s plan provides for the trans- 
fer of officers from the line to the staff for 
a term of years, in order that in time of 
peace they may become familiar with the 
duties of staff service. The difference in the 
size of regiments gives fifty regiments of in- 
fantry in the Miles plan, as against thirty 
in the Corbin bill. In both measures the 
Medical Corps is greatly enlarged. Both 
are criticised upon the ground that they do 
not take full advantage of the lessons of the 
late war, or of the experience of European 
armies, while the very large increase in the 
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number of officers in the Miles bil] and the 
provision for civilian appointments in both 
are not universally approved. 





The Cuban people have suf- 
fered a great loss in the 
death of Gen. Calixto Gar- 
cia, commander of the insurgent forces at 
the eastern end of the island during the war, 
and recently chairman of the commission 
appointed by the Cuban Assembly to repre- 
sent the interests of the insurgents at Wash- 
ington. General Garcia died of pneumonia 
in Washington on the 11th inst. The wise 
and conciliatory policy of General Wood at 
Santiago has not prevented an unfortunate 
exhibition of lawlessness by the revolution- 
ists in that city. On the second anniversary 
of the death of Antonio Maceo (the 7th inst.) 
_there were elaborate memorial services—a 
parade and a requiem mass in the morning, 
and a public meeting, with orations, in the 
afternoon. Colonel Beacom, the American 
officer commanding in the absence of Gen- 
eral Wood, was not informed that the Cubans 
marching in the parade were to be armed. 
They carried their rifles and machetes, and 
when salutes were fired in front of the ca- 
thedral, bullets struck that edifice and even 
fell in an American camp a mile from the 
town. Immediately thereafter the men were 
disarmed by Colonel Beacom’s order. In the 
evening Capt. Juan Castillo and two Cuban 
soldiers, all mounted, attacked the Spanish 
Club, riding over three policemen, entering 
the building and smashing the chandeliers 
and furniture. Afterward a guard of Ameri- 
cans was stationed at the entrance and Cas- 
tillo was arrested. He and his associates 
were very indignant, and after he had been 
released on bail there was much complaint 
among the insurgents because a Cuban offi- 
cer had been forced to go to prison. While 
the Cubans of the better class deplored the 
conduct of these rioters, the leading Cuban 
newspaper defended them and denounced 
the Americans for interfering to protect the 
Spanish Club. The vice-president of the 
Cuban Club declared that 10,000 Cubans 
would have rescued Castillo if he had not 
been released. This incident shows, it is 
said, that the Cubans need to be restrained 
by the American army from destroying the 
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property #nd endangering the lives of resi- 
dents who took no part in the rebellion. 





The native press at Ma- 
nila, probably controlled 
by Aguinaldo, says that 
the Filipinos should insist upon independ- 
ence and should pay to the United States 
$20,000,000, in compensation for our Govern- 
ment’s payment of that sum to Spain under 
the treaty. There is evidence, however, that 
those Filipinos whose pecuniary interests in 
the islands amount to something, long for an- 
nexation rather than for independence. Two 
brothers, Maximo and Angel Cortes, promi- 
nent and wealthy citizens of Manila, have 
come to Washington to acquire, if possible, 
American citizenship, and to say that Fili- 
pinos of their class desire that the islands 
shall be annexed. The Cortes family as- 
sisted the American forces in various ways, 
and one of these brothers gave $10,000 to 
Aguinaldo, in the presence of Consul-General 
Wildman, with the understanding that the 
insurgent commander was to fight solely for 
annexation. At last accounts Aguinaldo had 
not consented to give up his prisoners. Un- 
der the terms of the treaty these must be 
released, and it is understood that if neces- 
sary our Government will use force to obtain 
possession of them and also to compel the 
insurgent troops to lay down their arms. 
The cruiser “.Raleigh ” recently visited the 
port of Batangos, in Southern Luzon, and 
found there an independent insurgent gov- 
ernment which would not permit the Ameri- 
can officers to land until the consent of 
Aguinaldo was procured. The Government 
at Washington declares that there is no 
foundation in fact for the story, published 
on the 9th inst., that Japan had offered $200,- 
000,000 for the islands and that the offer was 
uncer consideration. Diplomatic representa. 
tives of Japan say that their Government 
does not want the islands; that it would 
shrink from the task of subduing the na- 
tives; that in Formosa it has all the work of 
this kind which it cares for, and that it re- 
gards the annexation of the islands to the 
United States as the best solution of the 
problem. Ex-President Cleveland and ex- 
Secretary Sherman have published their op- 
position. to any project. of annexation, the 
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cent. than those of 1897. In only two previ- 
ous years, 1892 and 1897, have the exports 
exceeded $1,000,000,000. Never before have 
they been twice as great as the imports, 
and it appears that in this year for 
the first time the exports of domestic manu- 
factures exceeded the imports of foreign 
manufactures. The value of the manufac- 
tures exported was $290,500,000, and the 
value of the agricultural products shipped 
to foreign lands ($853,500,000) surpassed by 
$54,000,000 the highest previous record, 
which was that of 1892. 





Secretary Gage argues 
at great length in sup- 
port of a project of cur- 
rency and banking reform, directing atten- 
tion especially to the proposed substitution 
of bank notes for the legal tender notes of 
the Government. A-considerable part of his 
argument is for the enlightenment of those 
in the interior of the country who have been 
led by politicians to regard all such proposi- 
tions as “ bank conspiracies to exploit the 
people.” He shows how the inelasticity of 
the fixed volume of national paper money 
works to the disadvantage of the producers 
who live far from the great financial centers, 
and asserts that a bank currency would 
adapt itself to the requirements of the peo- 
ple in all parts of the country, a part of it 
going temporarily into retirement when not 
needed, but- becoming available and active 
again when required by industrial condi- 
tions, and in the places where it would be 
most serviceable. The question as to the 
manner in which the proposed bank cur- 
rency should be secured is carefully consid- 
ered, in the light afforded by the systems in 
use in Canada and in certain countries of 
the Old World. The Secretary urges that 
the American merchant marine should now 
be assisted by liberal subsidies of various 
kinds. The system of payments for ocean 
mail service should be extended; American 
vessels should receive‘graded bounties upon 
the mileage navigated; the principle by vir- 
tue of which the “St. Louis” and “St. 
Paul” were constructed in this country 
should have more extended application; the 
tonnage taxes should be enlarged, and trade 
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between the States and Porto Rico and 
Hawaii, together with the coasting trade of 
those islands, should be restricted to Amer. 
ican vessels. These changes will not, he 
says, “‘ raise diplomatic difficulties.” But the 
application of the last-named restriction to 
trade with Porto Rico has already caused 
great dissatisfaction in England and Canada, 


and these recommendations of the Secretary 


have been met in London by expressions of 
deep regret and disappointment. 





There are before Congress two 
bills for a reorganization and 
an increase of the army. One 
of them, prepared by General Miles, has 
been introduced in the Senate by General 
Hawley; the other, said to have been framed 
by Adjutant-General Corbin, has the ap- | 
proval of the Secretary of War, and is pend- 
ing in the House. Both of the bills provide 
for an army of 100,000 men; the Corbin bill 
permits the enlistment of inhabitants of the 
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-hnewly acquired islands, and gives an in- 


crease of 25 per cent. in pay to men serving 
in tropical countries. The Miles bill provides 
for a general, two lieutenant-generals, eight 
major-generals and twenty-two brigadiers; 
the Corbin bill does not create the office of 
general, and would make only one lieuten- 
ant-general. As the latter bill considerably 
increases the number of men in a regiment, 
it calls for a smaller number of line officers 
than are provided for in the Miles bill. 
Neither of these measures makes any pro- 
vision for what is known in Europe as a 
general staff; both keep up the three supply 
departments, and both give large opportuni- 
ties for the appointment of civilians to office. 
General Miles’s plan provides for the trans- 
fer of officers from the line to the staff for 
a term of years, in order that in time of 
peace they may become familiar with the 
duties of staff service. The difference in the 
size of regiments gives fifty regiments of in- 
fantry in the Miles plan, as against thirty 
in the Corbin bill. In both measures the 
Medical Corps is greatly enlarged. Both 
are criticised upon the ground that they do 
not take full advantage of the lessons of the 
late war, or of the experience of European 
armies, while the very large increase in the 
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uumber of officers in the Miles bil] and the 
provision for civilian appointments in both 
are not universally approved. 





The Cuban people have suf- 
fered a great loss in the 
death of Gen. Calixto Gar- 
cia, commander of the insurgent forces at 
the eastern end of the island during the war, 
and recently chairman of the commission 
appointed by the Cuban Assembly to repre- 
sent the interests of the insurgents at Wash- 
ington. General Garcia died of pneumonia 
in Washington on the 11th inst. The wise 
and conciliatory policy of General Wood at 
Santiago has not prevented an unfortunate 
exhibition of lawlessness by the revolution- 
ists in that city. On the second anniversary 
of the death of Antonio Maceo (the 7th inst.) 
_there were elaborate memorial services—a 
parade and a requiem mass in the morning, 
and a public meeting, with orations, in the 
afternoon. Colonel Beacom, the American 
officer commanding in the absence of Gen- 
eral Wood, was not informed that the Cubans 
marching in the parade were to be armed. 
They carried their rifles and machetes, and 
when salutes were fired in front of the ca- 
thedral, bullets struck that edifice and even 
fell in an American camp a mile from the 
town. Immediately thereafter the men were 
disarmed by Colonel Beacom’s order. In the 
evening Capt. Juan Castillo and two Cuban 
soldiers, all mounted, attacked the Spanish 
Club, riding over three policemen, entering 
the building and smashing the chandeliers 
and furniture. Afterward a guard of Ameri- 
cans was stationed at the entrance and Cas- 
tillo was arrested. He and his associates 
were very indignant, and after he had been 
released on bail there was much complaint 
among the insurgents because a Cuban offi- 
cer had been foreed to go to prison. While 
the Cubans of the better class deplored the 
conduct of these rioters, the leading Cuban 
newspaper defended them and denounced 
the Americans for interfering to protect the 
Spanish Club. The vice-president of the 
Cuban Club declared that 10,000 Cubans 
would have rescued Castillo if he had not 
been released. This incident shows, it is 
said, that the Cubans need to be restrained 
by the American army from destroying the 
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property #nd endangering the lives of resi- 
dents who took no part in the rebellion. 





The native press at Ma- 
nila, probably controlled 
by Aguinaldo, says that 
the Filipinos should insist upon independ- 
ence and should pay to the United States 
$20,000,000, in compensation for our Govern- 
ment’s payment of that sum to Spain under 
the treaty. There is evidence, however, that 
those Filipinos whose pecuniary interests in 
the islands amount to something, long for an- 
nexation rather than for independence. Two 
brothers, Maximo and Angel Cortes, promi- 
nent and wealthy citizens of Manila, have 
come to Washington to acquire, if possible, 
American citizenship, and to say that Fili- 
pinos of their class desire that the islands 
shall be annexed. The Cortes family as- 
sisted the American forces in various ways, 
and one of these brothers gave $10,000 to 
Aguinaldo, in the presence of Consul-General 
Wildman, with the understanding that the 
insurgent commander was to fight solely for 
annexation. At last accounts Aguinaldo had 
not consented to give up his prisoners. Un- 
der the terms of the treaty these must be 
released, and it is understood that if neces- 
sary our Government will use force to obtain 
possession of them and also to compel the 
insurgent troops to lay down their arms. 
The cruiser “ Raleigh” recently visited the 
port of Batangos, in Southern Luzon, and 
found there an independent insurgent gov- 
ernment which would not permit the Ameri- 
can officers to land until the consent of 
Aguinaldo was procured. The Government 
at Washington declares that there is no 
foundation in fact for the story, published 
on the 9th inst., that Japan had offered $200,- 
000,000 for the islands and that the offer was 
uncer consideration. Diplomatic representa. 
tives of Japan say that their Government 
does not want the islands; that it would 
shrink from the task of subduing the na- 
tives; that in Formosa it has all the work of 
this kind which it cares for, and that it re- 
gards the annexation of the islands to the 
United States as the best solution of the 
problem. Ex-President Cleveland and ex- 
Secretary Sherman have published their op- 
position to any project of annexation, the 
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latter expressing a hope that the Senate will 
reject the treaty and that Aguinaldo will be- 
come the Washington of a new republic in 
the China Sea. A two-thirds majority for 
the treaty in the Senate seems assured. 





No more significant illus- 
tration of the new position 
which this country holds 
before Europe could be found than the com- 
ments in the foreign press on the President’s 
message and the foreign policy of this coun- 
try as outlined in it. In general the com- 
ment is favorable. There is the recognition 
of a new and somewhat uncertain element 
to be reckoned with, but there appears no 
disposition to antagonize us. England is 
naturally interested in the Canal question, 
and some of the comments on what the writ- 
ers interpret as a deliberate ignoring of Brit- 
ish interests are almost truculent.: The 
strongest papers, however, realize that some 
revision of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is in- 
evitable and are disposed to give this Gov- 
ernment credit for common-sense and fair- 
ness. Spain seems to get little or no sym- 
pathy. She has been beaten and by her own 
fault, and must simply accept the conse- 
quences. The Chinese question is somewhat 
prominent in connection with the occupation 
of the Philippines, and there both England 
and Germany appear to be well satisfied 
with the outlook. The open-door policy an- 
nounced meets with hearty approval, and 
both countries are careful to say that they 
have no desire to interfere with American 
interests. France and Russia are, for the 
most part, significantly silent, and the an- 
nouncement by ex-Minister Barrett, after a 
visit to Peking and other ports, that Ameri- 
can interests are seriously threatened by 
the French and Russian policies, is in accord 
with the meager references in the press. 


America 
Before Europe. 





Proofs are increasing that 
the English Government has 
come to ‘the decision that the 
best way to secure peace is to be very plain 
spoken in its relations with France. In di- 
rect contravention of all preceding diplo- 
matic rules, Sir Edmund Monson, British 
Ambassador at Paris, in a speech before the 
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gave France distinct warning that she must 
cease the “ policy of pin pricks which; while 
it can only procure ephemeral gratification 
to a short-lived Ministry, must inevitably 
perpetuate across the Channel irritation 
which a high spirited nation must eventually 
feel is intolerable.” He affirmed that Eng- 
land has no feeling of hostility to France, 
but a desire for the best of relations; but 
she cannot submit to see her plans thwarted 
by such ill considered movements -as the 
establishing of rival educational institutions 
in Khartum. This raised a storm in Paris, 
which was not lessened by a speech two 
days later by Mr. Chamberlain, in which he 
gave the impression that the Government 
looks upon the French policy as chiefly in- 
tended to keep open a British quarrel not so 
much in the interests of France herself as 
of Russia. That Russia would support 
France in any overt action he did not be- 
lieve, and a positive stand by England was 
therefore the speediest and best way to se- 
cure peace. In the same line is the report 
that the leaders of both parties in England 
have agreed to take up the Newfoundland . 
question and oppose the French aggressions 
there. At the same time there is new inter- 
est in the leadership of the Liberal party. 
Lord Rosebery is increasing in popularity, 
but he still holds off, apparently determined 
not to accept the position unless he can 
be sure of a firmly united support. Sir 
William Harcourt is weakening, and some 
new men, as Mr. Asquith and Lord Grey, 
are coming to the front. 





The Court of Cassation in Paris 
has decided that the Picquart 
court martial must attend on its 
own decision in the Dreyfus matter. Gen- 
eral Zurlinden has bowed to the inevitable, 
postponed his pet scheme, and among all the 
best elements in France there is a feeling of 
relief. The violent anti-revisionist press, 
however, is furious, declaring that it is a 
judicial coup d@’état, and there are vague 
rumors of what the generals who have been 
involved in the matter may do to save them- 
selves. A demonstration of the League of 
Patriots. led by Déroulede, was prevented 
by prompt and vigorous action of the mili- 
tary, and there is considerable anxiety. 
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Stories of the absurdities connected with the 
Dreyfus trial abound and there seetis to be 
a general revulsion in favor of him, altho 
earnest efforts are made to keep up the anti- 
Semitic fever. An eloquent monk made a 
furious attack on the Jews in a sermon in 
the Madeleine on Sunday, in which he said 
that the Jewish religion is false and con- 
demned of God; that the Jews’ only ideal is 
a sack of gold, and that the race is accursed. 
Between these episodes the papers find time 
to denounce very bitterly Sir Edmund Mon- 
son’s speech, followed by Mr. Chamberlain’s, 
as a deliberate provocation of the nation 
and as most offensive in manner as well as 
matter. Still the navy has allowed the re- 
newal of furloughs, and the outlook is not 
considered really as stormy as it seems to 
be, as Russia gives no indication of special 
assistance andGermanyis manifesting an un- 
willingness to countenance any disturbance. 





The assembling of the Reichstag 
at Berlin on December 6th gave 
occasion forthe Emperor to make 
his address announcing his policy. In general 
that is decidedly for peace. Germany’s rela- 
tions with foreign Powers are to be guided 
with that in view; the Czar’s proposal re- 
ceives warm approval; the Anti-Anarchist 
Congress is indorsed, and neutrality between 
Spain and this country in the recent war is 
approved. At the same time the dangers 
involved in possible differences between 
France and England are recognized, as well 
as the necessity for protecting German co- 
lonial interests in order to their develop- 
ment; and in view of this there is presented 
an army bill with increasing expenditure, 
which will necessitate an addition to the 
debt ‘of very nearly $25,000,000. By the 
year 1902, according to this bill, the peace 
effective of the army is to reach a total of 
502.506 men for the rank and file. With re- 
gard to the visit to Palestine the Emperor 
expressed his deep gratitude that he had 
been able to carry out the desire of his three 
predecessors and secure also a long cher- 
ished wish of the German Catholics. The 
relations with Turkey, he hoped, would 
prove to be a permanent benefit to German 
prestige and the national interests of the 
empire. In the organization of the Reichstag 
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the selection of 4 Centrist as president is re- 
garded as favorable to the passage of the 
army bill without difficulty. The sharpest 
discussion, it is expected, will arise from a 
elause in the Emperor’s speech advocating 
an anti-strike measure providing for the 
punishment of those who intimidate non- 
strikers, but not interfering with the work- 
men’s right of coalition. The peculiar con- 
nection in which it was introduced into the 
address is popularly interpreted to mean 
that the Emperor is resolved to make it a 
test question and dissolve the Reichstag if 
the bill is rejected. The Reichstag itself in 
many respects compares favorably with the 
last House, 53 per cent. of its members be- 
ing university men. The Agrarians are not 
as powerful and are rather bitter, altho a 
clause in the address calling for a meat in- 
spection bill, it is claimed, will sooth them 
somewhat. So far as the discusion in re- 
gard to the Caroline Islands is concerned, 
there is reported an absolute denial. that 
Germany is interested in the matter at all 





. , For the moment the Hun- 
—, garian Reichstag is taking the 

place in public attention occu- 
pied by the Austrian Reichsrath. The an- 
nouncement that Baron Banffy was in favor 
of a decree continuing the Ausgleich till the 
close of 1899 has aroused the bitterest oppo- 
sition in the Chamber of Deputies, and the 
President of the Chamber and one of the 
Vice-Presidents resigned early in the week. 
At the same time the minister for Croatia, 
Slavonia and Dalmatia in the Hungarian | 
Cabinet affirmed that he could not remain in 
a ministry which employed unconstitutional 
means for carrying on the Government. 
This was followed by a counter action of the 
ministerial party, which has a strong ma- 
jority in the Parliament, and the position of 
the Government was indorsed by 305 out of 
a total of 452 members. The next day the 
disturbances were renewed. The President, 
who had resigned, withdrew his resignation, 
but repeated it again the day after, and the 
resignation was accepted by a strong ma- 
jority, altho there were very serious fears 
expressed by the opposition as to the results 
following an attempt to carry on the Govern- 
ment by decrees. On the 10th there were very 
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stormy scenes in the Lower Eouse, and when 
Premier Banffy arose to speak one of the op- 
position members rushed upon him and for 
a while there was very great turmoil. At 
last, however, order was restored, and it was 
expected that the House would probably be 
adjourned. The secret of the whole diffi- 
culty appears to be the intense determina- 
tion of the opposition, led largely by Francis 
Kossuth, to sever economic relations be- 
tween Hungary and Austria, and emphasize 
thus the independence of the kingdom of 
Hungary. In support of this view there is 


also the feeling that some such action is es- 
sential in order to the preservation of Mag- 
yar influence in Hungary itself, which is en- 
dangered by the increase of power on the 
part of the Germans and the Slavs, who are 
strengthened by the sympathies of the cor- 
responding elements in the Austrian Empire. 





The Egyptian Budget for 1899 is 
England an interesting commentary on 
ia: Gigaee. English rule in that country. 
The entire revenue is estimated at $53,000,- 
000, an increase of $5,000,000 since 1888, 
while at the same time the strain of tax 
upon the people has been considerably les- 
sened, the land tax having been reduced by 
$1,080,000. The expenditure is kept well 
within the income, leaving a balance of 
$200,000, while at the same time $2,080,000 
are to be paid into the general reserve fund 
and $1,325,000 to the fund for the conversion 
of the debt, showing a most prosperous con- 
dition. The heavy growth of. the reserve 
fund is under pressure from Europe and is 
not regarded with great favor by the Eng- 
lish administrators, who would prefer to see 
a moderate reserve fund and still further de- 
crease in taxation. 'The estimates for expen- 
ditures include also $182,000 for the Egyp- 
tian army, $550,000 for the civil administra- 
tion of the Sudan, and $250,000 for the work- 
ing of the Sudan railways. Already, how- 
ever, an income of $200,000 is expected from 
the Sudan to help balance the outlay. The 
opposition of England to the French schools 
proposed for Khartum is based upon the 
same difficulty manifest in the existence of 
the reserve fund, the introduction into the 
Egyptian administration and life of influ- 
ences adverse to England and which tend to 
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neutralize the good effect of her plans for 
the country. Hitherto French has been the 
recognized official language, but there are 
reports that in view of the attitude of France 
English will shortly take its place. 





’ The course of the Empress Dow- 
ager is not free from difficulties. 
According to a telegram from 

Peking, the new Russian Minister on pre- 

senting his credentials presented them to the 

Emperor, the Dowager Empress not being 

present, having, it is said, absolutely refused 

to present them to her or to have any dealings 
with her. The Emperor, it was announced, 
was weak and sickly. At the same time the 

French Minister has sent an ultimatum to 

the Tsung-li-Yamen, threatening that unless 

the French missionary now held a prisoner 
by the rebels in the province of Sze-Chuen 
is released within ten days a force of French 
troops will be ordered to cross the border. 

To this the Chinese Government replies that 

it is simply impracticable; that the whole of 

that province is virtually in the hands of the 
rebels and that itisimpossible for the Chinese 
troops on such short notice to overcome them. 

The French demands in the region of Shang- 

hai are extending, it is said, and amount to 

a virtual annexation of a considerable por- 

tion of the Yang-tse Valley. These demands 

the Viceroy of the province has absolutely 
declined to yield. Germany also is taking 
her share and has demanded through her 
ministry that a German missionary lately 
maltreated in the province of Shantung 
shall be escorted through the district by 

Chinese officials, that special honors be 

shown him, and that the Mandarin respon- 

sible for the outrage be degraded. Possibly 
in connection with these various difficulties 
the Dowager Empress’s anger at Kang Yu 

Wei, the Cantonese reformer, has occasioned 

a secret order to the Chinese Minister at 

Tokio instructing him to capture the dis- 

turber of peace at all cost. In view of the 

French demands at Nanking, it is said that 

both the British and Japanese fleets have 
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‘been ordered to that port in defense of the 


Viceroy, and America’s interest in the mat- 
ter is indicated by a protest by our own em- 
bassy against the cession. 





THE RETURN OF ROMANCE. 


BY MAURICE 


TuE literary atmosphere of the world has 
changed greatly within the past five years. 
Indeed, there has been almost a complete re- 
versal of the main current, especially as re- 
gards fiction. Some of us, as far back as in 
the late seventies, when Mr. Henry James 
with his charming artificialities, and Mr. 
Howells with his delightful presentations of 
the commonplace, had bulled the literary 
markets of America with quotations from 
Flaubert, Tolstoi and Daudet, were reckless 
enough to predict a short life for so-called 
realism; but perhaps even we did not expect 
its demise so early. 

We remember, too, how we were brick- 
batted by a host of clever critics when we 
were desperate enough to say that Jane 
Austen did not seem to us a safe model for 
masculine American novelists to gauge their 
stature by; and how, when we suggested 
that never in all the past ages had any really 
great genius rejected heroism for thumb- 
twirling and cherry-seed carving as a sub- 
ject for art, we were told that the day of 
heroism was dead—that it ended with “ Jack 
and the Beanstalk.” Some of us, now that 
the cow has actually munched the grindstone, 
crank and all, would like to mention Dewey 
and Hobson and Wheeler and Roosevelt with 
a distinct “ I told you so!” 

Romance is imperishable; it can never lose 
its fascination. Those who thought they had 
discovered a finer art than Homer’s, Shakes- 
peare’s, Scott’s and Thackeray’s seem to 
have been mistaken; or if they did discover it 
they have failed to captivate humanity with 
it. The ideal was not to be banished with 
Jane Austen’s fly-brush and dust-broom. 
The “ big bow-wow ” of Scott could not be 
permanently drowned in the racket made by 
the purveyors of commonplace. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell’s romances have startled 
the critics with their success; not because of 
their literary shortcomings, for they are good 
literature, decidedly good; and certainly not 
on account of their exaggerated pictures of 
life; for they keep within reasonable limits; 
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but because critics-had come to the way of 
expecting nothing to succeed in the higher 
circle of intelligence except the art of the 
so-called realists. Ibsen, Zola, Tolstoi, Hardy, 
Howells, James, Meredith, these and their 
followers and imitators had the field. They 
were alike and unlike; but all of them faced 
hard against high ideals of life and depicted 
only pessimism in one form or another. Mr. 
Howells and Mr. James were genial enough 
themselves, and nice almost to finicality in 
the verbal presentation of.things; but they 
saw no heroism in human life. 

What has come to pass? The romancers 
are in the saddle. Stevenson broke the way 
with good literature—a style not to be set 
aside for that of any realist—and stories as 
picturesque and as wonderful as anything in 
Shakespeare or Scott. There was a great 
rally and charge. Even in France, where on 
one hand Flaubert and Guy de Maupassant 
and on the other Zola had held everything, a 
sudden wave of change was felt, and now 
Cyrano de Bergerac takes the field by storm. 
Dumas pére might well ieap out of his grave 
and enjoy the triumph. Victor Hugo, the 
giant, would feel through the sepulcher’s 
stones the shock of a return to romantic 
ideals. 

The first great story-tellers, Homer, A‘s- 
chylus, Sophocles, Euripides, felt truly the 
eternal, unchangeable elements of art. Other 
Greeks of splendid talent endeavored to 
avoid them and make mere literature serve 
instead of romance. Theocritus, the last 
great Greek, renewed the old wonder in the 
simplest way. Virgil drew the tradition 
over into Italy; Dante handed it on down; 
Chaucer gave it new vigor in England; 
Shakespeare, Scott and Thackeray glorified 
it. How strange if indeed ‘ Daisy Miller” 
and the like could have abolished the law of 
romance, made good by such a line of mas- 
ters! How curious if a revival of Jane Aus- 
ten’s trivial humor and nerveless touch could 
have shut virile power and splendid heroism 
out of fiction! Just as easy for the simper- 
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ing and emasculate “dudes” of our day to 
have hindered the charging lines of heroic 
men at Santiago. 

It had to come; human nature in its deep- 
est and richest wells held what made certain 
the return of heroism and romance. We 
cannot thrive and be happy on pessimism. 
A meal of it now and then may be eaten for 
a change; but a regular diet of depressing 
and discouraging dishes will make the best 
appetite revolt. Ibsen and Tolstoi and Flau- 
bert have passed. Good-by to them. The 
two-bites-of-a-cherry novel is a drug in the 
market. Here come “ Hugh Wynne” and 
“Cyrano de Bergerac ” and Kipling’s stories. 
Exit “Jude, the Obscure,” enter “ Quo 
Vadis.” Farewell to “ Anna Karénina,” good 
morning to Mr. Maurice Hewlett with his 
delicious romances under his arm. And 
“Your humble servant, madam,” to the au- 
thor of that marvelous romance “ Prisoners 
of Hope.” Jane Austen was well enough, 
but we prefer Mary Johnston. The petty 
and frivolous things of every-day contempo- 
rary life are not all-important, albeit they 
are important—to some people. 

To speak in the most serious critical mood, 
it is significant, it is comforting, to see and 
feel the change. Of course there will be a 
forcing of the wind. We are apt to go too 
far in the new direction; but the direction is 
right. A return to what is art’s life, the 
ideal, to what is fiction’s only firm basis, ro- 
mance that seems real and yet idealizes life, 
is the return to the best standard of nature. 
Flaubert, Ibsen, Zola, Tolstoi and Thomas 
Hardy have served the age a good turn if 
they have convinced its sense of art that 
health is a better subject to contemplate 
than disease, and that fiction’s chief purpose 
is not to disgust and discourage, but to de- 
light and encourage. 

The bulk of current fiction, especially 
American fiction, is wholesome, vigorous, 
sound. Our publishers seem to be looking 
for enjoyable books containing a sort of lit- 
erary wine delicious but not injurious. It ig 
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an encouraging sign. We have had enough 
of the stale pretense of “high moral pur- 
pose” in fiction like “ The Christian” and 
“'Tess;’? more than enough of the namby- 
pamby didactic fiction representing neither 
life nor romance. What we are glad of is 
hearty, sensible, stirring, even heady fiction, 
written to delectate and read for the per- 
fectly healthful and honest pleasure of ro- 
mance. 

It was a great mistake when our novelists, 
our moralists and our religious teachers fell 
into Tolstoi’s trap, thinking that because he 
held himself to be a primitive Christian he 
surely must be a safe and sound novelist. 
His genius is great, his novels are powerful 
in their crude way, but they are evil beyond 
anything written in this century. Espe- 
cially have they wrought evil to the -sub- 
stance and the spirit of the world’s fiction. 
Their whole teaching has been that life is 
evil and that evil is the only true subject of 
art. Just the oposite is what should be ac- 
cepted as true—namely, that life is good and 
that the true office of art is to give life the 
benefit of high ideals, wholesome delecta- 
tions and harmless intellectual and. spiritual 
recreations, thus helping to keep it good. 

But let us not rush to the other extrenie of 
fancying that if art must be helpful it must 
be consciously helpful—that it must preach. 
Our second state will be immeasurably 
worse than our first if we make a science of 
fiction. The boy Keats struck the true 
chord: 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

In fiction beauty is as manifold as in life, 
and the novelist or story writer has but to 
dip the pen in the sap of life to find true ro- 
mance. The trouble with so-called realism 
has been that in the groves of life it tapped 
none but disease-stricken and death-embit- 
tered trees. Nothing has seemed real to the 
realist but evil, nothing true but the com- 
monplace. The world is tired at last of this 
view of life. Hit realism. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, Inv. 





‘THE ORNAMENTATION OF BOOKS. 


BY RUSSELL STURGIS. 


, 

A YEAR ago this interesting subject was 
discussed in these columns, but was left at 
the point where the modern printed page 
came up in its turn for discussion. The 
printed page—that is to say, the page printed 
from movable type, whether directly or 
through the intermediary stage of a stereo- 
type plate—is almost of necessity less inter- 
esting than the manuscript page or that 
printed from an engraved plate. The differ- 
ence is very obvious when one compares 
the title page of a book of the Elzevir folio 
size with the pages of the text, The title 
page will have been printed from an en- 
graved plate of copper, and in it the letters 
will be composed with a great deal of ‘care 
for each special character, and alse with 
thought for the line. for the paragraph, for 
the effect of the whole page, an effeet, not 
as in modern bookwork, of conventional vary- 
ing lengths of lines and varying sizes of 
letters, but with a serious thought for gen- 
eral decorative appearance of the whole. 
A page of the text will show, indeed, some 
attempt at design on the part of the type- 
founder; and herewith begins a brief in- 
quiry into a small but most attractive de- 
tail. 

The type-founders of Italy dropped at 
once the monkish character, the Gothic 
character, the angular and difficult, tho pic- 
turesque letter of. the monastic scriptoria. 
They took to characters whose forms were 
furnished them by the Roman inscriptions; 
and as they had little archeological dis- 
crimination, they mingled together in an 
equal worship characters of the first and of 
the fourth centuries A.D. They adopted, 
however, from the medieval stock in trade 
some of those curious abbreviations which 
make the manuscript page of the fifteenth 
century a misery to unpracticed transcibers. 
In such a book as, for instance, the very 
beautiful book of 14838, “ Roberti Voltury De 
Re Militari,” almost any succeeding three 
or four lines will supply the curious student 
of letter form with from two to half a dozen 


picturesque abbreviations, varying from the 
simple scroll-shaped bar which, coming 
above a vowel, marks the suppression of a 
consonant, exactly as the modern French 
circumflex accent marks the place where of 
old an s had completed the word—from this 
to the capital 2 with a diagonal mark across 
it, to the Q with a mark across its tail and 
a’ double bar above it, to the P with its 
rounded top ending in a characteristi¢ scroll, 
and to the double p of two kinds, the one 
looking like a Greek 4, all of which signify 
each its own special abbreviated syllable.~ 
To this must be added the attractive vari- 
ety of the larger letters, for there are more 
shapes of the capital 7 and the capital C 
than one of each. This, however, is but a 
very moderate instance of variety in letter 
forms. Throughout the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries the habit of varying the 
shapes of the letters prevailed, and may 
often be thought to have grown in force 
rather than to have declined. A book as 
late as the “ Ancient Germany” of Philip 
Cluvier (1631) is a mine of interesting detail 
to the student of letter forms. Ignoring the 
engraved title page, one finds in the book 
proper Roman, Italic and Greek characters 
mingled in a most remarkable fashion on 
every separate page, partly in the way of 
quotations from the numerous authors by 
compilation from whose works the book was 
Pieced together; and then the Dedication to 
the Estates of Holland is in one, and a very 
peculiar letter, while the Preface to the 
Reader is in a different type again. It need 
hardly be said that the tables of contents, 
the “Argumenta Rerum” and the “ Index 
Rerum,” as well as the Greek sonnet ad- 
dressed to the author and signed by no less 
potent a name than that of Daniel Heinsius, 
are all in typography of separate and very 
artistic character. There is still, however, 
a modification to be insisted on, and that is 
that the differences among the forms of the 
same letter which we find to exist in Italian 
typography become here, in the Dutch book, 
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extraordinarily numerous. A memorandum 
made many years ago seems to have been 
lost. but recollection seems to say that 
twenty forms of the capital C and nearly as 
many of other letters, large and small, are 
discoverable in the text. The Italic char- 
acters allow of this variety more than do the 
more formal Roman characters, but in these 
last the diversity exists. And it must be ob- 
served that the same page, the same para- 
graph, the same sentence, gives us instances 
of these differences. Thus, the long f and 
the long s are intended to be exactly alike 
except for the cross-bar; but the s’s are un- 
like among themselves, and so are the ‘P's, 
and taking the two letters together, six va- 
rieties are discoverable in a sentence. The 
two letters f i, made in one piece, as they 
often are in modern times, exist in three 
varieties; the double s, made of two long s’s 
cast in one type; the c ¢ in one piece; the 
capital A and the capital M, with long, 
sweeping, curved up-strokes at the begin- 
ning, and with a scroll at the top meant for 
ornament alone; the floriated and fantastic 
character £, of two forms; the s ¢ in one 
piece—all these and more than these are to 
be found in .one-quarter page, to which, 
moreover, the inserted quotations in Greek 
character of picturesque design add a fur- 
ther charm. ; 

So much by way of episode. Good taste, 
or, at least, severe taste, would bid us go 
back to Italian models for all that is refined, 
and the act of opening the splendid volume 
of the Italian “ Epistles of St. Jerome” (Fer- 
rara, 1497) reminds the student that there is 
something else in the decoration of a page 
than merely beauty of typography and va- 
rieties of that beauty. The text is arranged 
in two columns to each page, with a broad, 
white band between, rivaling almost the 
width of the margin; and the column is 
broken continually by woodcuts as long 
from left to right as its own breadth. These 
woodcuts, concerning the authorship of 
which there has been some argument, are 
of beautiful design, in “ outline,” of course,— 
that is to say, drawn in line and without 
more than indications of folds of drapery, 
subdivisions of flowing hair, or of beard, 
lines of rock and river, and the like,—are 
yet in their small size and their simple com- 
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position of singular expressional and deco- 
rative value. Let it be admitted that such 
pictures as these were intended to be colored 
by hand; it must also be admitted that they 
were intended to be lovely when not so 
colored, and it must always have been the 
fate of five copies to remain uncolored for 
one that received its full adornment. Some 
of these cuts are of special application as 
titles or tail pieces, as when a youth, or 
angel, is seen supporting a scutcheon- 
shaped tablet bearing a text to which St. 
Jerome points—* Diapsalma ” or ‘‘ Nisi Domi- 
nus edificaverit domum.” Whether used as 
head and tail pieces or not, these cuts are 
put in where they are wanted, and without 
the slightest attempt at pretty spacings in 
the page. This, it would seem, is a good 
hint for modern bookmakers. Besides the 
cuts of significant subject there are really 
splendid capital letters, white on a black 
ground diversified with white bands and 
scrolls. The lettering itself is of singular 
grace and dignity, tho without that great 
variety of form which has been alluded to 
above. The life of St. Jerome, at the begin- 
ning of the volume, has many more cuts in 
proportion than the Epistles themselves; 
there are two pages framed with very splen- 
did outline borders and two title pages of 
Gothic character, as if they had been de- 
signed a century before for a manuscript 
and were now copied in wood-engraving. 
The well-known Italic letter seems to have 
been invented as a perpetuation of manu- 
script, because it is more natural to the 
human hand to write in sloping than in 
strictly vertical strokes, and any engrosser 
will tell you that he can turn out Italic let- 
ters more readily than imitation of Roman 
characters. Itis a curious question whether, 
if we were accustomed to it, we could read 
it with perfect ease. It lingered on in Italy 
for a long time. The “ Velmatius,” printed 
in Venice in 1588, finds its forms repeated, 
or nearly so, in the hundred stories of “ San- 
sovino,” printed in 1571; nor is this a late 
specimen of carefully made books printed 
throughout in that character. Till a much 
later date, and elsewhere than in Italy, the 
Italian type was used for prefaces and notes, 
as in the book of Cluvier cited above; but 
the Roman character carried it over the 
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Italian for the great body of a book even in 
Italy outside of Venice. 

Of equal interest is the lingering desire to 
give something of the medieval picturesque- 
ness to letters which are, on the whole, Ro- 
man in character. We find this more com- 
monly outside of Italy than in the favored 
peninsula itself, and that is natural; but it 
is curious to see it prevailing in Spain, and 
io note such a book as the “ Letters of St. 
Jerome,’ in Spanish, printed at Seville in 
and to see how the workman has 
steered a middle course between the strong 
pull which he received from Italy and the 
generally overmastering influence of the 
Church, or, at least, of the monastic orders. 
The text, on the whole, is legible. It is only 
now and then that one is vexed by a passage 
down which the eye does not pass as readily 
as if the whole were in Roman character. 
This disposition to keep something of the 
Gothic look in the Roman letter has been 
influential with modern designers, as in the 
«ase with certain books of William Morris’s 
Kelmscott Press, which, as is well known, 
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used three alphabets, two of which were 
generally Roman in character, the third of 
which was more nearly Gothic. 

It seems best to insist upon these simple 
elements of design because the modern 
printed book might easily be made beautiful 
in the ways indicated, while it can only at 
great cost be adorned with splendid borders, 
beautiful sub-text designs or variety of color. 
It is, the fault which the critics find with 
Morris’s attempts at specially made alpha- 
bets and fonts of type, that he should not 
have given more variety to his letters. 
Thus, in the alphabet used in “ The Floure 
and The Leafe,” edited by F. S. Ellis, one 
is at a loss to know why there were not three 
forms of the eapital 7 and six of the capital 
W. and as many of the lower case f or p or y 
instead of the single form of each which one 
discovers in examining a page. The charm 
which would have been given by that single 
modification of the typography would have 
been unspeakable; and many a reader, who 
would not have discovered the cause, would 
still have found the page more lovely. 

New York Ciry, 
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BY PROF. SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D. 


To human ken, the greatest event in the 
history of Protestantism, in Syria and Pales- 
tine, has just taken place in connection with 
the visit of the German Emperor to Jerusa- 
lem, and in the dedication of the German 
Chureh of the Redeemer. All friends of mis- 
sions around the world have reason to re- 
joice in this achievement. 

It furnishes, to some extent, protection to 
an evangelical form of faith by the strongest 
Power on the Continent. The absence of 
such protection, either foreign or native, is 
the greatest obstacle to the rapid spread of 
Protestant Christianity in Syria and Pales- 
(ine. It is the unvarying testimony of mis- 
sionaries that great accessions cannot be ex- 
pected to their Churches until there is some 
form of governmental protection afforded 
evangelical Christians more than at the pres- 
ent time. Mohammedans will not publicly 
‘ibrace Christianity in any considerable 


numbers when such a step means torture 
and death. Men will not leave the old Chris- 
tian Churches by hundreds to become Protes- 
tants when such a course means the serious 
diminution of civil rights. Such %acrifices 
are especially hard for the Syrian. who is 
more affected than almost any other race by 
considerations of gain and advantage. 
Political considerations make the greatest 
difference, as all must recognize, with refer- 
ence to the rapid spread of Christianity in 
any country. It cannot thrive where the 
Government is persistently antagonistic. 
The atmosphere of the Inquisition chokes it. 
It flourishes best when it has the free air 
of such countries as Germany, Great Britain 
or America. In Syria and Palestine the work 
of missions has been going on for more than 
three-quarters of a century. Thousands of 
children have been trained in schools, tens 
of thousands have come in one way or an- 
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other under Christian influences, and yet, 
while the results are encouraging, there has 
been no harvest proportionate to all this 
seed-sowing. There are doubtless thousands 
who are Protestants at heart, who are still 
members of the old Churches, who do not 
come out because the sacrifice involved 
seems to them to be too great. 

The visit of the German Emperor does not 
affect these conditions in a formal and offi- 
cial way, but indirectly that visit must work 
great changes. He and his ancestors, ac- 
cording to a semi-official utterance of a Turk- 
ish paper, have had great influence in Orien- 
tal affairs. It is true that the present Em- 
peror has been charged with failing to use 
his influence with the Sultan, when a decid- 
ed word in season might have put a stop to 
the Armenian massacres. But those who 
claim to be better informed say that his in- 
fluence prevented a carnage far more general 
and awful than anything that occurred. It 
is claimed, then, that he kept Turkish fanat- 
icism from sweeping all before it. 

Be this as it may, we are not likely to over- 
estimate the importance of the present visit. 
Moslems and nominal Christians have seen 
one of the most powerful rulers of modern 
times undertake, as his special mission, the 
dedication of a Protestant church. They 
have had reason to be impressed with the 
devout character of his words and acts, 
whether judged by his official utterances on 
the day of dedication or by his kneeling on 
the bare ground with the Empress on the 
Mount of Olives; all would doubtless say, as 
a German Catholic priest said to me: “ God 
only knows the hearts, but I believe him to 
be a sincere Christian and genuine in all he 
does.” 

The moral power of this visit in its influ- 
ence on the Sultan and on all his subjects, 
whether Moslems or Christians, must be 
very great. It will open the eyes of the peo- 
ple more widely than ever before to the supe- 
rior power of evangelical Christianity. 

The Germans deserve great credit in con- 
nection with their work in Jerusalem. It was 
the idealist, William IV, King of Prussia, 
who felt the need of presenting a united 
Protestantism before the subjects of the Sul- 
tan in Palestine. It was he who was con- 
vinced that there should be some visible 
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head of the Chtitch, and who proposed a 
joint bishopric in which England and Ger- 
many should unite on equal and sisterly 
terms. He thought that such a spectacle of 
union in Jerusalem would have an important 
reflex influence on the various Protestant 
sects of Christendom, and that in this re- 
spect Jerusalem should once more be the 
center of light to. the world. 

But in the realization of this ideal, toward 
which preliminary steps were taken by his 
trusted agent, Bunsen, he experienced great 
difficulties. He found that an equal and sis- 
terly relation was impossible. The primate 
of the Anglican Church, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, demanded, in accordance with 
the spirit and history of that Church, on the 
part of every other candidate who was to be 
named by Prussia for the bishopric, and 
from every minister furnished by them, sub- 
jection to the Archbishop, subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles and reordination. 
He also claimed the power to veto the ap- 
pointment of the bishop by the King of Prus- 
sia, as head of the Prussian Church. Deeply 
disappointed as the King was at this atti- 
tude of the Church of England, he was ready 
to make this sacrifice for a partial realiza- 
tion of his ideal, and provided half the 
money for the endowment and support of 
the bishopric. This subordinate and inferior 
position of the Church of Prussia in the com- 
pact was hard for the Germans to bear; and 
when the results of the Franco-Prussian war 
awakened within them national conscious- 
ness, was no longer to be endured, so that in 
1886 the compact, which had lasted forty- 
four years, was dissolved. 

There was one party by whom this new 
bishopric was hailed with delight, and that 
was the evangelical party in the Church of 
England, especially those whose hearts were 
set on missions to the Jews. But there was 
another party who were deeply disaffected 
by it, to some of whom it furnished an occa- 
sion of going over to Rome. This was the 
High Church party, who considered the 
establishment of such a bishopric as an in- 
vasion of the rights of the Greek and other 
historic Churches. With these, they main- 
tained, visible union should be sought by the 
Church of England. The foundation of the 
new bishopric at Jerusalem cost the Angli- 
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can Church the loss of an adherent, later 
known as Cardinal Newman, and others. In 
their hopes and aspirations they were ideal- 
ists of another type than William IV. It 
was not a union on an evangelical basis that 
they sought, but, blind to the actual condi- 
tion of the Greek Catholic Church, they 
sought external unity. They were too un- 
practical to see that fearful simony prevailed 
in the Greek Church, that the priests were 
ignorant and uneducated, and often corrupt 
and immoral; that the people were left abso- 
lutely without education and without the 
bread of life; that the activity of the historic 
Churches was mainly confined to guarding 
the traditional sites of the great events of 
Christ’s birth, life and death, and that the 
clergy of these Churches were often involved 
in disgraceful and even deadly brawls there- 
by; but that such activity did not extend, in 
any considerable degree, to doing the works 
of Christ, as needed by the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Nevertheless the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, that he might allay these criticisms, 
sought to bring about the impossible. In a 
public letter of instruction to the bishop he 
wrote as follows: “ He [the bishop], as far 
as in him lies, is to create and maintain re- 
lations of Christian love with the other 
Churches existing in Jerusalem [United 
Greeks, Armenians, United Armenians, Ro- 
man Catholics, Abyssinians, Copts, Maron- 
ites, Syrian Jacobites], especially with the 
orthodox Greek Church, and particularly to 
convince all of them that the English 
Church does not wish to interfere, or divide 
them, or in any way to mix in their affairs, 
but that it is rather ready to serve them in 
every way in the spirit of Christian love as 
they may desire.” But history showed how 
foreign the Greek Church was to evangelical 
Christianity,,how no practical basis existed 
for any union between it and the evangelical 
portion of the Church of England. 

England, according to agreement, had the 
naming of the first bishop, Alexander, who 
was of Jewish extraction, and served only 
three years (1842-died 1845). As it was next 
Prussia’s turn on his death to appoint a 
bishop, King William IV nominated Gobat 
as second bishop (1846-died 1879), to whom 
more than to any other one the English and 
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the German departments of the work in Pal- 
estine are indebted for their present develop- 
ment. The attention of the English Church 
was primarily directed, although not exclu- 
sively, to Jewish missions. I shall not at- 
tempt to sketch their work at this time, for 
it does not lie within. the province of this 
article. 

Bishop Gobat entered loyally upon the con- 
ditions of the bishopric as laid out for him. 
He sought to do good without interfering 
with the Greek Church. Presently a com- 
pany, who had come under the influence of 
the Gospel at Nablus by reading the Scrip- 
tures, sought admission to an evangelical 
church. They were persuaded by the bishop 
to remain in their ecclesiastical connection, 
but were promised a school for their chil- 
dren. The introduction of education, which 
had scarcely been known even among the 
Mohammedans, was the signal for threats of 
excommunication and for every effort to 
close the school, including even a bribe of 
$500 to the teacher if he would break it up. 
Thus Bishop Gobat saw that the program 
of the Anglican Church, with reference to 
the Greek Church,, was not feasible, their 
aims and spirit were so different. Therefore 
the Archbishop of Canterbury left him free 
to do as seemed best. Hence evangelical 
churches arose of necessity, because there 
was no congenial place for a regenerate 
membership in the bosom of a Church the 
mass of which would not tolerate the pres- 
ence of these spiritual elements. 

From the beginning, partly through the 
influence and encouragement of Bishop Go- 
bat, some of those who seemed to be nearest 
to Christ in Germany were led to reproduce 
His life and labors, in the land of His birth, 
His ministry and His death. No one can 
contemplate the work of these Germans, 
either in its inception or as it exists to-day, 
without the persuasion that in it they were, 
and are, inspired by the spirit of Him who 
had compassion on the multitudes, and who 
ministered to the bodies and souls of men. 
To read the story of the foundation of vari- 
ous institutions for the help of the poor and 
miserable is to be deeply moved, and is to 
feel the sharp contrast between guarding the 
sacred shrines, as illustrated by adherents of 


the ancient Churches, and the imitation of | 
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the spirit of Christ in dealing with human 
need. Such a concentration of Christian in- 
stitutions in Jerusalem, through the labors 
of some of the most saintly and devoted 
Christians, should be known and recognized 
the world over, as an inspiration and exam- 
ple in missionary activity.* 

Not to dwell upon the love and devotion of 
such a man as C. F. Spittler, of Krischona, 
who hoped by the establishment of a sort of 
Christian social settlement, which, as he 
afterward planned, should be ,at the same 
time a training school for missionaries to 
Abyssinia; there are several institutions 
which especially illustrate the love and pity 
of Christ for the poor, the unfortunate and 
the miserable. These are enumerated further 
on, and include the Syrian girls’ orphanage, 
called Talitha Cumi, and the hospital;- both 
founded through Pastor Fliedner by deacon- 
esses from Kaiserswerth. Both begun under 
one roof, now have separate buildings. The 
establishment of these institutions in Jerusa- 
lem was a new revelation to Moslem and 
Christian of the spirit and aims of Christian- 
ity. In official documents until 1839 the 
Government had been accustomed to speak 
of all who were not Moslems as “ dogs,” and 
Moslems called the hospital, after its founda- 
tion, a “ dog-house.” In time one of them 
put himself under the care of the sisters. 
Many of the same faith followed. The re- 
sult Was a complete revolution in the atti- 
tude of the Mohammedans toward the hos- 
pital. This was illustrated in 1866, when the 
prowess of Prussia made a great impression 
on Turkey and further possible conquests 
were talked of. At that time one of the Mos- 
lems sportively said: “The Prussian sisters 
have already conquered us.” It was also il- 
lustrated when one of the sisters, losing her 
way, wandered into the Temple Area, held 
most sacred by the Moslems, and for a time 
was in danger of the violence of some fanat- 
ics, until an old sheik came to her rescue, 
saying, “That is a genuine daughter of 
Allah.” 

In 1860, in connection with the massacres 
in Lebanon, a Syrian orphanage was founded 
for boys, who, as the result of experience, 





*I am greatly indebted in the preparation of this 
article to an anonymous book, entitled. ‘‘Geschichte 
der Deutschen Evangelischen Kirche und Mission im 
Heiligen Lande, Giitersloh, 1898." 
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are now retained until they become eighteen 
or twenty years of age, so that Christian 
education may have an opportunity to take 
deep root. The boys receive a complete in- 
dustrial education. They are instructed in 
shoemaking, tailoring, cabinet-making, weav- 
ing, brickmaking, printing, bookbinding and 
in the manufacture of locks and pottery. J. 
L. Schneller, who was the superintendent of 
this orphanage for years (1860-died 1896), 
made it a habit to keep up his connection 
with those who had graduated by going 
about and visiting them in their homes each 
year. 

Nor was Christ’s compassion for the lepers 
forgotten. Their condition in Jerusalem 
was once most miserable. They lived in 
caves and tombs, and had an organized soci- 
ety as beggars, to join which they paid an 
admission fee of sixteen dollars. They had a 
sheik whom they elected.. They were sup- 
ported out of a common purse as long as 
they could beg, but when they could not care 
for themselves they died in great destitution, 
neglect and misery. For these an institu- 
tion was founded in 1867, called ‘“ Jesus- 
Hilfe,” or the “ Help of Jesus.” This was 
given into the charge of the Moravians, who 
are exposed to infection in dressing frightful 
sores and in washing the filthy bandages and 
cloths, but, strange to say, since the founda 
tion of the hospital not one of those caring 
for the lepers has caught the disease. 

There is, besides, a hospital for women 
and children; and a hospice for travelers, de- 
signed especially to meet the wants of those 
young Germans who, with the proverbial 
love of travel, have wandered far from 
home, first to Constantinople and then to 
Jerusalem, to see the sights of the Oriental 
world. These once brought reproach on the 
German and Protestant name, as they were 
dependent on the hospitality of the Greeks 
and Catholics. To all such free entertain- 
ment is furnished for a week. 

It would seem as if our German brethren 
were near the heart of Christ in all these 
arrangements, that have grown out of Chris- 
tian love, and that among all these bene- 
ficiaries there must at least be some of those 
indicated in Matthew 25: 35-40. . 

With the exception of the two institutions 
last mentioned they are all provided with 
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commodious and in some cases with beauti- 
ful buildings. It is needless to say that such 
activities are making a deep impression on 
the ancient Churches. In self-defense they 
have been compelled to adopt some of these 
features. The Franciscans, who have been 
most zealous in guarding the sacred places, 
have devoted special attention to the repro- 
duction of these industrial features. They 
also make a free distribution of food to those 
families and individuals whom their visitors 
report as worthy. It is safe to trace every 
educational advantage that exists among 
Greeks and Catholics in Palestine—we might 
also add in Syria—to the influence of Protes- 
tantism. Surely this alone is a great and 
wonderful achievement. 

But the crown of all these years of toil and 
sacrifice is in the dedication of the 
Church of the Redeemer, in Jerusalem, 
on the thirty-first of October. In this 
church the Gospel is preached to Ger- 
man colonists, in German, as well as in the 
same language to those in Jaffa and Haifa. 
In its site and architecture it is one of the 
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most prominent objects in Jerusalem. Set 
apart to the worship of God on Reformation 
Day, it represents in visible form the faith, 
the struggles and the triumphs of evangeli- 
eal religion. It certainly marks a distinct 
epoch in the history of missions in Syria and 
Palestine, for the Germans are not only 
working in German, but also in Arabic, and 
have promising churches at Bethlehem and 
Bét Jala, as well as a mission station at 
Hebron. A stranger is impressed with the 
splendid equipment of the Germans in their 
buildings for schools, hospitals and churches, 
which are in marked contrast with most of 
those of our American Presbyterian mission, 
except in Beirut; and this the Germans have 
brought about through modest sums of 
money well expended. The Germans have 
evidently come to Jerusalem and Palestine 
to stay, and their work bears every mark of 
permanence. Under these circumstances we 
may well speak of a German occupation of 
Jerusalem. May it become more complete 
and beneficent as the years go on! 


JERUSALEM. 


WHAT IS THE NAVAL PERSONNEL BILL? 


BY PARK 


So much eloquence, rhetoric and appeal to 
history from the time of Queen Elizabeth 
onward have of late been expended in the 
discussion 6f the Naval Personnel bill (nota- 
bly in The North American Review for De- 
cember, 1898) that perhaps a plain state- 
ment of the two principal issues involved 
therein may be of service. . 

These issues are, first, a proposed addition 
to the duties of the naval line or military 
officer, and. second, a scheme for relieving 
present stagnation in promotion and ena- 
bling an officer to get to command rank at 
or about the age of forty-five. 

The first issue arises in the following 
manner: There are about 188 commissioned 
officers in the navy who are generically 
termed “ engineers,” and who have specific- 
ally the titles of “chief engineer,” “ passed 
assistant engineer” and “assistant engi- 
heer,” They form about 19 per cent. of 
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all the commissioned officers and consti- 
tute a separate corps, in which they are 
promoted by seniority after entering at 
the bottom subsequent to graduation from 
the Naval Academy. They have charge 
of the design and actual management 
of the propelling machinery of war ships. 
They do not build and repair vessels, for 
that is the work of a separate corps of 
thirty-seven naval constructors. They do 
not design or build dry docks or other shore 
structures, for that is the work of a sepa- 
rate corps of fifteen civil engineers. They 
do not design or manage the electrical ma- 
chinery, whether for lighting, signalling or 
turret turning, nor the machinery for han- 
dling the guns, nor the air-compressing ma- 
chinery, nor the torpedoes on board ship, 
for that is included among the duties of the 
465 line or military officers. They do not 
bear such a relation to other branches of 
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the navy as the army engineers do to other 
branches of the army. 

Being staff officers, they are vested with 
what is termed “relative” rank. That is, 
while they wear the uniform and have all 
the privileges of commissioned officers, they 
have not the right of military command, 
which is confined to officers of the line. 
They are properly known by their official 
titles, and not by the titles of the military 
grades to which they are assimilated. Thus 
Chief Engineer Melville is not ‘ Commo- 
dore ’’ Melville; just as in other corps, Civil 
Engineer Peary -is not “ Lieutenant” Peary, 
and Naval Constructor Hobson is not “ Lieu- 
tenant ” Hobson. 

For some thirty years the engineers as a 
body have persistently claimed that their 
particular services have not been properly 
recognized. In this they have stood alone, 
and have not been joined by the civil engi- 
neers, the naval constructors, the surgeons, 
the paymasters, the chaplains, or the profes- 
sors of mathematics, who form the other 
staff corps of the navy. Up to the begin- 
ning of the late war their demand was that 
they should be given “ absolute” rank (that 
is, made lieutenants, captains, &c.) while 
still retaining their special duties, and that 
their numbers should be increased by the 
admission into their corps of civilians di- 
rectly from the technical schools. The ma- 
jority of the line officers in the navy have 
always opposed this claim for rank as need- 
less and as subversive to discipline. The 
discussion has been extremely bitter. It 
has been carried into the lobbies of Con- 
gress. It has materially prejudiced the 
navy, inasmuch as it has revealed so much 
internecine dispute as to leave Congress in 
-doubt as to the expediency of many needful 
reforms, and hence unwilling to act. 

The existing personnel bill, with respect 
to this issue, abolishes steam engineering 
as a specialty in the navy, and adds to the 
existing duties of the line officers that of 
directly driving the propelling engines. I 
say “directly,” because the engines are, of 
course, and always have been, under the 
control of the line officer handling the vessel, 
who signals his orders to the person in 
charge of the engine room below. But that 
person has hitherto been and is now a spe- 
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cialist in steam engineering. The proposi- 
tion is to replace him by a line officer who 
is not such a specialist, but who is generally 
educated in all branches of the naval profes- 
sion, steam engineering included. It fol- 
lows as a corrollary that the present engi- 
neer officers become line officers, which is 
what they wanted, while their extreme ad- 
vocacy of the present plan has at least made 
it appear that their distaste for their own 
professional title and their desire for the 
mere military name is so great that to gain 
the latter they are willing to destroy the 
individuality of their corps. 

Motives aside, however, this is obviously 
a movement from specialization to aggrega- 
tion, and, therefore, under the recognized 
law of progressive evolution, a retrogade 
step. Just 186 years ago Mr. Joseph Addi- 
son sagely remarked that “there is not a 
single science, or any branch of it, that 
might not furnish a man with business for 
life tho it. were much longer than it is.” 
Since then it has become impossible for any 
single brain to acquire the learning pertain- 
ing to any profession, and in many instances 
pertaining to even a single branch of any 
one of them. In actual practice the calling 
of a mechanical engineer is wholly distinct 
from that of the seaman. Even the calling 
of the steam engineer is wholly distinct 
from that of the hydraulic engineer or the 
electrical engineer or the topographical en- 
gineer or the mining engineer; nor would 
any prudent person employ one indifferently 
for the other. 

The principal reasons given by the writers 
in The North American Review in support of 
the proposition are curiously inconclusive. 
The Hon. Francis H. Wilson, for example, 
says that the “greatest advantage 
will arise from the fact that the battle ship, 
in place of having two corps of officers, each 
limited to certain work, will be handled by 
one body of double the number at present 
included in either corps capable of perform- 
ing all duties above and below deck.” And 
yet elsewhere he accounts for the defeat of 
the Spanish fleet at Santiago by the fact 
that “ with ships that were machines purely 
the Spaniards had neglected engineering en- 
tirely.” “They had no skilled engineering 
corps.” The italics are mine, Is not this au 
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argument against, and not in favor of, the 
merging of our existing skilled engineer 
corps into the line and its practical aboli- 
-tion ? 

Colonel Roosevelt and Chief Engineer 
Melville point out at length that because, 
two hundred and fifty years ago, soldiers 
and sailors were amalgamated into naval 
sailors, therefore seamen and engineers 
should be amalgamated now. But the par- 
allel seems to fail. The difference between 
the seaman and the engineer of to-day is 
not that merely of combatant and non-com- 
batant, but rests simply on the specializa- 
tion of duties in the management of the 
floating fighting machines. The old soldiers 
could not control the ship at all. The mod- 
ern line officer controls everything in it, in- 
cluding the engines and the engineers who 
handle the latter under his direction. Be- 
’ sides, if this argument were sound, amalga- 
mation should follow wherever seamen and 
engineers unitedly operate ships. Yet, so 
far as is known, there is not a single steam- 
ship line in the world, much less a navy, 
where such amalgamation as that has ever 
taken place, or where there is even a proba- 
bility that it will take place. The navigat- 
ing and engineer forces of all modern steam- 
ships are always kept separate. The navi- 
gating officers and engineers of the vessels 
of the American Steamship line (“St Paul,” 
“St. Louis,” “Paris” and “New York”) were 
in the navy during the late war, remaining 
on board of their vessels. Ought they to have 
been amalgamated so long as these ships 
were in the naval service, and disamalga- 
mated as soon as they assumed their nor- 
mal employment ? 

And then comes Commodore Philip, the 
gallant commander of the “Texas” in the 
Santiago fight, to explain that to “ make the 
line officer an engineer is simply to take the 
final step in the evolution.” But in what 
“evolution?” Surely Commodore Philip 
does not mean to call adding to the present 
capacities of the line officer as seaman, gun- 
her and navigator whatever further capacity 
can be derived from what he himself desig- 
nates as the “ preliminary training of an en- 
gineer” a final step in anything. He fur- 
ther says that “if we are going to allow 
the officers and men who do duty with the 
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machinery to do anything else, we are los- 
ing a very large force which, under certain 
circumstances, could be of greatest benefit 
in the fighting line.” It has hitherto been 
supposed that the men whom the President 
has just termed the “ unnamed heroes in the 
boiler rooms” of the “Texas” during the 
Santiago engagement did as much gallant 
fighting and contributed as much to her 
splendid record as the men who worked the 
guns or stood on the bridge. Certainly they 
will be surprised to learn from their former 
commander that they were not in the fight- 
ing line. 

“Fifty years ago,” continues Commodore 
Philip, “when the naval officers knew ab- 
solutely nothing of machinery, when the 
vessels were propelled entirely by sail power, 

the proposition which is now made 
to combine in one person the line officer and 
the engineer would have been ridiculous.” 
Undoubtedly, since “vessels propelled en- 
tirely by sail power” had no need of steam 
engineers at all. But as vessels became 
propelled otherwise than by sail power, the 
importance of having the propelling ma- 
chinery in the hands of specially skilled men 
became more and more important, and as 
the propelling machinery itself became 
more and more complex, this need became 
the more urgent. Indeed, so urgent have 
we deemed this necessity in the past that 
we have not trusted the engines of our war 
ships to the same class of men to whom we 
trust our locomotives and the engines which 
drive our factories, but insisted that the 
naval engineer should be not merely a skill- 
ful mechanic, but an officer highly educated 
in both theory and practice of steam engi- 
neering. 

Finally, there is Commodore Philip’s as- 
sertion that the “ tendency of the age toward 
specialization is true only of great congeries 
of people, as in our large cities,” and that 
“one does not find in a small country town 
the oculist, the aurist and the throat special- 
ist and the numerous specialists among sur- 
geons,” and that “each ship is a little unit 
of itself, and there is no place for specializ- 
ation carried to the extent that is appro- 
priate and efficient in large communities.” 
Surely he did not think thus when, as execu- 
tive officer, he made out his watch, quarte: 
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and station bills; for who knows better than 
he that the duty of every individual on a 
war ship, not only generally, but under every 
foreseen emergency, is designated and so 
specialized to the very last refinement of 
detail ? Who knows better than he that 
this specialization which assigns to every 
man his place under every possible condi- 
tion and limits his work to that to which 
he is assigned is the very soul of naval dis- 
cipline ? 

The Hon. George E. Foss thinks that the 
commanding officer should widen his “ cur- 
riculum of study and understand the tools 
and the machines and the power which runs 
them and runs the ship, so as to make him- 
self indeed an officer worthy to command.” 
Does not Mr. Foss think that Commodore 
John W. Philip, U. S. N., who distinctly and 
frankly says that he does “ not lay claim to 
any early engineering knowledge myself, 
my early training having taken place be- 
fore machinery occupied the position that it 
does now,” is ‘‘ worthy to command ?” 
Does he not consider the captains of the 
great steamers of the Cunard, White Star, 
North German Lloyd and every other great 
ocean line fit for their positions ? They are 
responsible for very valuable vessels and 
very valuable cargoes; and if they, and not 
merely their engineers, ought to understand 
“the tools and machines and the power 
which runs them and runs the ship,” is it 
not time that the merchants and under- 
writers should take some very decided step 
in the direction of displacing them ? The 
various other reasons given by the writers 
in The North American Review do little 
more than’ ring the changes on _ those 
above noted. Colonel Roosevelt has con- 

~ tributed a valuable catchword to the contro- 
versy (and happy expressions often have 
great weight in such matters) when he says 
that the future naval officer should be a 
“fighting engineer.” But Colonel Roosevelt 
himself (as well as the other distinguished 
gentlemen who appear in The North Amer- 
ican Review) argues with much elaboration 
to show the naval officer is already an engi- 
neer, because he already manages the most 
complex machines the world ever saw in 
every detail, saving the personal manipula- 
tion of wheels and levers of the propelling 
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engines. It is certainly difficult, therefore, 
to discover how the doing of things in the 
engine room himself instead of directing 
other people to do them by telegraph or bell 
can make him any more of a “ fighting en- 
gineer” than he already is. 

I have repeatedly pointed out in these col- 
umns, and the Secretary of the Navy him- 
self has recently dwelt upon the multifari- 
ous requirements in the way of knowledge 
which the naval officer of the line must pos- 
sess. It has been shown, and his daily life 
proves, that he must be a sailor, a navi- 
gator, a gunner, an international lawyer, a 
diplomat, an electrician, a chemist, and so 
on. It may, perhaps, be hazardous to assert 
that the acquisition of another profession, 
or even of several professions, is beyond the 
powers of men already accomplished (theo- 
retically) in so many. But, on the other 
hand, it is difficult to find any real argu-. 
ment which supports the contrary view 
which is not compelled to resort to the 
analogy of the department store, or at least 
to present no material difference from the 
course of reasoning which undoubtedly led 
the enterprising proprietors of these useful 
emporiums recently to supplement their 
silk counters with butcher shops and men- 
ageries. Whether the department-store 
system can be satisfactorily applied to the 
human intellect, and whether the naval of- 
ficer’s brain in particular is so constituted 
that it can be converted into a substantial 
reproduction of the omnium gatherum stock 
of Mr. Wanamaker or Mr. Macy is certainly 
yet to be proved. Until it is, the amalgama- 
tion project on its face seems, if not danger- 
ous and impracticable, at least far from 
calculated to secure us the best talent in 
those places in the navy where it is likely 
to be most wanted. 

The second of the two issues raised by the 
bill is a plan for the much-needed relief of 
the gray-headed lieutenant. We are now 
keeping men in subordinate grades until 
they are unfitted for command, and then 
rushing them through the superior grades 
in an absurdly short interval of time. The 
scheme proposed to meet this is so bare of 
ingenuity that very little comment on it is 
necessary. It provides that if ordinary 
causes, resignations, casualties and retire- 
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ments do not produce a certain number of 
vacancies on the list in a year, then a max- 
imum of five captains, four commanders, 
four lieutenant-commanders and two lieu- 
tenants shall, to use the expressive but sen- 
tentious language of Tammany, be “ trown 
out.” That is to say, fifteen highly experi- 


_ enced officers, who have been educated at 


large cost to the people from early youth up 
to middle life in a variety of professions (in- 
cluding hereafter, perhaps, the additional 
one of steam engineering), are thus to be 
sacrificed. This is applying the pruning 
knife with a vengeance. It looks very much 
like the black and white bean system so 
dear to the Spanish heart, which our sup- 
pressed friends in Porto Rico the other day 
seriously contended we should put in force 
against our alleged marauding warriors 
whom they could not detect. In fact, it is 
hardly as fair, for at least under that plan 
the victims selected for destruction have the 
privilege of drawing the black beans out of 
the bag themselves, while in we present 
case the black beans are to be served out 
to them by a “ board of not more than five 
or less than three rear-admirals.” Besides, 
the victimizing does not stop at the victim, 
but indirectly includes the whole people; 
for, not content with wasting the education 
of these officers, the bill requires their pro- 
motion to the next superior grade, and, de- 
spite their enforced incapacity, makes us 
pay them still higher wages, amounting in 
the aggregate at present rates to something 
over $50,000 per year. As this proceeding 
is to be repeated every year, which war- 
rants it by the prescribed conditions, it does 
hot require much calculation to perceive 
that after a few years the tax on the coun- 
try for officers whom we decide we don’t 
want may be a serious item in our naval 
estimates. 

It will be apparent that between the two 
issues above noted there is no necessary re- 
lation. To establish a proper flow in pro- 


motion in the line is a burning necessity, 
and the future efficiency of the service de- 
pends on it; but this plainly has nothing 
at all. to do with imposing on line officers 
the duty of steam engineers. Similarly the 
question of. the expediency of demanding 
this new capability of the line officers has 
no connection with the determination of the 
proper rate of promotion which will insure 
their best efficiency. The two things are 
yoked together, because the engineers on 
the one side, not being affected by the stag- 
nation in the line, will lobby against any 
bill in favor of the line promotion reform 
which has not “a rider” giving them some- 
how “absolute” rank; and, on the other, 
the line has hitherto opposed all projects for 
giving that rank to engineers. As the engi- 
neers are better organized and better repre- 
sented in Washington than the line, they 
have so far succeeded in their obstruction. 

The present measure is practically a con- 
cession by the line under the compulsion of 
advancement long deferred, with all the 
consequent heartburnings and privations, 
and that fact Congress should plainly ap- 
prehend. 

It is asserted that the navy is almost unani- 
mously in favor of the bill. So far as my 
observation has extended, for every line of- 
ficer who undertakes to give définite reasons 
in support of it I have found two who 
throw argument to the winds and simply 
say it is the only measure in support of 
which the navy has ever been united, and 
that it is better to break the present dead- 
lock by a faulty plan than not to break it at 
all. To undertake to remodel the bill as it 
stands, they aver, much less to advocate 
other expedients than those proposed, would 
be simply to revive endless discussion and 
to put off any change indefinitely. This is 
probably true, and because of this conten- 
tion, and this contention only, if it be ac- 
cepted as sound, the bill should pass. 


New York Ciry. 





CONCERNING HEROES. 


BY RIPLEY HITCHCOCK. 


Wuen the aftermath of a war comes to be 
gathered, the hero of fiction may be held to 
have the hero of military life at a disadvan- 
tage. While Blanco was discharging volleys 
against us from his typewriters and New 
England summer boarders were flying inland 
to escape phantom Spanish cruisers, we 
could reckon upon over 200,000 actual heroes, 
and legions not yet mustered in. But, later, 
we have been led to the verge of doubt. 
There have been deliverances on the part of 
volunteer heroes which might nourish a sus- 
picion that the officer has not been a hero to 
his men nor many of the men to the officer. 
Even the splendid record of the navy,: re- 
vised in the cold light of official dispatches, 
shows a high officer in a very different as- 
pect from that which dazzled the popular 
eye at the outset. Very likely, on the other 
hand, the shifting and settling of time will 


do fuller justice to the neglected men and 
officers of our regular army. 
I’m only a Reg’lar,” was the response of the 
wounded soldier in one of Life’s most apt 


“T’m no hero, 


and mordant cartoons, and the Harper's 
Weekly picture of ‘ Forgotten Heroes ’—our 
gallant negro regulars—presented a stinging 
truth. 

In real life, therefore, the military hero is 
exposed to painful uncertainties. In the old- 
er fiction, as a rule, he was comfortably car- 
ried through the vicissitudes; and, altho 
Richard might overshadow Ivanhoe, or War- 
rington prove of stronger fiber than Penden- 
jis, yet the Anglo-Saxon hero had little to 
complain of, while the French would-be he- 
roic hero could fiee from Balzac to Dumas. 
Even the latter-day hero, whenever he is al- 
lowed to exist outside of romantic fiction, is 
assured at least that Finis means what it 
purports to, and that no discomforting report 
of a court of inqtiry or impeaching testi- 
mony before a commission will spring 
upon him from an appendix. Very likely he 
may not have his innings at all. He may be 
smothered by the eternal feminine in the 
first chapter, or he may be shelved by a prob- 
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lem, or buried beneath the actual. These are 
contingencies which heroes have been forced 
to meet ever since fiction began to be con- 
sciously real and to ask unanswerable ques- 
tions. One grows fairly pathetic in meditat- 
ing upon the mute inglorious heroes who 
would have played their parts so gallantly 
if the analytic and illuminating novelists, 
the students of temperaments and the pho- 
tographers of psychical derangements had 
only allowed them to exist. It is appalling 
to picture the number of disembodied or 
rather unembodied heroes who must hover 
vengefully over a writer like Mr. George 
Moore. For all such shadowy forms the 
present must be a time of poignant uncer- 
tainty. They were banished to the utter- 
most parts only a few years ago by the ulula- 
tions of the revolting daughter; and the suc- 
ceeding period wherein they have held the 
front of the historical stage is now drawing 
to a close. They have a friend and protector 
in Mr. Crockett, to whom an able-bodied 
hero and buckets of gore seem quite as es- 
sential as his typewriter; but with all his in- 
dustry Mr. Crockett cannot furnish occupa- 
tion for the entire number, and the minor 
purveyors of “ Red Axes” and “ Gray Men” 
are likely to be checked by the dullness of 
trade. Despite the comparative self-assert- 
iveness of the * Castle Inn,” Mr. Weyman’s 
heroes have evidently been well aware of 
the uncertuinty of their tenure. Even the 
most prosperous, the hero of “ A Gentleman 
of France,” began his career in reduced cir- 
cumstances and preserved his humility 
throughout. His tendeney. to mutter, instead 
of speaking out, became a confirmed habit 
when we reached “Shrewsbury,” and the 
inveterate muttering of Mr. Weyman’s 
heroes may be taken as indicating apprehen- 
sions of dark days to come. For the recent 
past, however, and, largely, the present they 
have every reason to be thankful. The his- 
torical novel has thriven mightily. In our 
own country we have vanquished the French 
and outwitted the Indians and fought 
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through every battle of the Revolution with 
our heroes, to say nothing of their and our 
glorious part in various frigate actions of 
1812. We have covenanted and we have dra- 
gooned in Scotland; in fact there is nothing 
which we have left undone in Scotland from 
the days of Bruce to the latest manse and 
the last prize scholar of the village school. 
The novelists have taught us to feel more at 
home in the days of.1715 and 1745 than in 
the good old times of “ By my halidome !” 
but we have followed our heroes faithfully 
through the centuries whether they tharged 
at Crecy or discarded lance and sword and 
mail for the “ bare ’uns”’ in Mr. Doyle’s his- 
torical romance of the prize ring, “* Rodney 
Stone.” 

All this renewal of acquaintance with the 
hero of historical fiction has revealed little 
more on his side in the majority of cases 
than excessive brawn or shrewdness of wit. 
But the hero becomes of interest as a study 
when we find a faithful and serious effort at 
truthful realization, as in the case of Dr. 
Weir-Mitchell’s ‘‘ Hugh Wynne” or the 
equally sincere study in eccentric genre of- 
fered by his “ Francois,” a type recalling the 
Spanish picaresque study with the obvious 
allowances for differences of race and envi- 
ronment. In one case the hero is the man, 
in the other the gamin, of a century ago, and 
the setting and color and incident are not 
permitted to override truthfulness of charac- 
ter. Herein lies a thesis which might be 
maintained to the effect that the demand for 
truth to nature, which is so potent that it has 
survived the many crimes perpetrated in its 
hame, has affected nearly all the consider- 
able historical fiction of late years, and Guy 
Livingston, even in plate armor with heather 
in his helmet and a Scotch maker’s name on 
his cuirass, is likely to be most favorably re- 
ceived in the servants’ hall. Possibly a con- 
sciousness of the modern pressure for the 
actual, or at least the probable, has re- 
strained Mr. Neil Munro, who must be un- 
derstood to be a Highlander and not a kail- 
yarder, and his “ John Splendid ” to be a re- 
pressed character study and not an Alan 
Breck or a Rob Roy. Certain qualities pos- 
Sessed by both these worthies appear in Mr. 
Gilbert Parker’s favorite type, with the addi- 
tion of a sophistication, a consciousness of 
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self and a certain modernity of view which, 
taken together, result in his hero-adventurer. 
For the adventurer is the type which lies 
nearest to Mr. Parker’s heart. There was 
Pierre, the Romany of the snows, the “ Tres- 
passer,” Valmond the pretender, Doltaire, 
the real hero of “ The Seats of the Mighty,” 
and finally Philip d’Arranche in “ The Battle 
of the Strong.” There is always the strong 
man whose passions or ambitions override a 
better instinct that never dies, tho the 
reader catch but occasional glimpses behind 
the mask. Whether it be a Canadian John 
Oakhurst like Pierre or a more splendid 
eighteenth century figure, we are sure to 
find a brilliancy of pose or valorous achieve- 
ment coupled with looseness of moral fiber. 
Sometimes we are admitted to a moral 
struggle, tho never with the frankness 
and emphasis of Mr. Hall Caine. More often 
the character is placed before us as inevi- 
table, the adventurer a romantic figure, in- 
vested with an obvious, even insistent nobil- 
ity, but an adventurer still. One cannot 
claim the creation of the character for Mr. 
Parker, but his treatment of this part alone 
is a salient feature of his literary success. 
Romantic historical fiction we shall have 
always with us, like the fiction of genre and 
of psychology, but the recent high tide is 
spending itself without encountering any 
Cervantes, and in fact it has not been neces- 
sary for a Cervantes to tilt against “the 
authority and acceptance that books of chiv- 
alry have in the world and among the vul- 
gar.” These matters arrange themselves, 
more or less readily, more or less adroitly. 
“This is a time of slack tide,” Mr. Kipling 
is quoted as saying recently, ‘‘a period of 
waiting for a personality which will unite 
tendencies and forces into a power which 
will give adequate expression to the new 
time.” What Mr. Kipling himself is doing 
in this direction we know. He is the laure- 
ate of achievement, the prophet of intelligent 
power, whether its place be in the ruling of 
a principality, the leadership of an army, the 
eontrol of an engine or the building of a 
bridge. His heroes are the men who do. 
Under his touch the locomotive and the 
steamship have taken on a new meaning. 
Nvidently Mr. Kipling is too generous at 
present with his mechanical details, but this 
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may be safely taken as a temporary blemish 
and unimportant in comparison with his im- 
pulse toward the recognition of the heroic 
forces which daily do the world’s work. It 
is this work, the thing doing day by day 
about us, which Octave Thanet has been 
studying in her stories for some time past, 
and her heroes, day laborers, mechanics, al- 
ways workingmen, represent an attitude on 
the writer’s part ngt unlike that of Mr. Kip- 
ling, save that Miss French is more directly 
preoccupied with economic problems. Mr. 
Warman is another chronicler of the work- 
ing day hero, who in all likelihood is about 
to have a larger opportunity in fiction than 
the excellent narratives of The Century Maga- 
zine or Mr. Wyckoft’s relations can give. If 
this comes about, if there is to be a fuller 
recognition of those who bear the heat and 
burden in the cause of law and order and 
progress, it will suddenly be made known to 
us that one of the most heroic figures of our 
century has been among us all this time, do- 
ing a man’s work like a man, taking a hero’s 
chances like a hero, silent, ready, unswerv- 
ing, the American regular soldier, officer and 
man. The world of fiction is the whole 
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world, and there is room for the analyses of 
Mr. James, the moral tragedies of Mr. Her- 
rick or “ Zack,” the quaint humor of that 
delicious genre study, ‘‘ David Harum,” the 
ultra-refinement of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
“ Aylwin,” and for such purposeful exposi- 
tion as Mr. Page deals out so generously in 
“Red Rock,” a book calculated to disturb 
the repose of “‘ A Fool’s Errand.” But there 
is the succession of general. impulses to be 
reckoned with, and if we are to look for the 
hero who is to follow him of historical ro- 
mance ve may very well find him working 
beside us, or, as Mr. Kipling has done, har- 
nessing steam and lightning for our daily 
uses, and also, as we have not done, we may 
find him among the disciplined regulars of 
our army. Their recognition involves no ab- 
surd estimate of mere military glory, but it 
does, or would, imply appreciation of the 
trained and equipped man, the man who 
knows his work and does it fearlessly and 
with conscience. ‘Since the next field for the 
development of heroes is likely to be one ex- 
tremely actuelle, one may hope that a modest 
corner may be spared for the American regu- 


lar—a hero ready to the novelist’s hand. 
New York City, 


WHAT GOVERNMENT FOR HAWAII? 


BY S. E. BISHOP, D.D. 


TuE eminent and venerable ex-Senator 
Edmunds, whose words have earned the 
greatest weight, has discussed Hawaiian 
questions in your issue of November 3d in 
a manner that calls for some criticism. This 
applies both to the facts alleged and to the 
tonclusions drawn. ‘The whole article in- 
cites to further discussion of the question 
so important to you as well as to us: What 
form of Government shall be arranged by 
Congress for Hawaii ? 

In common doubtless with the great ma- 
jority of the American people, Mr. Edmunds 
shows himself at the outset radically mis- 
informed about conditions in Hawaii in sey- 
eral material points—namely, the climate, 
the relative numbers of the population, the 
educational status of the people and the de- 
gree of property-restriction of franchise. 


His errors on these points are the usual and 
natural ones, but invalidate or even destroy 
the force of his conclusions. 

First, as to climate. While the Senator is 
aware that “these islands are far better 
than most other tropical islands in climatic 
respects,” he refuses to admit what is the 
important truth—that. Hawaii so radically 
differs in climate from any other country 
within the tropics, that no “malign in- 
fluence” exists here to “make successful 
resistance to Anglo-Saxon colonization.” It 
is undoubtedly true of every other country 
within the tropics, that, as he says, “ colo- 
nies capable of perpetuating races and the 
social conditions of the people of the United 
States and of Northern Europe have never 
been able to exist and increase” therein. 
But that is not true of Hawaii, which is the 
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one extraordinary exception to the admitted 
rule. . 

This probably will appear to Mr. Ed- 
munds and to most of your readers an ex- 
travagant and perhaps an impossible claim. 
But bear with me while I substantiate it. 
Listen to the facts. Hawaii, alone among 
tropical lands, which dwell in perpetual 
spring and summer, is located in a cold ocean 
belt. This group lies within the fan-like ter- 
minus of the vast cold current which orig- 
inates in the Japanese Gulf Stream, or Kuro 
Siwo, flows past the icy shores of the Aleu- 
tian Islands and Alaska, and lends to the 
coasts of Oregon and California their per- 
petual chills and fogs. I spent last AuguSt 
at the mouth of the Columbia River. We 
had only two days of sunshine in four 
weeks; we lived in fogs; the mercury ranged 
mostly between 50 and 65 degrees. That 
broad, mighty Alaskan current off the coast 
chilled us and blanketed us in fog and mist 
all midsummer. What becomes of that icy 
current ? Where does it end and become 
lost in tropic seas? 

It ends just beyond Hawaii, where it be- 
comes merged in and united to the great 
equatorial current which heats up all the 
island groups west of us. From California 
the cold Alaska stream sweeps westward, 
broadening out and gaining heat from the 
hightening sun. It ends far beyond Hawaii, 
but these fortunate isles are within its sweet 
temperate influence. Tho just below the 
Tropic of Cancer, from 19 to 22 degrees N. 
latitude, we really belong well up in the 
Temperate Zone, because our ocean water 
comes chilled from the Alaskan glaciers. 
Our seas average 10 degrees lower in tem- 
perature than any ocean water elsewhere in 
the same latitudes. Our Hawaiian climate is 
not tropical, but sub-tropical. Honolulu 
temperature near the sea ranges between 
55 and 88 degrees ,as minimum and maxi- 
mum. We know nothing whatever of torrid 
heats, and only in the rare southerly blows 
do we have any experience of the moist 
heat which is so debilitating in torrid cli- 
mates. These islands are justly called the 
“Paradise of the Pacific.” 


This mild, sweet, wholesome climate thus © 


renders Hawaii eminently “a white man’s 
country.” Here the white man can labor 
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all day out of doors throughout the year 
without serious inconvenience—a thing im- 
possible in East or West Indies. With such 
a climate and our propinquity to the main- 
land, nothing is more certain than that a 
large and constant immigration of whites 
will take place in pursuit of delightful 
homes and of the abundant occupation in- 
sured by our rapidly growing commerce and 
our great agricultural capabilities hitherto 
undeveloped. Hawaii is two-thirds larger 
than Porto Rico, tho much less moist. 
But we can without doubt maintain one mil- 
lion people, who ought to be mainly white 
Americans. Of all this Mr. Edmunds has 
failed to become apprised. 

The second great error made is that about 
the relative proportion of whites in our pop- 
ulation. Some of the census figures given 
are correct. The most important ones are 
singularly wrong, and destroy the conclu- 
sions when corrected. The largest error is 
in counting in the 15,191 Portuguese as “ na- 
tives’ instead of as Europeans. “Of the 
whole population,’ Mr. Edmunds _ says, 
“there are only 8,134 who are not either 
natives or Japanese or Chinese.” That 
would be less than 8 per cent., whereas in 
1896, when the census was taken, Euro- 
peans were nearly 21 per cent. At only the 
average rate of increase of Europeans, their 
present number would be 26,000, or about 22 
per cent. of the present 120,000. 

Of these 23,325 Europeans, 9,200 were born 
in Hawaii of foreign parents, an important 
comment upon our capacity “to exist and 
increase” in the tropics. There are hun- 
dreds of Americans and British living here 
of the third generation who average supe- 
rior physically and mentally to their for- 
eign-born grandparents. It is a first-class 
country for white men. The white colony 
in Hawaii is a large, vigorous, growing and 
flourishing colony, a fact which Mr. Hd- 
munds and most of our American friends 
are ignorant of. We dominate the popula- 
tion; we are practically the nation. The 
rest are our dependents. 

An exception is here to be made of the 
part Hawaiians, numbering 8,485 in 1896. 
At least one-half of these—say, now, 5,000— 
are to be reckoned with the whites by rea- 
son of capacity and education and use of 
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the English language. This brings the 
whole number of whites up to 31,000, which 
is nearly equal to the whole number of Poly- 
nesian natives. Japanese and Chinese are 
not to be counted politically on account of 
their alien nature and ignorance of the Eng- 
lish tongue. Thus a proper estimate gives, 
instead of Mr. Edmunds’ “13 per cent. who 
can be supposed to have any idea of the 
nature and responsibilities of self-govern- 
ment,” nearly 50 per cent. of the nation 
proper, excluding Asiatic aliens. 

A third error into which Mr. Edmunds has 
been misled relates to the educational condi- 
tion of the people. He says: 

“Tf the right to vote be confined to those 
who have the educational qualifications existing 
in some of our own States, we should have only 
three or four thousand votes, at the most.” 

As matter of fact, the people are so gen- 
erally educated that the list of those so 
qualified reaches nearly fifteen thousand, 
notwithstanding the illiteracy of the older 
Portuguese. 

Voters for the Senate, however, need to 
have an income of $600 per annum. So 
prosperous are our people that every artisan 
and well-to-do farmer enjoys such income, 
and several thousand, mostly of the better 
skilled laboring class, not an “ aristocracy,’ 
are thus entitled to vote for the upper house. 
And it is a Government thus liberally con- 
stituted that the venerable Senator imag- 
ines “cannot be called either democratic, 
or, in modern sense, republican; it is a con- 
centrated aristocracy.” 

Going on to the question, ‘ What Govern- 
ment is best to be now instituted by Con- 
gress for the islands ?”” Mr. Edmunds ap- 
pears to assume that there is no permissible 
mean between a government in which all 
the people vote, and one “ administered by 
a Governor and council appointed by the 
President.” The former he deems imprac- 
ticable for a population like Hawaii. The 
latter therefore is necessary for us. A large 
proportion of the people of Hawaii are not 
fit to take part in the Government; therefore 
the well-qualified minority must be disfran- 
chised, and we must be governed by a coun- 
cil set over us from Washington. And the 
reason for this is, that government emanat- 
ing from a select body of electors is not 
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“republican; ” it is “ oligarchy ” and “ aris- 
tocracy.” It is, to Mr. Edmunds’ mind, in- 
consistent with the principles of the Consti- 
tution. 

Now, for nearly six years under our pres- 
ent system of general suffrage for the lower 
house and select suffrage by capable work- 
ers for the Senate, we have enjoyed admira- 
ble government, against which no charge of 
corruption has ever been alleged. We 
should agree with Mr. Edmunds that uni- 
versal suffrage, even excluding Asiatic 
aliens, would be ruinous to good govern- 
ment, hecause a majority of the natives and 
probably of the illiterate Portuguese lack 
both character and intelligence to a degree 
fatal to a wise choice of Representatives. 
They would be, like the denizens of your 
city slums, merely tools for “ bosses.” The 
fancied freedom of the masses would in 
practice become simply boss despotism by 
local Crokers. We should go further and 
say that even an educational test alone 
would be insufficient to protect the com- 
munity from Crokerism. The 15,000 native 
Hawaiian adult males can nearly all pass 
the test of reading and writing. But two- 
thirds of them are drunken, shiftless, and in 
deadly fear of the kuhunas, or sorcerers. 
Not more than one-third can earn a decent, 
civilized living by reason of heathenish lack 
of character, although they read and write. 
Representatives chosen by such men would 
not conduct good government. Certainly an 
appointed council would be infinitely better 
for us. 

But does it come to that ? Is there no me- 
dium alternative ? Certainly we can govern 
ourselves better than any one can do it for 
us, if we can only keep right on with our 
present excellent system of selected voters, 
at which Mr. Edmunds shudders as “ aris- 
tocracy !”” Who ever heard of an aristoc- 
racy of honest farmers and mechanics, such 
as two-thirds of our Senatorial electors are 
composed of ? But all this wholesome sys- 
tem must be sacrificed forsooth in com- 
pliance with a mere sentiment for extreme 
democracy. Such democracy may be prac- 
ticable where the bulk of the people are 
thrifty and intelligent, as in American coun- 
try districts. It is the curse of your great 
cities, where the bulk of the population are 
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morally depressed. In any but the highest 


civilization, in any depressed population, 
universal suffrage means anarchy, or Cro- 
kerism. 

Extreme democracy is an ideal system 
only practicable among a general superior- 
ity of population. But that need not debar 
us in Hawaii from such republican govern- 
ment as is practicable, and as shall continue 
to educate the people up to enjoyment of 
the voting franchise. Any man of ordinary 
capacity and industry here can earn $600 a 
year, with existing opportunities for indus- 
trial training. Is it not for the best good of 
our weak and shiftless natives that the priv- 
ilege of voting should be an educative prize 
for effort ? 

It is not the genius of hard Anglo-Saxon 
common sense to conduct business or gov- 
ernment in accord with mere theoretical 
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notions, or to set up “democracy” or “ in- 
dividual suffrage” as a god to be wor- 
shipped. In dealing with weak and de- 
pressed races, such as constitute large ele- 
ments in Hawaii, and much larger in Cuba 
and nearly the whole in the Philippines, 
wise adaptation must be employed, and the 
people gradually educated, so far as is pos- 
sible, to co-operate in government. 

We have in Hawaii a most capable and 
excellent government already in full opera- 
tion. It is an outgrowth of nearly eighty 
years of civilizing influences. It is on 
American lines. It is among a highly Amer- 
icanized population. Honolulu is a thor- 
oughly American city. What can be a more 
sensible and practical coursegfor Congress 
than simply to continue the present system 
of government, with such modifications as 
are indispensable ? 

Honotutvu, Hawa. 


. 


THE YONKERS MAN. 


BY HENRY S. BROOKS. 


“ THE Yonkers man’s bill, sir.” 

“The Yonkers man’s bill! How often does 
he present his bill? ” 

“Four times a week, sir; every time he 
comes.” 

I looked out. The Yonkers man’s team 
was in front of the door, or one of his teams 
rather—he has several. I had frequently 
noticed them, and their drivers, attracted 
by the excellent understanding—not to say 
affection—existing between them. The driv- 
ers were very young men, the animals mules. 


I have always heard and read of the ob- . 


stinacy of mules, but these were the ani- 
mals evidently striving to observe with af- 
fectionate interest the. movements of the 
young man in charge, a stalwart young 
giant, six feet or more, fair, florid and good 
natured as one could see it at a glance. The 
Yonkers man himself was in the kitchen, 
receiving his orders from our cook. The 
young giant meanwhile was caressing the 
mules and feeding them with scraps of 
vegetables or fruit taken from the wagon. 
Presently one of the mules nestled his head 


against the young man’s breast and the 
youth returned the caress, and, yes, it is a 
fact, actually kissed the animal on the soft 
velvety part ot its nose. Then he looked 
hastily around, and blushed crimson, seeing 
that he was observed. 

Presently the Yonkers man himself ap- 
peared at the wagon, a broad, solidly built, 
prosperous looking Dutchman. 

“Yonny,” said he, “give me two trays 
of them fine plums;” and, Johnny, who I 
how conjectured must be the old man’s son. 
handed out the fruit—California egg plums, 
over which the pair lingered a few moments 
in honest pride, for the plums were as beau- 
tiful in their way as jewels, as large as 
turkey eggs, perfectly matched, resplendent 
in color, with the bloom untarnished upon 
them. Then the Yonkers man disappeared 
once more in the kitchen and “ Yonny,”’ 
after a little guarded flirtation, unblush- 
ingly caressed the mules once more, as I had 
craftily withdrawn behind the blinds of my 
study window. : 

A few momenis later another wagon ap- 
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peared from the direction of Tarrytown, 
also drawn by mules, driven by a youth of 
about sixteen. These animals were very 
pretty, perfectly matched and gentle, ap- 
parently, as a pair of lambs. The harness 
was neat, the wagon newly painted, the boy 
fresh colored and contented looking. Pres- 
ently, a council was held at the wagons, 
after which there was a transfer of fruit, 
vegetables, eggs and chickens from one 
wagon to another, an inspection of the ani- 
mals, and a balancing of accounts—or per- 
haps a comparison of memoranda, after 
which the youth drove off alone, the Yonkers 
man and Yonny going in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The place wa&ere the Yonkers man’s teams 
draw up is under a grove of trees facing the 
school house, in front of which there is a 
broad.stretch of well kept lawn and nicely 
graveled winding walks. During the heat of 
a summer day it is the most refreshing place 
to be found in the vicinity. Although the 
teams rest there during school hours, there 
are frequently a few children at liberty, or 
perhaps there is a recess. At such times the 
little ones gather fearlessly around the 
wagon, some caressing the mules, who ap- 
pear quite well acquainted with them, some 
beguiling Yonny, who evidently loves to 
be beguiled, for I am sure he has a special 
basket of fruit hidden away in some secret 
corner of the wagon which he distributes 
with as little favoritism as possible. On 
such occasions it is very entertaining .to 
watch the proceedings, an unsuspected ob- 
server. Some of the children have brought 
remnants of their lunch to feed the mules, 
others are more intent to get fed themselves 
from the proceeds of the hidden basket. 
Seme of the little ones—the least of all— 
openly besiege Yonny with  blandish- 
ments, but the larger children are too proud 
to do so; some even refuse when tempted, or 
bring forward a retiring little one. Some- 
times Yonny sits on the bank, evidently 
in order that the little tots may catch him 
around the neck, or gather at his knees. 
When the Yonkers man himself comes he is 
received with general acclaim, as a chip 
worthy of the young block. Oh, Yonny! 
Yonny ! how little do you know what is 
in store for you, and how terrible is the con- 
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trast which will shortly be presented to your 
inexperience. 


The next time that I came face to face 
with the Yonkers man I knew that some 
misfortune must have happened to him. 
All his jollity was gone, he had lost flesh, 
his rosy color had faded, and he had aged 
several years to all appearance. “ Why, 
what is the matter?’ I exclaimed involun- 
tarily; “ how is Johnny; why is he not with 
you?” 

“Yonny has enlisted,’ he answered, and 
despite heroic efforts the tears flooded his 
eyes. 

“ Enlisted! Johnny enlisted! Why, Johnny 
will never make a fighting man!” 

“Oh, ya, Yonny can fight. He vip the 
school bully. He vip the Yonkers bully. 
Yonny is strong like a bull. But vat shall 
we do midout Yonny? His mutter, his sis- 
ters, I, meinself, vat shall I do midout 
Yonny?”’ 

“Where is he now?” 

“ At Peekskill mit de soldiers. He haf to 
drill every day. Life has gone out mit me. 
Yonny was der best son I haf ever,seen—der 
kindest—kind to efery one but more kind mit 
his family. Fhat vill his mutter do—fhat vill 
his sisters? Fhat shall I do midout Yonny?” 
he again lamented. 

“ Have you no more boys?” 

“ Nein.” 

“That is too bad. How many girls?” 

“ Like dis,” he answered, holding up the 
fingers of both hands so as to indicate a de- 
clining scale of ten. ‘“‘ Zehen, zehen, and all 
lof him. Ah, better as they lof me, better as 
they lof their mutter, better as they lof any- 
tings. And he lofs dem even better as dey 
lof him. And he enlist and mein life has all 
gone out mit him.” 

When I came to enquire about the Yonkers 
man, being now deeply interested, I learned 
that he was quite well to do; that he had a 
large, well stocked store, and did a consider- 
able business. It was not at all necessary 
for him to drive one of his wagons, but he 
liked to do so, and the wife and daughters 
being of the helpful kind, he was able to get 
away whenever he pleased, and so had 
pushed his business in every direction to 
quite remote villages. 
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The day that the company which Yonny 
had joined was to embark was a gala day at 
Yonkers, and by this time I was so much in- 
terested that I resolved to witness the 
parade. I think the entire town must have 
turned out, ‘and when the company com- 
menced to march, the ringing of bells, 
screaming of whistles, tooting of horns and 
other barbarous devices made noise enough 
to have raised the dead. During the parade 
I could catch only a glimpse of Yonny, but 
by crowding down to the end of the wharf 
I beheld him surrounded by the ten weeping 
flaxen haired sisters, and the weeping flaxen 
haired mother. The Yonkers man himself 
had fought his way on board despite all op- 
position, and I almost believe, had it been 
possible, would have accompanied the vol- 
unteers to the seat of war. 

The abundance of good things thrust upon 
Yonny soon attracted the attention of other 
young fellows on board, and he was promptly 
called upon to divide. The family had come 
prepared for this also, and the distribution 
of the good things among the high spirited, 
clamorous youngsters served to divert the 
sisters from their sorrow, which was becom- 
ing too depressing for Yonny, despite all his 
fortitude. 

When the steamer pulled out into the 
stream the Yonkers man was still aboard, 
but there were plenty of willing friends on 
the lookout for him, and two or three boats 
shot alongside in eager haste to bring him 
ashore. The wheels of the steamer gave 
two or three warning turns as father and 
son indulged in a long parting embrace. As 
the old man hurried to the gangway some- 
body shouted, “‘ Come along mit us, Dinkel- 
spiel, and we makes a Major-Yeneral of 
you.” 

In happier days he would have joined in 
the laugh which this raised, but he was too 
sorrow stricken. They were indeed a tear- 
ful family, and they hurried home as soon as 
the steamer had departed to hide their sor- 
row from the half riotous crowd. 


In June we went down to East Hampton, 
on the Long Island coast, one of the places 
where fears of hostile Spanish fleets long 
prevailed. This was qu‘te natural, because 
in former times the English landed here and 
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took possession. All such fears had long 
passed away, by June, and toward the lat- 
ter part of August some of the conquering 
Rough Riders were already parading through 
the village in small detachments of three and 
tour, ostensibly in search of stray horses 
from Camp Wikoff, but distracted from that’ 
pursuit by the blandishments of nursery 
maids and other women admirers and sym- 
pathizers. Horses and men betrayed evi- 
dences of rough usage; and tho the gallant 
fellows were disposed to make light of their 
privations we heard enough to make us feel 
anxious for the young lads of less tough 
fibre. 

As the charms ot the beautiful village be- 
came known at the camp, larger and larger 
parties of volunteers appeared, and also a 
few regulars, their officers so reticent as to 
the stories now current of starvation and 
neglect as to arouse more apprehension per- 
haps than plain talk would have done. 
These alarms were partially verified by the 
condition of the troops passing through Hast 
Hampton on their way to Camp Wikoff, pale, 
emaciated and feeble, the stronger among . 
them half famished, and all with one sad, 
sad story of neglect and incompetent com- 
missariat. The women of the village at once 
organized, and soon there was a good meal 
at the station for all the poor fellows, while 
the needles of the girls were busy to supply 
underclothing. Then came the alarming 
reports as to the condition of Camp Wikoff 
itself, the absence of food suitable for the 
sick, the inadequate medical staff, and the 
lack of medicines. The village at this time 
was crowded with summer visitors, many of 
whom sustained the charges of neglect and 
incompetence with indignant fervor, while 
others, claiming to be better informed, vigor- 
ously contradicted them. The women with 
their quick, subtle instincts, realizing that 
the misery was only too real, promptly joined 
the village people in their efforts to relieve 
the suffering. : 

At length a few of our party resolved to 
investigate on our own account, and encour- 
aged by the fact that we had made the ac- 
quaintance of several of the officers whom 
we hoped to find, we started for the camp, 
toward the latter part of August. On the 
train we met the Yonkers men and two of 
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his daughters, fair girls—fairest of the fair 
—with light straw colored hair in double 
plaits, and innocent blue eyes. I divined at 
once that they were in search of Yonny, 
which proved to be the case. Their informa- 
tion was of the vaguest. A transport had 
‘recently arrived from Santiago, on which 
they had heard a rumor that he had sailed. 
They knew no one at the camp. The Yonk- 
ers man spoke English with difficulty, long 
as he had been in the country, and the girls 
were so inexperienced and diffident that he 
could not receive much assistance irom 
them. 

Long before we reached the camp some at 
least of the causes of the trouble were ap- 
parent enough even to the inexperienced 
eye. There was no branch track from the 
depot to the camp, which ought to have been 
laid at the very outset. Teams of all de- 
seriptions were straining and stalling over 
a common ill prepared road, heavy ‘with re- 
cent rains, and badly cut up by the constant 
hauling of many teams. Piles upon piles of 
merchandise of every description had ac- 
, cumulated at the depot, awaiting transporta- 
tion, material and supplies for which the 
officials were calling loudly, in vain, while 
every train was bringing more. At the 
camp itself there was everywhere the air of 
newness and confusion, of thousands of men 
disembarked and brought overland to a bar- 
ren point, before sufficient preparation had 
been made for them, even before the merest 
necessaries of their condition had been de- 
livered, and of additional thousands con- 
stantly arriving, adding chaos to confusion, 
rendering the efforts on the part of the anx- 
ious officials to catch up with the imperious 
exigencies of the situation absolutely hope- 
less. “‘ They began at the wrong end,” said 
an old veteran, “dumped the men here first, 
and then started to build the hospital ac- 
commodations and bring the supplies. They 
will never catch up until half the men are 
sent away. The place is good enough, none 
better perhaps, but while they are building 
shelters and transporting medicines, nurses 
and supplies, the men are dying, the weak- 
est of them, while the stronger are in danger 
of pneumonia and pulmonary diseases from 
exposure so soon after their return from 
a tropical climate.” 
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As I had foreseen, the Yonkers man and 
his pretty young daughters were lost in the 
confusion of the crowded tents, bustling me- 
chanics, shouting teamsters, hurrying vis- 
itors and officials; they looked forlorn and 
helpless, and it was clear that unaided they 
would never find the lost one, even if he 
were within call. So, taking compassion 
upon them, I begged a friend whom I had 
luckily met, the captain of a Nebraska regi- 
ment, and asked him to aid them in their 
search. A few concise questions soon ob- 
tained the necessary information, and in 
course of a few moments we were hot on the 
trail of the Yonkers volunteer, and in half 
an hour we found him lying with six others 
on the ground in a little tent on the outskirts 
of the camp. The thermometer was ranging 
at nearly ninety degrees, but he was shiver- 
ing as with an ague, and had not strength 
enough to rise without assistance. As we 
were assisting him, an attendant of the Red 
Cross was hailed by our friend, the captain, 
and we learned that it was a case of ma- 
larial fever, not particularly severe, but 
menacing, perhaps, because of too long’ de- 
lay of proper care. 

“Could the family obtain permission to 
take him home with them and nurse him?” 
we asked the captain. 

“ Probably yes.’”’ He would exert himself 
and see if the necessary permission could be 
obtained. 

Meanwhile, Yonny was raised to his 
feet, shivering in his army blanket, the once 
pink and white complexion a sickly yellow, 
the ravages wrought in his frame partially 
concealed by the gray army blanket to which 
he clung, either because of the cold, or to 
hide his nakedness, or both; the ghost only 
of the stalwart, florid youth whom we had 
seen embark a few short months before. 

Father and daughters were now in tears. 
I confess to a superfluous use of the hand- 
kerchief. The captain supported the poor 
boy with grave concern upon his strong fea- 
tures. Yonny himself was too weak and 
dazed with the disease to give expression to 
aught save a dumb murmur of content, but 
the pain stricken, suffering eyes followed 
every motion of his father and sisters, ap- 
parently fearing that they might be taken 
from him or he from them, which, the cap- 
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tain observing, assured. him ~ repeatedly 
should not be the case. 

When the supreme military and medical 
authorities were petitioned there was no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining a furlough. “ Take him 
home by all means,” said the kind hearted 
doctor. “I wish we could send half of them 
home; it would be infinitely better for them, 
and we could take better care of the rest.” 
The furlough was for three weeks only, and 
when we inquired anxiously if it could be 
renewed I noticed an expression on the 
doctor’s face, and there was a curious hesita- 
tion in his manner which occasioned me 
serious uneasiness. I glanced from one to 
another of the party and felt relieved to ob- 
serve that they had not noticed it. After 
Yonny had been assisted to the carriage by 
his father, the two pretty straw haired 
maidens following anxiously, I consulted the 
Surgeon-General as to the chances for the 
poor boy’s recovery. 

“Tt is a question of heart failure,” he re- 
plied, somewhat evasively. ‘Some of them 
have sufficient recuperative energy, some 
have not. At any rate we could not have 
done anything more for him here; he is much 
better with his people.” 

We returned to the Hudson about the last 
of August. A few days after our arrival 
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Yonny drove by in a pretty little phaeton, ac- 
companied by the two sisters, one of whom 
was driving. At his request hey drew up 
under the old shade trees, where I joined 
them for a friendlty chat. While we were 
talking school was dismissed, and Yonny’s 
little favorites gathered around the carriage. 
They were evidently much shocked at the 
poor boy’s pallid face and emaciated form, 
but all, with instinctive curtsey, refrained 
from indiscreet comment. All knew the 
story, of course, but nothing was said which 
could have displeased the most fastidious 
courtier. Fortunately the weather was ex- 
quisitely beautiful. Day after day, at about 
the same hour, the party drove under the 
maples, where Yonny produced his gifts for 
his little friends who gathered around him 
in groups. “Old Shep,” a collie, the pet and 
guardian of the little school tots, seemed to 
realize the situation, for every day he walked 
gravely to the carriage and laid his head 
sympathetically upon the robe which cov- 
ered the sick man’s knees, on which lay the 
children’s little floral offerings which were 
never by any chance forgotten. 

And thus, with the summer sunshine, the 
brave jyoung Yonkers volunteer faded from 
our sight. r 


New York Cry. 


DOES THE WORLD NEED CHRISTIANITY. 


BY AMORY H. BRADFORD,.D.D. 


THERE is much skepticism in the air as to 
the value of Christian work in non-Christian 
lands. Remarks like the following are not 
uncommon: “ Religion is like the climate, 
and each land has that which is best for it- 
self”; “The Japanese are naturally Buda- 
dhists and the Chinese Confucians”’; “ Why 
disturb what is already well enough?” 
“Leave the people to the simplicity of the 
faith in which they were born and they will 
be happier and just as well off.” There are 
many causes for this skepticism, but there 
is only one cure, and that is an apprecia- 
tion of the essential superiority of Chris- 
tianity. 

Doubt as to the need and the value of for- 


eign missions is not the result of thorough 
study or of careful observation, but of su- 
perficial study and hurried travel. 

Faith in the superiority of Christianity 
does not imply belief that the other relig- 
ions are not good as far as they go, or that 
they may not have served a beneficent end. 
Christianity is the flower of an evolution as 
well as a revelation. The stages of its de- 
velopment, as Principal Edward Caird has 
finely shown, may be seen in the other re- 
ligions of the world. The Bibles of the vari- 
ous nations are now translated, and an Eng- 
lishman or an American may know the es- 
sential teachings of any faith, with nearly 
the same accuracy as the people who have 
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held its doctrines from childhood. A man 
need not have been born a Buddhist to un- 
derstand Buddhism, or a Vedantist to know 
the doctrines of Vedanta. 

Christianity differs from other religions in 
its teachings about God, and the Universe, 
and therein shows its superiority. Many re- 
ligions have practically no doctrine of God. 
They speak about gods, and the people may 
have some general ideas on the subject; but 
in all countries where Confucianism, Hin- 
duism and Buddhism prevail, while there is 
speculation about the Deity or Deities, there 
is no clear evidence of belief in a personal 
God. 

The Hindus identify God and the uni- 
verse. Everything is God; and sorrow, joy, 
virtue, vice, consciousness, and the absence 
of it, and life and death, are only the waves 
and wavelets of the infinite ocean. 

The Buddhists have an idea of God, but 
by it they mean a never ending chain. What 
is God? One effect causes another every- 
where and forever, and that, they believe, is 
all that can. be known of the Almighty. 
They have lesser deities in large numbers. 
I am not repeating hearsay, but what I 
have heard from the lips of eminent Budd- 
hist priests in their own temples. ‘ 

The Mohammedans are far in advance of 
the Hindus and Buddhists, for they believe 
in a personal Being, but that He is one who 
can be satisfied with a forced allegiance and 
that His love is only for those who are loyal 
to Him. 

Kvery religion must be judged by its con- 
ception of God. If that is lofty, its ethics 
will be pure and noble; if that is low, the 
people as a whole will be degraded. What 
influence on character will teaching like the 
following have? I am quoting from the 
Maha Vagga. One who is seeking light asks 
a holy man to tell him the doctrine of a 
“ Blessed One ’—a teacher. I will give the 
substance of the reply 

“Then the Priest recited to me the follow- 
ing exposition of the Doctrine: 

‘* The Buddha hath the causes told 
Of all things springing from a Cause; 
And also how things cease to be— 
‘Tis this the Mighty Monk proclaims.’ 

“On hearing this exposition of the Doctrine, 
there arose in the mind of Sariputta, the wan- 
dering ascetic, a clear and distinct perception 
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of the Doctrine that whatever is subject to orig- 
ination is subject also to cessation. ‘If this is 
the doctrine,’ said he, ‘then indeed have you 
reached the sorrowless state, lost sight of and 
neglected for many myriads of world-cycles.’ ” * 

The God of the Buddhists is the insensate 
stream of causation, which flows on without 
beginning, without end, without intelligence 
and without feeling. The highest wisdom 
is to know that that which begins must also 
end. Such teaching cannot develop a con- 
sciousness of obligation. 

The Brahman says “ Everything is God—I 
am part of everything, I am part of God.” 

“No,” says the Buddhist, “you are 
wrong. Everything is not God, but only the 
impersonal principle of causation.” 

“No,” says the fiery Mohammedan,—“ God 
is a personal spirit, infinite, resistless, and 
all must obey Him. He will mercilessly de- 
stroy all who do not confess His holy name.” 

The Christian says: “ There is truth with 
all these teachers, but they do not go far 
enough. God is universal, but He is not the 
universe. God is the cause of all things, but 
He is more than a principle, He is a person. 
God is a living Spirit, but He will force the 
loyalty of none. God is the Father Al- 
mighty.” ; 

if there were no other reason for mission- 
ary efforts, I should feel that they are more 
than justified by the fact that Christianity 
alone in terms of fatherhood reveals the per- 
sonal Spirit, in whose hands are all men, all 
nations, the world and all the galaxies of 
worlds; who cares for the poor, the weak, 
the outcast; before whom all lives are pre- 
cious, and who rules the universe as a father 
rules his household, not by force, nor by au- 
thority, but by love. The superiority of 
Christianity appears in the fact that it alone 
among religions is a Gospel. It is a procla- 
mation of good news to, all men. 

In ‘Japan thousands of laborers, year in 
and year out, work for six and eight cents 
aday. They move in gangs, have no homes; 
those on duty at night occupy the quarters 
which were occupied by the other gang dur- 
ing the day. Those creatures are in a tread- 
mill, which will stop only at the grave. 
What promise of better things in this life 
or in the future does their religion offer 





* Buddhism in Translations, p. 89, 
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them? None that I could learn. It tells 
them that if they do wrong they will be born 
again as hogs, or snakes, or tigers, accord- 
ing to the sins which they have committed, 
but it has no message of One able and anx- 
ious to lift them out of the slough into which 
they have fallen; who loves them, is plan- 
ning better things for them and who some 
time will redeem them from their hideous 
hell. 

But how much better is the condition of 
the laboring classes where Christianity pre- 
vails? That question is easily answered. 

Slaves in the South were brutally treated, 
but their religion told them of One mighty 
to save; that He would forgive their sins, 
break their chains, and be to them a Savior. 
The forests and the swamps of the South in 
the days before the war echoed with the 
songs of slaves who rejoiced in the good 
news of a better time coming. 

The millions who are “submerged” in 
every so-called Christian land are reminded 
by almost every word which Jesus spoke 
that it is not God’s will that one class should 
thrive at the expense of another. The Gos- 
pels are a message of hope to the poor, the 
oppressed, the sorrowing, the suffering, the 
sinning, and the dying. 

The point which I wish to emphasize is 
this: In non-Christian lands are found lofty 
ethical ideals, but they have no Gospel, no 
comfort for individuals for whom the light 
of life has gone out; no promise of help for 
those who seem almost to have lost the 
power to do right. 

When a broken heart “ knocks at Nature’s 
door,” it is not very inspiring to be referred 
to the law of causation. When a man faces 
death he craves some more satisfying mes- 
sage than that which speaks of millions of 
re-births in far off ages; when he seeks 
peace for an outraged conscience, it is cold 
consolation to be told that he has made his 
own destiny and must abide by it. 

Christianity is superior to the other relig- 
lons, because it alone identifies religion and 
ethics. Here I wish to speak with care. I 
do not say that the other religions ignore 
ethics, but that in them ethics is not essen- 
tial. A man may be an orthodox Hindu and 
treat half his fellow men as if they were 
dogs; a man may bea sound Mohammedan 
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and believe that he is justified in killing 
those who are not Mohammedans; a man 
may be a Buddhist and at the same time be 
an adulterer; but if a man treat his fellow 
men as if they were dogs, he cannot be a 
Christian; if he commits murder, even tho 
it be in the name of religion he is a mur- 
derer and not a Christian; if he is an adul- 
terer, until he has repented and forsaken his 
sin -he is not a Christian. Christianity never 
teaches that if a man holds a good creed he 
may live a bad life. 

One of the Swamis, who was in this coun- 
try last year, acknowledged to me that there 
are immoralities and vices connected with 
the temple worship in India; but he added: 
“The temple worship is one thing and re- 
ligious teaching is another thing.” That is 
precisely my point. Jesus identified religion 
and life. A man may hold all the creeds, but 
he might better hold none, if he is envious, 
cruel or impure. An orthodox creed is the 
condemnation, not the salvation, of a bad 
man. If worship is one thing and conduct 
another, all the animal tendencies will be- 
foul action; if worship and ethics are bound 
together as the roots and branches of a tree, 
religion will always bear fruit in righteous 
character. The unchristian world needs to 
be taught that character is more than liturgy; 
that no amount of millinery can long cover 
an impure soul; that he who does not love 
his brother whom he has seen, cannot love 
God whom he has not seen. 

Jesus identified religion and morality; and 
no man can be a follower of Him who puts 
speculation above righteousness, or belief 
on a par with love. 

The superiority of Christianity to other re- 
ligions is manifest in what it does for the 
temporal life of man. The difference be- 
tween the people of Japan, China, India, 
Africa and so-called Christian nations is 
sometimes ascribed to the influence of phy- 
sical environment. Climate does count for 
much. Sustained effort in the tropics is dif- 
ficult. Indolence and vice seem to be pecul- 
iar to sunny lands. But large parts of 
China, Japan and Africa, where the barbar- 
ism is densest, have about the climate of 
New England. Why should not the people 
of the island of Yeso in Japan, or northern 
China, or South Africa, be as advanced as 
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the English and the Germans? Some of 
them live in the sight of glorious mountains 
and swift rivers; they are located where 
they would be civilized if physical environ- 
ment could civilize, but they have made no 
progress in a thousand years. 

Those nations which have felt the impulse 
of Christianity are progressive; but those 
without Christianity are stationary. Swami 
Saradanda told me about a year ago that the 
doctrine of evolution and most of modern 
philosophy was known in India twenty-five 
hundred years ago. But they did nothing 
for the people. To-day we find universal 
poverty, the plague, because the devotees 
bathe in the dirty Ganges, which they are 
taught is a sacred river; no science, no edu- 
cation, no commerce, no hospitals, except 
such as have been introduced by foreiguers, 
no railways, no knowledge of the larger 
world, and 300,000,000 of people in the con- 
dition of their great-great-grandfathers. In 
other lands advancement has been by leaps 
and bounds. Wherever the teachings of 
Jesus have gone schools and science have 
followed, and better social, political and 
physical conditions prevail. This fac. may 
be variously accounted for, but no one can 
rub out the broad, deep line of civilization 
which separates the Christian from the non- 
Christian nations. 

These are a few of the reasons for my con- 
viction that those are not on a fool’s errand 
who are engaged in the foreign missionary 
enterprise. 
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Instead of an infinite and impersonal uni- 
verse, instead of a law of causation without 
intelligence and without love, instead of a be- 
ing quite as likely to be cruel as tender, 
Christianity reveals God, the Father Al- 
mighty. : 

Instead of release from the necessity of ena. 
less re-births, it offers a Gospel, which de- 
clares that there is hope for all who sorrow, 
comfort for all who suffer, and release for 
all who sin. Instead of making religion a 
matter of forms, it declares that nothing is 
worthy of the name of religion which does 
not manifest itself in pure’ character and 
righteous conduct. Instead of leaving the 
people who accept its teachings in degra- 
dation, it inspires them to seek the best for 
themselves and the world; with the result 
that civilization and progress have advanced 
furthest in those nations which have Christ 
for Master, even tho they may be far from 
the fullness of His ideals. 

If by sendirg wise and true men and 
women with such messages as these we may 
help to permeate the world with the realiza- 
tion of God, inspire those who are now in 
darkness with a great hope that sorrow, sin 
and all that makes pain and works lies will 
sometime disappear from the earth; and if 
by doing this we may help to fill the world 
with purer hearts, happier homes, better 
laws, more humane institutions, the work 
will be worth far more than it will cost, and 
the missionary enterprise will be abundantly 
justified. 


Montcrarr, N. J. 


HE ALONE 


BY JOSEPH HAMILTON. 


HE alone, ere birth of days, 

Ere the morning stars sang praise, 
Was with God the Father one; 
God’s own Son. 


He alone of sons of earth 

Of a virgin had His birth: 

In Him God and Man made one; 
God’s own Son. 


He alone from speur-rent side 
Poured the flood in crimson tide 
That made God and man at one; 
God’s own Son. 


He alone of loving heart 

Knows the longing to depart 

And see God and Man made one, 
God’s own Son. 


EpinsurGH, SCOTLAND, 
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THE POETRY OF THE INDEPENDENT IN ITS FIRST 
‘ DECADE. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


Dvurine its first few years, when THE IN- 
DEPENDENT was a denominational, religious, 
anti-slavery journal, no poems appeared in 
its columns except such as were strictly devo- 
tional or were informed with the spirit of 
liberty. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, the 
two Cary sisters, and Edna Dean Proctor, 
whose first contributions appeared over the 
signature “ Dean,” all identified with the 
anti-slavery cause, were the most popular 
contributors for the first ten years, altho 
other writers appeared, such as the elder 
Bishop Doane, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
E. H. J. Cleveland and Mr. Whittier. 

In the single year 1855 Mrs. Stowe sent at 
least seven contributions, sometimes not 
even taking the trouble to sign her initials, 
but simply dating the verses from Andover. 
It has been the fashion among the younger 
school of critics to decry Mrs. Stowe. “ Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin” is “not literature,’ we 
are told; her art, not being for art’s sake, 
but for a purpose, offends them. But as a 
diamond in the rough is to a paste jewel, so 
is one of Mrs. Stowe’s poems to the average 
production of the modern-day poet. We 
may regret the absence of technic and polish 
in much of her work, but we laugh at the 
facile rhymster’s waste of energy in rubbing 
up brummagem. 

Mrs. Stowe thought. She sprang from a 
race of thinkers. She, as well as they, 
thought great thoughts; and its content of 
thought is the first factor in every work of 
art. Add to this, she was simple, natural, 
sympathetic, emotional, great-hearted and 
deeply religious. Perhaps this last quality 
tells against her with the modern critic. 
Her work may not be sensuous, subtle, ag- 
nostic, psychological or finished; but it is 
hunian, interesting, racy, and usually called 
out by some deep emotion. Who but one that 
had been a New England country girl would 
have reminded her studious friend (“ Sum- 
mer Studies,” June 28, 1855) of the “ festal 
gold” that fringed the barberry, or the ring- 


ing of the blue-berry’s “ thousand bells of 
pearl” ? And was it not a reminiscence of 
good.old Dr. Watts, whose hymns had been 
dear to her almost from babyhood—she 
learned twenty-seven hymns the summer she 
was seven years old—that made her abun- 
dantly satisfied with the rhyming of “sky” 
with “joy’ ? After all, what if she does 
rhyme “sky” with “joy” after the fashion 
of the elders ? Does not Emily Dickinson 
rhyme “cloy” with “necessity” and 
“pearl” with “alcohol,” and who cares a 
button ? 

It adds peculiar interest to the well-known 
religious poem ‘“ When winds are raging o’er 
the upper ocean ” (October 21, 1852) to recall 
the fact that a hot controversy had been 
going on with the Rev. Dr. Joel Parker in 
regard to a foot-note reference to him in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ a full account of 
which had been published in THe INDEPEND- 
ENT two weeks before. 

The contributions of the Cary sisters, he- 
gun in 1854 (December 7), continue on 
through the second decade, the last selection 
from Alice Cary being published June 24, 
1869, the year before her death. 

With little time for study on their Ohio 
farm, and with no chance for instruction 
but in the district school-house down the 
road, and hampered by the limitations’ con- 
sequent upon such lack of training, these two 
sisters worked and sang. But their songs 
had real music in them, and so were recog- 
nized and appreciated, the country through, 
before the singers had begun to receive any 
pecuniary reward for their labor. They 
struggled into independence, however, and, 
making their way to New York, established 
a home of their own which, with astonish- 
ing perseverance and energy, Alice paid for, 
and kept in housewifely order, through the 
exercise of her pen, putting a price upon her 
work in good business-like fashion. I have 
seen many a poem of hers with the price 
marked upon it, thirty, forty or fifty dollars, 
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as the case might be. She writes to the 
editor concerning a poem of seventy lines: 


Please send proof to my address, 53 Hast 
20th Street, New York, also cheque for thirty- 
five dollars, and oblige, Yours, 

ALICE CARY. 


A book used to lie on a small stand in the 
bay-window of the parlor of that same house 
on East Twentieth Street, says Mary Clem- 
mer, in her delightful Memorial of the sis- 
ters, “The Ballads of New England,” with 
this inscription: 


“To Alice and Phebe Cary, 
Who from the farm fields singing, came, 
The song whose echo now is fame, 
And to the great, false city took 
The honest hearts of Clovernook, 
And made their home beside the sea, 
The trysting-place of liberty. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER.” 


The lyrical quality of Alice Cary’s verse 
was remarkable, and specially noticeable in 
the poem, so much admired by Edgar A. 
Poe, called *‘ Memory’s Pictures,” beginning: 


“ Among the beautiful pictures 
That hang upon Memory’s wall.” 


I have not found the poem in any published 
volume of hers, tho I learned it, as hers, in 
childhood. 

Alice’s characteristics as a writer were 
dreaminess and imagination, tho she was im- 
mensely practical in her life, changing ut- 
terly her handwriting, to make it legible to 
the printers, and forcing herself to write a 
given amount daily, whether in or out of 
the mood. 

Phoebe was the reverse of this; practical 
in her writings, but dreamy and contem- 
plative in life, timid and self-distrustful, and 
writing only when in the mood. Her char- 
acteristics were directness and wit. In 
children’s verse and nonsense rhymes she 
was an adept, but in religious verse her 
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clarity and directness made her specially 
successful. 

Miss Proctor, to whom reference was 
made above, as one of the group of writers, 
and whose pen had been devoted to the 
cause of freedom before and during the war, 
interested herself, later, in other races, and 
found pathetic themes in her studies of 
American Indians and of Russian life. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman’s name appears 
as early as November 11, 1852 (“ Astrzea”’). 
Mr. Stedman used his pen with great force, 
freedom and patriotic fervor during the years 
of the war. One red-hot piece of his, 
“ Wanted—A Man,” designed to voice the 
cry of the Army of the Potomac, was read 
aloud by Mr. Lincoln to his Cabinet. 


“Ts there never one in all the land, 
One on whose might the cause may lean? 
Are all the common ones so grand, 
And all the titled ones so mean? 
What if your failure may have been, 
In trying to make good bread from bran, 
From worthless metal a weapon keen? 
Abraham Lincoln, find us a MAN! 


“ Oh, we will follow him to the death, 


Where the foeman’s fiercest columns are! 
Oh, we will use our latest breath, 
Cheering for every sacred star! 
His to marshal us high and far: 
Ours to battle as patriots can, 
When a hero leads the Holy War! 
Abraham Lincoln, give us a MAN.” 


In a later poem, December 20, 1883, on 
the cast of Abraham Lincoln’s hand, he 
makes thrilling reference to the signing of 
the Proclamation of Emancipation. Tho 
Mr. Stedman for many years has devoted 
his pen to the exposition of poetry rather than 
to the writing of it, he has not failed, when 
opportunity offered, to give helpful sugges- 
tions and encouragement to young writers, 
so that his kindly influence has been widely 
feit by the younger generations of American 
poets. 

Newark, N. J. 





YOUNGER YALE AND THE PRESIDENCY. 


BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL. 


WHEN at the same time with the unex- 
pected announcement of President Dwight’s 
resignation the announcement was also 
made that Professor Chittenden had been 
appointed director of the Sheffield School to 
succeed: Professor Brush—who has held the 
position since 1872, when it was created—a 
younger member of the faculty commented: 
“That is unfortunate. That appointment 
robs original research of an eminent investi- 
gator to make a mere executive.” Yet 
when, on the other hand, it was suggested 
that Dr. Dwight’s place be filled by a culti- 
vated business or professional man—one, for 
example, of the type of Seth Low—another 
younger member of the faculty (or was it the 
same one ?) exclaimed: “Oh, no! Do not 
give us an outsider, however good an execu- 
tive he may be. We young men who are 
striving to do modern work by modern 
methods, to place Yale in the front rank of 


inspiring teaching and original research, 
need ourselves the inspiration of sym- 
pathetic, appreciative leadership. Give us 
that, whatever else is denied us.”’ 


The contrast of these two comments puts 
graphically the difficulty of the delicate 
problem which fronts the corporation of 
Yale in choosing a successor to President 
Dwight, if the hopes of the younger men of 
the faculty are to be fulfilled. These, be it 
remembered, are the men on whom is soon 
to rest the responsibility of keeping the Yale 
of the future true to the Yale of the past— 
that is, abreast of all that is best in the 
forward movement in education, but with 
no break from the distinctive Yale tradi- 
tions. These, too, are the men who repre- 
sent the great body of younger alumni, than 
whom no other college or university can 
boast a body more loyal. By this contrast 
Dr. Dwight’s successor. must not be one 
whose choice will rob research to make an 
executive. Nor must he be an outsider, a 
mere executive, a cultivated business man, 
who cannot give that inspiration of leader- 
ship under which the various departments 


and faculties work harmoniously to the one 
great end, the well-ordered development of 
a true university life. Yet on the other hand 
business talent, too, is needed in the presi- 
dency of Yale; or, if not needed so much 
now as once, the reason lies in the excep- 
tional business as well as scholarly talents 
of Dr. Dwight, who has been as successful 
a university treasurer as president, and 
whose administration has not only received 
the recognition of large gifts, but has also 
shown a high order of capacity in the hus- 
banding of the funds received and in the 
application of the large sums expended. 

It is on this business side that the em- 
phasis is usually laid, so far as the view 
of the general public goes, when a college 
president is spoken of as “a good exec- 
utive.” The idea called up popularly is the 
same as that of “a good executive” for a 
large banking or manufacturing business. 
But fortunate as it is for a college or uni- 
versity—especially one, as in Yale’s case 
during the period of transition from the col- 
lege into the university—to have at its head 
a man of business like President Dwight, 
the phrase ‘“ good executive” thus applied 
tells but a small part of his duties. That, at 
least, is true unqualifiedly of Yale. The 
legal body in which is vested the final right 
of control is the corporation, composed of 
the president and eighteen fellows. Ten of 
these eighteen are Congregational clergy- 
men, resident in the State of Connecticut, 2 
self-perpetuating body, since the ten fill va- 
cancies in their own number due to death or 
resignation. The Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor of Connecticut are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the corporation. The remaining 
places are filled by alumni elections, and 
the present alumni membership includes 
such distinguished names as those of Chaun- 
cey M. Depew and Judge Henry BE. Hew- 
land. Among the clerical fellows are min- 
isters of the distinction of Dr. Joseph 
H. Twichell and Dr. Edwin P. Parker, of 
Hartford, and Dr. Theodore T. Munger, of 
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New Haven. So much for the personnel of 
the corporation, which, unless it were dis- 
tinctly bad, is, except at a time like this of 
choosing a president, of small importance, 
despite the pother which has been raised in 
Yale circles over its imperium in imperio fea- 
ture. For at best or worst, the function of 
the corporation, so far as it concerns the or- 
dinary government of the university, must 
be advisory and confirmatory. Its members 
can, in the nature of the case, know but little 
of university life and discipline at first hand. 
They are in greatest part dependent for 
what they know of these questions on their 
president, who is also the president of the 
university; that is, of the governing body, 
the faculty and instructors, collectively; 
but more accurately of each individual gov- 
erning body, the faculty and instructors of 
the several schools and departments. By the 
last Yale catalog this governing body 
totaled (including lecturers, but’ with six 
professorships vacant) 252 members. The 
official representative in the corporation of 
those 252, on whom falls the direct respon- 
sibility for the instruction and discipline of 
about 2,500 students, is the president of the 
university. Whatever the questions of rela- 
tive rights which may arise, whatever the 
modifications of policy which may be de- 
sired, must come before the corporation 
through him. He, in fact, decides finally on 
the choice of new professors and instructors, 
as the corporation seldom, if ever, fails to 
confirm his selections. If for any reason he 
chooses to ignore an action taken by any one 
of the university faculties by failing to bring 
it formally before the corporation, there is 
practically no remedy short of so strong a 
protest to the corporation as to create an in- 
tolerable condition—something which, when 
it has come near to happening in past Yale 
administrations, has been carefully kept 
from public knowledge. 

The president’s all but autocratic power 
extends in every direction, and includes 
every minutest detail of administration. It 
requires a pamphlet of 100 closely printed 
pages for an annual report by the president 
to tell the year’s story with comments, sug- 
gestions and appeals. It requires a pam- 
phlet of almost the same size to give the va- 
rious courses—with explanations—in the 
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Graduate ‘School, some in a single depart- 
ment numbering more than fifty. When it 
is remembered that these professors have 
also, for the most part, undergraduate 
classes, and that undergraduate instruction 
consists so largely to-day of a system of 
electives, the administrative ability needed 
to satisfy the various claims, so to arrange 
schedules that all shall have the most and 
best opportunities possible both to teach and 
to learn, is seen to be something undreamt 
of in college management hardly a genera- 
tion back. And yet in this way is only 
touched the surface of modern university 
life, while its larger, deeper aspects in its 
laboratory work, its clubs for mutual help 
in research, its thousand and one allied in- 
terests, must of necessity be ignored. The 
one man whose personality is felt in and 
throughout it all dominating its life, is the 
president of the university. He has the 
power of direction, control, initiative. He 
also must have.the power of leadership and 
inspiration if the young men who are mak- 
ing the university life under him are to 
develop it in all its possibilities, present and 
future. 

Mindful of what has been wisely accom- 
plished under President Dwight’s adminis- 
tration, to organize at Yale the necessary de- 
parture while cherishing the character of its 
past, the men of younger Yale ask to-day 
for a president who will be progressive but 
not radical; who will foster the fresh en- 
thusiasm and direct the new ambitions, but 
who will conserve a noble inheritance of 
tradition, knowing well that while it needs 
only money and strong names to manufac- 
ture a “phrontistery,” or learning shop, it 
requires the appeal of associations, the at- 
mosphere of culture pervasive through gen- 
erations, to create a seat of learning, the true 
university. The men of younger Yale ask, 
then, that the new president be near to their 
own age, not one passing his prime at the 
outset, who must after a short term at best 
make way for his successor; that he be one 
of the Yale brotherhood, for to each college 
and university it is:given to know itself as 
no outsider can know it; that, if possible— 
and such a selection is most possible of all— 
he be one among the older of the younger 
men of the Yale faculty, a man who com: 
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mands the confidence and respect of his fel- 
lows for ability and character, and who 
knows, aS a Yale man not of the faculty 
cannot, the imperative needs of the hour; 
that by preference he be not a clergyman, 
though a man of religious convictions, be- 
cause the mere student of theology, on whom 
such a selection would probably fall, is so 
sure to lack broadness of. catholicity; that 
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he be a man less of the closet and more of 
the world than have been some of his pred- 
ecessors, one who is in active sympathy 
with the great forward movements in civic 
and national life; that, in short, he be a man 
fitly representative of the Yale of to-day, of 
its work and its life, of its aspirations and 
its ideals. 


Warersury, Conn. 


THE LITERATURE AND LEGENDS OF THE FILIPINOS. 


BY MARGHERITA ARLINA HAMM, 


AUTHOR OF 

Ir seems strange that during the three 
centuries of Spanish rule no member of the 
governing race should have taken the trouble 
to make inquiries as to the mental posses- 
sions of the Philippine islanders. While 
Spanish apathy may account for this in part, 
the real cause lay in the Spanish policy. 
They preferred to keep the natives as far 
as possible in their primitive condition, and 
they opposed any and every thing which 
would tend to develop the little brown men 
of the archipelago. The first knowledge of 
the literature and legends of the Filipinos 
came from that careful observer and scien- 
tist, Alfred Wallace. Since his time many 
travelers have made special studies in this 
tield, and the information thus obtained 
throws considerable light upon the mental 
life of Tagal, Visaya and Moro, using these 
terms in their generic significance. 

The native literature is largely in the form 
of folklore, and consists of legends and tra- 
ditions, ancient songs and ballads, and some 
curious . dramas, religious and _ historical. 
The legends are recited in both verse and 
prose. One series is devoted to the old 


wars between the Tagals and the Igorrotes . 


and another to particular heroes of each 
race, Before the landing of Legaspi at Ma- 
nila there was a condition of comparative 
peace between these two races which had 
followed many centuries of war on both 
sea and land. The Spanish historians refer 
to these legends and name several of the 


princes or kings about whom they were 
woven. 


MANILA AND THE FILIPings.”’ 


Another class of legends are connected’ 
with the wanderings of the Malays before 
they had reached the northern part of the 
archipelago. They are songs of the sea and 
are full of the exaggeration and rude poetry 
which mark the savage. mind. At times 
they resemble the traditions of the red men. 
Just as the Penobscot Indian tells tales of 
giant bears, elk and panthers, so the Tagal 
and the Visaya have similar stories respect- 
ing enormous buffaloes, monstrous crabs 
and titanic sharks. A fair example of these 
folk tales as told to me by the representa- 
tive Filipinos is the story of the crab that 
tried to swallow the moon. 

One evening just after sunset a beautiful 
princess was walking along the beach when 
she saw in the water an island which had 
not been there in the morning. She looked 
with astonishment at the rough outline, and 
was still more amazed to see that it was ap- 
proaching the shore. She stepped behind 
the trunk of a great molave, so as to be in- 
visible to any animal that might be on the 
island. It reached the shore, and then she 
saw it was not an island, but a crab larger 
than a hundred tamaraos (wild buffaloes). 
She knew the crab must be very hungry, 
because all the teeth of its hideous mouth 
were moving and its gripping claws were 
opening and closing as if getting ready to 
attack something. But there was no prey in 
sight, and the Princess was puzzled. Soon 
the moon (the bulan) began to rise, and the 
crab began to make ready to spring upon 
the luminary and drag it down into the sea. 
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The Princess recognized the creature’s in- 
tention, and, seizing her war conch, blew a 
zreat blast three times. Her tribe were 
feasting a half mile away and making much 
merriment and noise. Only one sick child 
heard the first blast, but when the second 
blast came every one started up and seized 
the nearest weapon. When the third blast 
came they knew there was some terrible dan- 
ger, and they ran, men and women, where the 
sound came from. They arrived none too 
soon. The moon was half above the horizon 
and the giant crab was making ready to 
spring. The Princess explained the matter 
in a few words, and, leading her warriors, 
attacked the monster. She and the bravest 
warrior led the rest and sprang at their en- 
emy with the war cry of the tribe. The crab 
turned in surprise, and as he turned the 
creese of the Princess cut off his great left 
elaw. The warrior struck at the right claw but 
missed, and the next moment was crushed 
by the frenzied thing. Again the creese of 
the Princess descended and this time the 
right claw fell off the misshapen leg. At 
the same moment a hundred creeses and as 
many spears struck the running legs and 
the joints where the back fits on to the belly. 
The crab fought bravely but without avail. 
He killed many of the tribe, but finally, cut 
and broken to pieces, he yielded up the 
spirit and the moon was safe. Whenever a 
prahu sails the sea in the moonlight the 
wise captain says kind words to a little 
image of the Princess, but for whose bravery 
the sea would be as dark as a cavern. 

In these legends all the animals have in- 
telligence and a language of their own. 
Only one animal, however, understands the 
human tongue, and that is the dove. 

There are several stories which suggest 
in a vague way the beautiful tale of the 
Fied Piper of Hamelin. In the Malay ver- 
sion the jungle-fow] or bankiva possess the 
power of charming children by a special 
ery or call. But they are only allowed to use 
this power either one day of the year or one 
week of the year, when the spirits give them 
the privilege so that they can avenge them- 
selves against their chief enemy—man. 

The handsomest bankiva is selected by the 
flock to lead a procession of jungle-fowl 
who fly from the forest to the outskirts of 
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the village and there give the call. Grown 
people do not hear it, but little children hear 
it and are intensely delighted. Babies turn 
in their mothers’ arms and coo in response, 
and little toddlers hurry as fast as their feet 
can carry them to see the strange bird that 
produces the beautiful music. When they 
reach the little ring in which the bankivas 
are singing, spreading their feathers and 
dancing, they pause for a moment, and then, 
as the flock begins to move toward the for- 
est, they follow unconsciously. Into the for- 
est and into the marsh, into the lairs of ser- 
pents and into the haunts of alligators the 
helpless innocents wander, drawn by the 
magic of the bankivas’ call. They seldom 
return, and when they do, they come back 
as old men and women to whom the village 
of the morning is another and very different 
place. 

The songs are very melodic, simple and 
attractive. They are used to keep time with 
dances and are sung some of them as solos 
and others as choruses. The love songs, 
oddly enough, never allude to kissing. Os- 
culation is as rare among the Malays as 
among the Japanese. Indeed, it is rarer, be- 
cause Japanese mothers kiss their babies 
while Malay mothers seldom do. One of the 
chief expressions of affection between a 
young man and a young woman is to lock 
toes, and several songs are opened with an 
allusion to this extraordinary practice. A 
close approach to kissing is made by resting 
the nose and lips upon the cheek or neck of 
the other party and then drawing a deep 
breath. A third affectional action consists 
in rubbing cheeks and a fourth in rubbing 
and patting the shoulder. The charms and 
virtues of the admired one are described in 
enthusiastic and exaggerated language. 
While many compliments are too barbarous 
to be translated, others display excellent 
taste. The goodness, kindness, purity, filial 
piety, domestic accomplishments and agri- 
cultural talents of the heroine are sung in 
just about the same style as those of a 
daughter of the backwoods by her untutored 
swain. Songs of this class are very numer- 
ous and are in constant and universal use. 

The Malays love music and dancing, the 
Tagals excelling all the other tribes. At 
births, weddings and funerals, at the tribal 
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council, the dedication of a meetinghouse 
or upon any great religious festivals, there 
is invariably a banquet with a dance and 
song. The songs are appropriate to the.oc- 
casion in each instance. Besides these are 
special songs upon such topics as hujan, or 
the rain-spirit. which is a particular favor- 
ite; upon the laut, or the sea; upon bingtang, 
the favorite star; and upon the winds, 
waves, tides, and many burungs (birds) and 
other animals. The Tagal poet sees beauty 
in all these things, but singularly enough 
does not notice the mountains, the forests, 
scenery or natural beauty in general. 

The dramatic literature is extremely crude 
and at the same time very artificial. It 
would seem as if the Malays had been influ- 
enced by the Chinese stage across the sea. 
They employ, like the Chinese, very rich 
costumes, use an open platform without 
scenery or stage properties, and employ sing- 
song delivery, which to the Caucasian ear 
is very monotonous and unpleasant. Their 
plays are of three classes. One is of a re- 
ligious type, something like the miracle- 
plays in old English civilization. A second 
class, which is more popular. is known as 
the Moro-moro, named after the Moros or 
Mussulmans of Mindanao and the Sulu Ar- 
chipelago. These are heroic, or rather melo- 
dramatic, productions, in which there is a 
brave Christian prince and an equally brave 
but wicked Moslem potentate, a heroine who 
is captured or robbed or otherwise injured, 
soldiers of the Cross and warriors of the 
Crescent, and any amount of fighting, blood- 
shed and massacre. 

The heroine is always rescued, the Chris- 
tian prince always wins, and the luckless 
follower of Mohammed is consigned to de- 
feat, disgrace and death. These Moro-moros 
last from two to six days, and produce so 
much excitement that when a good company 
comes to a village nearly all labor is sus- 
pended until its departure. 

Most of the plays are based upon historical 
incidents, more especially those in the long 
wars between the Spaniards of Luzon and 
the Visayas on the one side and the Islam- 
ites of Sulu on the other. It is only within 
the present generation that Sulu piracy has 
been destroyed. In the coast villages of Lu- 
zon, Panay, Cebu and Negros are living hun- 
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dreds, if not thousands, who have seen the 
Moslem prahus scour the coast and descend 
upon many a village and town. In these 
wars the Tagals and Visayas fought shol- 
der to sholder with the Spaniargs against 
the merciless sea-rovers; and the prejudice 
respecting the latter is as strong to-day in 
the Filipino as it was in the troublous times 
of the last century. 

Of the Tagals who have made their mark 
in the Spanish language the number is 
small. The fault lies with the lack of op- 
portunity. Journalism and literature in the 
Philippines are not in a very thriying condi- 
tion. The entire output of printed matter 
in the archipelago during a twelvemonth 
would not equal a single day’s issue of a 
leading New York daily. Illiteracy is uni- 
versal, and the number of those who can 
read and write and afford to buy a book, out- 
side of the foreigners, is probably not more 
than twenty-five thousand. Under the Span- 
ish law nothing was permitted to be pub- 
lished which was objectionable to either 
Chureh or State. Anything coming under 
the former category made the author and 
publisher guilty of blasphemy and heresy, 
and under the latter of sedition and revolu- 
tion. ‘ 

The greatest native, Dr. Jose Rizal, was 
shot like a common murderer because he 
was found guilty of blasphemy and sedi- 
tion; yet all that he did in his famous mono- - 
graph was to recommend reforms in’ the 
ecclesiastical organization and the civil ad- 
ministration of the islands. In consequence 
of the cruel laws against the expression of 
opinion, what little writing has been done 
has been largely anonymous or impersonal. 
Thus Don Emilio Aguinaldo y Faury be- 
eame famous through a clever skit said to 
have been inspired by Aristophanes’s im- 
mortal play. 

In it the characters, Spanish, native and 
half-breed, are, represented by animals, 
those being selected which best represent 
the qualities of the human beings for whom 
they stand. Aguinaldo was a contributor 
to the press of Manila and Hong Kong when 
the writer was in the Far East, and was a 
warm friend of the late R. Frazer Smith of 
the Hong Kong Telegraph. He has a fair 
education, having studied at one of the re- 
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ligious colleges in Manila. His writing is 
generally clever, always ornate and labored, 
and at times quite classical from a Spanish 
point of view. 

An abler, Tagal writer is Maguiner G. San- 
digo, whose strong and brave utterances 
caused him to be denounced to the authori- 
ties. He was arrested, but through the cor- 
ruption of the jail officials and the police he 
made his escape. He spent most of this 
period in Singapore and Hong Kong, where 
he mastered English and prospered in trade. 
He has a deep love for English and Ameri- 
can institutions, is the leader of the present 
annexativun party, and is respected even by 
the Spaniards for his uprightness, public- 
spirit and patriotism. 

His writings began with newspaper let- 
ters, and when he was excluded by the press 
cepsors he became a pamphleteer. Under 
the Spanish law his works, like all con- 
demned publications, are seized and de- 
stroyed by the police wherever they may be 
found. It is therefore difficult to obtain his 
writings in the Philippines. They are to be 
had in Hong Kong, Singapore and other 
cities under English rule. 

Two other men of some ability are Aserio 
and Agoncillo, both of whom are well- 
trained, intelligent men of the world. They 
are not the equals of either Aguinaldo or San- 
digo, but they are, nevertheless, far above 
* mediocrity. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Rizal’s works will 
be collected ere it is too late to bring the 
scattered fragments together. He was a 
graduate of a Manila colloge, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in rhetoric, oratory and 
debate. He went to Europe and studied in 
both Spain and Germany, acquitting himself 
highly in both countries. He was a master 
of several Philippine languages, as well as 
of Tagal and Spanish, his native tongues. 
He was familiar with English, French and 
German, Latin and Greek, and had a good 
working knowledge of Chinese. He was 
capable as a physician, surgeon and oculist. 
Imbued with a deep Tove for literature, he 
wrote freely and well upon all sorts of topics. 
He contributed to the press of Manila, Hong 
Kong, Singapore and Madrid, writing let- 
ters of travel and studies of places, men and 
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events. His favorite recreation was poetry, 
and many of his verses are recited in Span- 
ish lands to-day by people who know not 
that their author was the famous rebel or 
patriot. In 1885 he published an excellent 
novel, entitled “ Noli Me Tangere.” 

In 1887 and 1888 he published a series of 
articles upon Philippine life and conditions, 
which ran the rounds of the Far Eastern 
press. In 1890 he finished his famous mono- 
graph upon ecclesiastical and administrative 
reform, which cost him his life. He was exe- 
cuted in the prison-yard of the walled city 
of Manila on December 6th, 1896. The day 
of his execution he married and wrote a 
poem. His wife and widow was of Anglo- 
Saxon blood and Hong Kong birth. This 
poem, entitled “ My Last Thought,” consists 
of fourteen five-line stanzas of considerable 
beauty, which has been well translated by 
Signor Volpicelli. It is unnecessary to quote 
the poem in its entirety, a few verses being 
sufficient to show Rizal’s mode of thought 
and expression. 

Farewell, adoréd Fatherland! our Eden lost, 
farewell! 

Farewell, O sun’s loved region, pearl of the 

eastern sea! 

Gladly I die for thy dear sake; for yea, thou 
knowest well 

Were my sad life more radiant far than mortal 
tongue could tell, 

Yet would I give it gladly, joyously for thee. 


On blood-stained fields of battle fast-locked in 
maddening strife, 
Thy dying sons have blessed thee untouched 
by doubt or fear. 
No matter wreaths of laurel; no matter where 
our life 
Ebbs out on scaffold or in war or under tor- 
turous knife, 
We welcome death if for our hearths or for 
our country dear. 


I die while dawn’s rich iris hues are staining 
yet the sky, 
Heralds of that freer day still hidden from 
our view 
Behind the night’s dark mantle. 
the morning nigh 
Need crimson, shed my heart’s blood quickly, 
freely, let it dye 
The new born light with glory of its ensan- 
guined hue. 


And should 
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Farewell, O land I idolize! 
thee, 
Beloved Filipinos whose soil my feet have 
trod, 
I leave with thee my life’s love deep. I go where 
all are free; ‘ 
I go where are no tortures; where the oppres- 
sors’ power shall be 
Destroyed; where faith kills not; where he 
who rules is God! 


I leave my all with 
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Farewell, O parents, brothers and friends of 
infancy ! 
Dear fragments of my heart once to my bosom 
pressed 
Round our lost hearth. Give thanks to God 
in glad tranquillity 
That after the long and weary day I sleep eter- 
nally. 
Farewell all those I loved so well; to die is 
but to rest. 
Brooktyn, N. Y. ° 


THE CHINESE SITUATION. 


BY EDGAR QUACKENBUSH. 


Botu foreigners and Chinese have been 
startled by the recent coup d@’état at Peking, 
and we are really quite in the dark as to the 
true facts. And the situation must appear 
still stranger to those who are not familiar 
with the condition of things in China. 

During the past few months it has been 
evident that the Emperor was in earnest in 
instituting reforms in various ways. 

He has shown a desire for colleges or insti- 
tutions of learning, and particular mention 
has been made of such for the advancement 
of agriculture and mining. He has in- 
structed Viceroys and other officials to con- 
sider schemes for the establishment of col- 
leges and report to the Throne, and when, 
in usual Chinese style, they paid no atten- 
tion to the orders, he took them to task 
severely. In addition to this he has ordered 
the establishment of a new University in 
Peking. 

Official position in -China is obtained only 
by those who have obtained literary degrees 
at the annual or triennial examinations. At 
these examinations topics are selected from 
the Chinese classics (the topic being a sen- 
tence), and essays are written upon them. 
The essays must have excellence in chirog- 
raphy, literary style and in thought. The 
ordinary foreigner, however, can usually dis- 
cern little sense in either topic or essay. A 
recent edict sweeps away the old style of 
examination and orders “short practical 
essays suitable to the times we live in,” and 
attention is called to the branches of West- 
ern learning. 


Another edict promises rewards to those 
who write practical and useful books or 
inake inventions. 

Another calls attention to the custom of 
foreign nations to prepare and have printed 
annual budgets and initiates such a scheme 
in China. ° 

Wéng Tung-ho, Assistant Grand Secretary 
and President of the Board of Revenue, was 
dismissed two months ago. He had been 
the tutor of the Emperor, and was credited 
with keeping the Emperor in utter igno- 
rance either of his own empire or the outside 
world, except so far as it coincided with his 
own ultra-conservative views. 

It is also rumored that the Emperor con- 
templated edicts allowing change in Chinese 
attire, cutting off the queue, recommending 
unbinding the feet and some sort of recogni- 
tion of Christianity. 

Enough has been indicated of the reforms 
proposed to show their radical nature, and it 
might naturally be expected that they would 
meet with violent opposition from the party 
of conservative ideas. In Peking has grown 
up a reform party, principally of men under 
middle age, and it has been through contact 
with this element and cutting loose from the 
old element that the Emperor has set out on 
his new policy. . Li Hung Chang and the 
Empress Dowager have not been in favor of 
progress in such directions. 

This gives a rough outline of some of the 
conditions prior to the coup d’état. There 
had been also rumors that the Emperor was 
in poor health. 
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On the 22d of September an edict was 
issued, appointing the Empress Dowager 
Regent and referring to her eminent services 
in this capacity on former occasions; the 
only explanation given was that a critical 
time had been reached in the history of the 
Empire, when there’ were so many important 
subjects demanding the attention of the 
Throne that the experience and abilities of 
the Empress Dowager were’ needed. 

At this same time came many conflicting 
rumors that the Emperor was ill; that he 
was dead; that he was deposed; that he 
had been murdered or poisoned. : The fol- 
lowing day appeared edicts, one condemning 
Kang Yii-wei and ordering his decapitation, 
and others affecting other high officials. It 
was said that on this date (23d) all the nine 
gates of Peking were closed in the afternoon, 
which is done only under circumstances of 
the greatest gravity. 

Kang Yii-wei is a man under forty years 
of age, holding the position of Secretary of 
the Board of Works, who has been a leader 
of reforms, so that he was called “ The Mod- 
ern Sage and Reformer.” Following the 
edict against him the Shanghai Taotai 
offered a reward of $2,000 for his arrest, as 
it was believed he had left Peking (via 
Tientsin) for Shanghai. In point of fact, it 
seems he was warned by the Empress to do 
this, as there were premonitions of impend- 
ing trouble. Ostensibly he was wanted be- 
cause of attempting to poison the Emperor; 
as a matter of fact the Emperor Dowager 
and her party wanted him because of his 
leadership of the reform party. He came on 
a British steamer that arrived at Shanghai 
on the morning of the 24th. At daylight the 
British gun boat “ Esk ” dropped down from 
Shanghai to Woosung to meet this steamer, 
sent an officer to board the steamer to warn 
Kang Yti-wei of his danger, and protect him. 
Accordingly, he was taken off to the English 
mail steamer “ Ballaarat,” with a British 
gun boat watching the vessel until her de- 
parture on the 27th, when she left under the 
protection of another gun boat, which will 
accompany her to Hong Kong. 

At this point a digression may be made 
to notice some of the events of the past 
thirty odd years; and to make matters 
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clearer a partial genealogical tree is given, 
omitting unnecessary details. 
Emperors. 
A Tao Kwang reigned 1821-1850. 
(Prince) Ch’un 





B Hien-Féng 
1850- | 1861 


c Tung Chih 
1861-1875 


(Prince) Kung 


D Kuang Hesii 
1873- 


Hien Féng died away from Peking, having 
fled when the English and French allied 
forces occupied Peking in 1860. Heannounced 
as his successor his son, ‘Tung Chih, then six 
years old,and the supreme control was put in 
the hands of a half dozen men of ordinary 
ability. On the approach of the young Em- 
peror to Peking a successful coup d’état was 
carried out by Prince Kung and the two Em- 
presses Dowager, widows of Hien Féng, and 
they were proclaimed Regents during the 
minority of the Emperor, while Prince Kung 
became the chief adviser. One of these 
Empresses was the principal wife of Hien 
Féng, and the other a secondary wife, but 
the mother of Tung Chih. In 1872 Tung 
Chih announced his assumption of personal 
control, and he died in 1875. It has been as- 
serted and believed by some that he did not 
die a natural death, but that the Hmpresses 
Dowager wished to retain the power and so 
caused his death. The truth can never be 
known. 

At this juncture a son of Prince Kung 
might have been chosen, but that would 
have necessitated his retirement, as accord- 
ing to Chinese custom he could not serve 
the State under his son as supreme. There- 
fore Kuang Hsii (a child four years old) was 
chosen, and again the two Empresses 
Dowager were Regents, they being aunts of 
Kuang Hsii. The principal widow of Hien 
Féng died in 1881; so from that time until 
1887, when Kuang Hsji assumed personal 
control, the Regent was his aunt, widow of 
Hien Féng and mother of Tung Chih; and 
she it is who now again is appointed Regent. 
It is rumored that Kang Yti-wei wrote a 
letter to the Emperor advising him to re 
move her to some distant place where she 
could not use her influence and power 
against him and the reforms he wished to 
inaugurate, also recommending that Li 
Hung Chang be removed to his native prov- 
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ince and placed under surveillance. It is 
also rumored that this came to the knowl- 
edge of the Empress Dowager and precip- 
itated her action. Prince Kung died about 
four months ago, so that now the old Em- 
press Dowager (64 years old) is without a 
rival. It might be mentioned that a year 
or two ago the mother of the Emperor died, 
and some of the newspapers at home con- 
founded her with the Empress Dowager. 

It is not easy to know the exact facts now. 
Some people think that Russia is back of the 
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coup and that it is for the restoration of Li 
Hung Chang, who is accused of playing into 
the hands of Russia and working against 
Great Britain. More likely it is an Oriental 
Court intrigue, in opposition to reforms 
which would cut off the means of living of 
myriads of corrupt officials. The Emperor 
has probably been deposed, but is still liv- 
ing; whether the next step will be the se- 
lection of a minor as Emperor with a re- 
newed lease of power to the astute Empress 
Dowager remains to be seen. 
SHANGHAI, CHINA, 


DECEMBER SNOW. 
BY JOHN B, TABB. 


Tus is the mystic scroll 
Whereon a parting soul— 
The aged Year— 
-His testament and will 
Records :—a secret till 
The Spring appear. 
St. CHARLES CoLugGeE, Exuicortt City, Mp, 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY A FLOOR CORRESPONDENT. 


THE wheels of government never wholly 
stop running. The departmental dynamos 
and the White. House circuit run the 
year round. But two of the _ largest 
engines, the House and Senate, have 
been quiet since the tenth of July. There is 
always more clatter, more whirr of wheels, 
noise of cogs, clank of eccentrics, friction of 
cams and journals, when the chief engineers 
of these bodies—the Vice-President in the 
Senate and the Speaker in the House—take 
the starting rod, turn the valves, and the 
wheels of legislation begin to move. 

The opening of Congress at a second, or, 
as in this case, at a third session is not as 
formal an affair as the opening of a new 
Congress. The House does not clear all the 
members from the floor and turn itself into 
a lottery establishment, with a blindfolded 
boy at the clerk’s desk drawing numbers 
from a basket to give members, with‘ fortu- 


itous and absolute equality, their choice of 
seats. The members are not sworn in by 
State platoons, as when they come from 
New York or Pennsylvania; or in single file, 
as when they come from Nevada or Utah. 
We do not have the excitement of electing 
a Speaker. The House is already fully offi- 
cered and organized, committees have all 
been appointed, and all that is necessary at 


‘the opening session is for a sufficient num- 


ber of members to be present in each cham- 
ber, and for the Vice-President in one and 
the Speaker in the other to take their legis- 
lative hammers and, with one decisive blow 
from which there is no appeal, to say, “‘ The 
Senate” or “ The House will be in order.” 
The Vice-President does this in a business- 
like way. There is a strong contrast in the 
House between the sharp blow on the desk 
and the drawl of the Speaker’s voice. As 
the Speaker ascends to his desk the Ser- 
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geant-at-Arms. bearing his symbol of au- 
thority, places it in its socket at the right of 
the desk. It is always there when the House 
is in session, except when the Sergeant-at- 
Arms may find it necessary, under the direc- 
tion of the Speaker, to bear it down the aisle 
to overawe some disorderly member. When 
at precisely 12 o’clock the Speaker has sum- 
moned the House to order, the curteous and 
reverent practice is for every member to rise 
to his feet and listen to the invocation of the 
chaplain. I have occasionally noticed a 
member who keeps his seat, and I have seen 
one writing a letter and refusing to be dis- 
turbed by the Speaker’s gavel or by the 
deep tone of his voice when he says, “ The 
chaplain will offer prayer.” The Speaker 
always waits until there is profound silence 
before uttering these words, and then rever- 
ently drops his head as he has dropped his 
voice. When he was in college Thomas B. 
Reed at first thought he would be a preacher 
of the Gospel, and a certain church in Port- 
land hoped he would, also. It is more nat- 
ural to think of him now in the place of the 
Speaker than in that of the chaplain. Slow, 
solemn, impressive, brief and fitting is the 
prayer of Chaplain Couden. The House is 
then ready for business. And this same 
program is enacted every day, and at twelve 
o’clock the flag is raised daily over each of the 
legislative halls, to be pulled down at each 
daily adjournment. The opening day of the 
short session simply differs from other days 
in the fact that members’ desks are loaded 
down with flowers, the gifts of admiring 
friends, and that the roll is called to see if 
a sufficient number of members are present 
to constitute a quorum. ‘Then comes the 
formal reading of the President’s message. 
The practice is essentially the same in both 
chambers. 

As a maker of State papers President Mc- 
Kinley has had his opportunity; he is not a 
political dramatist; he does not pose for ef- 
fect. If his messages last spring were lis- 
tened to in Congress with breathless atten- 
tion, with every seat filled on the floor and 
throngs in the galleries, it was not to see 
how he would build a sentence, turn a 
phrase, or construct a climax. It was the 
greatness of the occasion, the unexpected 
eonjunctions of history which gave him the 
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opportunity. Those days last spring were 
days of feverish anxiety when we watched 
for the unexpected, and the unexpected 
came; but the element of surprise was in 
the event, not in the President’s treatment 
of it. Fresident McKinley does not deal in 
surprises; he does what might naturally be 
expected. And it is a great thing to have a 
President do what the great majority of 
seventy-five millions of people think he ought 
to do. President Cleveland gave the country 
and the world a dramatic surprise in the 
Venezuela snapper at the end of one of his 
messages. The shock of that surprise was 
like the shock from a thirteen-inch gun. Of 
course it was a blank cartridge to begin 
with; but what if a loaded charge should 
have followed ? I am one of those who be- 
lieve that the Venezuelan shot was entirely 
unnecessary. We were fortunate in getting 
out of it as we did. Our national honor is 
always imperiled when we shake our fist 
in another nation’s face. When we come to 
our senses we see how undignified we have 
been. I am glad to think, as I sit on the 
floor of the House again, that it was not 
the penstroke of a President, the flaming 
tongue of an orator, or the work of any man 
or group of men which brought about the 
war; and I am still gladder to think that the 
problems before us now are not the prob- 
lems of a threatening war, but those of a 
peace which has already begun to dawn. 
President McKinley has been a maker of 
history. In his second annual message he 
has written the history which he did so 
much to make. There are some who would 
have preferred him to assume the role of 
the prophet. But prophets are very plenti- 
ful now, especially the doleful prophets of 
pessimism; and it is a great deal better that 
President McKinley should have written 
history than to have followed the example 
of would-be statesmen, who declaim about 
things that are not so and prophesy of things 
that never come to pass. We must always 
expect, of course, that irresponsible people 
will criticise in an irresponsible way, espe- 
cially that they will denounce a picture be- 
fore it is painted, the fruit before it is ripe. 
But those who are really charged with the 
responsibility of shaping our international 
policy in Congress are not disposed to em- 
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barrass the President and executive depart- 
ment in the midst of most important diplo- 
matic negotiations under a responsible com- 
mission, by transferring the field of discus- 
sion from Paris to Congress. And the Peace 
Commission would have been somewhat sur- 
prised if the President had made a report 
to Congress of their proceedings before they 
had completed their reports to him. The 
President’s dignity and discretion in this 
matter is as characteristic as the want of 
dignity and the indiscretion which have 
been revealed in some quarters. No Presi- 
dent of the United States ever had to write 
so much history enacted in so short a time. 
As a connected, succinct official history of 
the war, President McKinley’s relation is of 
great value, and will take a fitting place by 
the side of the eminent papers of his pred- 
ecessors. 

To the anti-liberationists the message was, 
of course, a disappointment, because it gave 
them so little to attack. But the anti-libera- 
lionists are not cutting much figure in Con- 
gress, and the late elections are indication 
that they do not represent the public senti- 
ment of this country. The anti-liberationist 
program was tersely expressed in a state- 
ment of one of its leaders, who proposed that 
we “should turn over the islands to Spain 
to do with them as she pleases.” As if Spain 
had not been doing with them as she pleases 
for these many years, and as if that were 
not the very reason why she should not do 
with them as she pleases any longer. _ 

Members of Congress have an opportunity, 
through their daily mail and in other ways, 
to measure the pressure which is being 
brought to bear upon national legislation in 
various directions. Nothing is more signifi- 
cant as to the movement of public thought 
and feeling than the gradual paring down of 


the demands of the anti-imperialists and — 


their inability to agree upon any definite or 
positive line of policy. The president of the 
organization, Mr. Boutwell, has declared 
himself in favor of turning back Porto Rico 
as well as the Philippines. Mr. Carnegie, 
Vice-president, has made a bitter attack upon 
President McKinley in a hysterical circular 
which is devoid of every practical sugges- 
tion. We expect a man of this iron-maker’s 
practical sense to give us something better 
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than wails and denunciation. The secretary 
of the association, Mr. Erving Winslow, on 
being pressed for the program of the society, 
is obliged to confess that it has none, and as 
an excuse for offering none says: “ We are 
not officers of the Government, and the re- 
sponsibilities of conducting its affairs do not 
belong to us nor to any other voluntary 
association.” But being pressed for his per- 
sonal opinion, he comes out publicly with 
three recommendations—namely, a protect- 
orate of the Powers over the Philippines, or 
a protectorate by the Pope, or that the people 


_be left to govern themselves. 


To the practical legislator these sugges- 
tions are as brilliant as midnight, and seem 
to have been made to surround the subject 
with additional darkness. The anti-imperial- 
ists are complaining that the taking of the 
Philippines will inevitably bring us into new 
foreign complications. And now the secre- 
tary of the organization coolly proposes that 
we should enter into partnership with the 
European Powers for the government of 
these islands—the most direct way to invite 
the complications he fears and to embroil 
ourselves with Powers whose interests and 
institutions are foreign to our own. The his- 
tory of the government of Crete and of Ar- 
menia, under the protectorate of the five 
Powers, is enough to warn the United States 
against inviting the complications*and diffi- 
culties we should avoid. Let Mr. Winslow 
read Mr. Gladstone’s famous letter about the 
European concert, or lack of concert, and he 
will not want to establish another. As for 
the ability of this people to govern them- 
selves, Mr. Winslow has elsewhere shown 
that he has no confidence that they can do it, 
which is a sufficient comment on his own 
recommendation. 

As to the suggestion of a protectorate by 
the Pope, Mr. Winslow seems to have forgot- 
ten altogether that he is living in the nine- 
teenth century, and that the Pope is in a po- 
sition to need protection rather than to ex- 
tend it to dependent nations. A protectorate 
by the Pope! If the secretary of the Anti- 
imperialists’ League is really serious in this 
recommendation it is astounding, and very 
likely his anti-imperialism will give rise to 
anti-ecclesiasticism. If not serious, why 
joke at the expense of the self-immured pris- 
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oner in the Vatican or at the expense of the 
people we have freed? 

Neither the House nor Senate did much 
on Monday or Tuesday beyond the formal 
reception of the President’s message. But 
now both houses have settled down to work, 
and the appropriation bills, which furnish 
the staple of Congressional legislation, have 
been taken up in the House. Every engineer 
will tell you that it is a great advantage to 
have a big boiler for your engine, so that 
there is no trouble in making steam. Con- 
gress is well provided in this direction. It 
has steam enough and to spare—so much so 
that if safety valves of expression were not 
provided to blow it off there would be some- 
thing like an explosion. There are many mem- 
bers who, finding that they cannot get their 
grist of bills ground out, pull the whistle cord 
and blow off their patriotism or their indigna- 
tion in a speech or two, which may not be 
heard at Washington but which is heard in 
some districts near or remote like the noise of 
a steam siren. But in the short session there 
is always less buncombe. Deducting the 
Christmas vacation, there are only ten or 
eleven weeks before the session closes. Night 
sessions may lengthen out a little the brevity 
of the legislative term. But when only 
four out of a hundred bills are passed in 
Congress at any session, the calendar of both 
chambers becomes a cemetery for the inter- 
ment of dead bills. There are many of these 
that are just as good and even better than 
the laws that are passed. Some of them will 
be born again and again and cry for enact- 
ment like ghosts waiting for their bodies un- 
til they are finally incorporated in the stat- 
utes of the United States, or until they be- 
come breathless and voiceless. 





SANITARY. 


PHYSICIANS have remarked that the cases 
of small-pox this year have been remarkably 
mild, and their view is substantiated by the 
Marine Hospital Service, which reports 2,238 
cases for the first seven months of 1898, with 
only 19 deaths—a most unusual showing. 


...-It is claimed that very minute quanti- 
ties of permanganate of potasu will kill the 
mosquito. One part of this substance in fif- 
teen hundred of solution distributed in mos- 
quito marshes will prevent the development of 
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the larva. The insect will develop from its 
first stage, a tiny speck resembling cholera 
bacteria, to its venomous maturity in two hours 
and a half. The use of permanganate of pot- 
ash does not require large expenditure, as a 
single pinch of the substance has been known 
to kill all the germs in a thousand-gallon tank. 


...-It is most gratifying to learn that a 
number of patients have been discharged from 
the new Craig Colony for epileptics at 
Sonyea, which are thought to be the first cures 
of this disease in America. Massachusetts 
has just opened an institution at Munson for 
the treatment of this terrible trouble, and a set 
of devoted scientific physicians are studying it 
in all its phases and features, and tho it attracts 
less attention than many maladies, it is a far 
more widely diffused disease than most people 
imagine. 


...-It is said that a remarkable visitation 
of whooping-cough among adults was ex- 
perienced during the past summer at the vari- 
ous seaside resorts of our Atlantic Coast. A 
German, Dr. Weill, has been studying this 
malady carefully. He is convinced that it is | 
contagious only during the premonitory ca- 
tarrhal stage, and is sure that it is contracted 
from patients who have not yet begun to 
whoop. He thinks that infection céases when 
the whooping begins, and that “ therefore in a 
family it is not the patient who is already 
whooping, but his brothers and sisters who have 
not previously had whooping-cough, who ought 
to be isolated.” 


....Lady Violet Greville, in the London 
Graphic, asks why English children are not 
taught to swim, in place of some of the useless 
things that they are drilled in. She says they 
are passionately fond of the water, but when 
the summer opens we are constantly pained 
by the accounts of the drowning and bathing 
accidents, hence she thinks girls and boys should 
be regularly instructed in the art of swimming. 
Perhaps familiarity breeds contempt, in a land 


‘where there is almost more shore than main- 


land. A Boston lady, who was a fine swim- 
mer, was spending the summer at Bar Harbor. 
She was also very fond of boating, and one 
day when out in one of the regular rowboats of 
the locality she conversed a little with her boat- 
man on his life and circumstances, and was as- 
tonished to learn that neither he nor most of 
his fellows could swim. Of course, she ex- 
pressed her astonishment, when he replied: 
“Yes, ma’am, perhaps we ought to learn; but 
then we don’t calc’late to be upsot,” 














BISMARCK’S ACCOUNT OF HIM- 
SELF.* 


THIs is a great work, one of the most im- 
portant produced in modern times; but it is 
not a life nor a portrait of Bismarck, the Man 
and the Statesman, as the unfortunate title of 
the English translation would lead us to ex- 
pect. The German original calls it simply 
“Reflections and Recollections.” This is 
what it is, and this unrolling of the inner 
thoughts, reflections and recollections of the 
man who made the German Empire is what 
gives the work its unique importance. 

It is a very different work from Dr. 
Busch’s, but not one which throws that into 
the shade, much less contradicts or corrects 
it. There are points at which the two works 
move on the same line and, so far as we 
have compared them, in remarkable agree- 
ment. On the whole the examination of the 
Prince’s account increases our respect for 
Dr. Busch, and there is no mistaking the 
very great interest of the different point of 
view from which he wrote. Bismarck him- 
self is the center around which his volumes 
turn. He writes of kings, princes, soldiers 
and European affairs only as they stand in 
some connection with the hero whose power- 
ful agency was bringing them into great 
relations. 

The suggestion of the present work seems 
to have come from the German publisher, 
Cotta, about nine years ago. The first draft 
was printed privately in 1893 with all Bis- 
marck's alterations. This was reviewed 
and revised two or three times by the Prince 
and every point subjected to the verification 
of his wonderful memory. Within the last 
two years whole chapters of the work have 
been recast, and, as a final precaution, the 
editor was charged by the Prince to compare 





_* BISMARCK THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN. 
Being the Reflections and Reminiscences of Otto, 
Prince von Bismarck, written ana dictated by bim- 
self after his retirement from office. Translated 
from the German under the paper vines of A. J. But- 
ler. Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, with 


Two Portraits and a Facsimile of Handwriting. Two 
Vols., 8vo $7.50; pp. 414 and 362 with anjIndex. Har- 
per & Brothers. 
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the various documents cited with the origi- 
nals and correct errors. 

As to the translation, the present Ameri- 
can edition has great advantages over the 
one published in England, which it would 
have been a calamity to have reimposed on 
the reading public in this country. With 


‘their well-known enterprise, the Messrs. 


Harper undertook a revision. This has en- 
abled them to bring the work out in an Eng- 
lish dress which gives a more accurate and 
adequate expression to the point and pithi- 
ness of Bismarck’s style of writing. 

Chapter I is an abrupt introduction to the 
man who is to take us into his wonderful 
guidance. He writes: 

“T left school at Easter, 1832, a normal prod- 
uct of our State system of education; a Panthe- 
ist, and if not a Republican, at least with the 
persuasion that the Republic was the most ra- 
tional form of government; reflecting, too, upon 
the causes which could decide millions of men 
permanently to obey one man, when all the while 
I was hearing from grown up people much bit- 
ter or contemptuous criticism of their rulers.” 

These impressions were not, however, 
‘strong enough with him to extirpate his 
sympathies with the Prussian monarchy and 
he remained a believer in authority. The 
university found him with a vague notion 
that there was some close connection be- 
tween liberal theories and bad breeding, 
much as our college men once associated 
long hair and soiled linen with woman’s 
rights. At that early day faith in the Na- 
tion was strong in him, and he recalls a bet 
with his American friend Coffin, at Géttin- 
gen, that within twenty years German unity 
would be achieved. 

The Hambach festival and the Frankfort 
outbreak disgusted him, but perhaps not so 
much as his experience of Prussian bureau- 
cracy which a young aspirant for a public 
eareer had to encounter, and of which he 
had “a very poor opinion in detail and col- 
lectively,” tho there is a different and per- 


_ haps a wiser tone in the later review of the 
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subject which prompted him to write sixty 
years later: 


“The tendency to interference in the most 
various relations of life was, under the paternal 
government of those days, perhaps greater than 
now; but the instruments of such interference 
were less numerous, and, as regards culture and 
breeding, stood much higher than do some of 
those to-day. The officials of the right worship- 
ful royal Prussian Government were honest, 
well-read and well-bred officials; but their be- 
nevolent activity did not always meet with rec- 
ognition, because from want of local experience 


they went to pieces on matters of detail, in re-. 


gard to which the views of the learned citizen 
at the green table were not always superior to 
the healthy, common-sense criticism of the peas- 
ant intelligence. The members of the Gov- 
erning Boards had in those days multa, 
not multum, to do; and the lack of higher 
duties ... led them... to go beyond the needs 
of the governed into a tendency to over-regula- 
tion—in a word, into what the Swiss call Be- 
fehlerle.” 


The result was that, to the public mind at 
least, he came out in the character of a roy- 
alist Hotspur and got credit for a kind of 
junkerism which he is careful to modify and 
combine with some characteristic admix- 
ture of more liberal opinions. He even as- 
serts that liberal opinions were bred in him 
with his mother’s milk. 

Sixteen years after he went to Géttingen 
came the troubled year of 1848. Frederick 


William ITV was King. Bismarck looks back, 


on those years, not so much to recall them, 
as to subject them to the keen analysis 
avhich became possible to him only in his 
later years, and to draw from them data of 
the highest importance for the future states- 
man. He does not believe that these revo- 
lutionary manifestations represented the 
German people. He writes: 


“Tfin the spring of 1849 we had kept clearly 
before our eyes the possibility of a warlike solu- 
tion, and had preserved intact our capacity of 
mobilization by the employment of none but 
troops on a war footing, then the military force 
at the disposal of Ffederick William IV would 
not only have been sufficient to crush every in- 
surrectionary movement in and outside of Prus- 
sia, but the forces set on foot would at the same 
time have provided us in 1850 with the means 
of preparing unsuspectedly for the solution of 


the chief question in dispute, in case it had he-. 
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come acute enough for the question of military 
power to arise. Our clever King was not with- 
out political foresight, but lacked resolution ; 
and his belief in his own absolute power, strong 
as a matter of principle, stood its ground in con- 
crete cases against political counselors, but not 
against the scruples of finance ministers.” 

hese chapters are full of rich sketches of 
statesmen, generals and men who had 
weight -in public life; some just, some un- 
just, all acute, brilliant, tipped with the 
saine keen satire against the man of theories 
which all the recognized noble qualities of 
the Emperor Frederick I were not able to 
suppress. 

What gives unity to these chapters in all 
their infinite variety is the gradual develop- 
ment in them of the policy which issued at 
length in the establishment of Bismarck’s 
ideal, the development of Prussian leader- 
ship in Germany, the unification of Germany 
under it and the founding of the German 
Empire. This idea ripened fast in Bis- 
marck’s mind, but the problem was to hold 
Prussia to it and prevent her from going off 
the one path which led to it. In a speech of 
these early days, he said: 

“ Prussian honor does not- consist in Prussia’s 
playing Don Quixote all over Germany for the 
benefit of mortified parliamentary celebrities 
who consider their local constitution in danger. 
I look for Prussian honor in Prussia’s absti-. 
nence before all things from every shameful 
union with democracy; in Prussia’s refusal to: 
allow, in the present and all other questions, 
anything to happen in Germany without her 
consent; and in the joint execution by the two 
protecting Powers of Germany, with equal au- 
thority, of whatsoever they, Prussia and Austria, 
after joint independent deliberation, consider 
reasonable and politically justifiable.” 

At this time it was Prussia and Austria. 
The day was not distant when it was 
Prussia alone. The first step to the achieve- 
ment of this position was the Schleswig- 
Holstein war and the Austrian repression 
which resulted from it—a historical move- 
ment directed or at least controlled to the 
ends he had marked out, and which are de- 
scribed with a master-hand in the first of 
these two volumes. The next step was the 
brief war with Austria, which grows more 
wonderful than ever as traced or studied in 
the opening chapters of the second volume, 
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The war itself was left to Moltke, who 
brightened, fattened and grew young on the 
ardor with which preparation, and actual 
campaigning inspired him. Bismarck was 
fully occupied, first, in the east with holding 
Russia back and transforming her into a 
consenting witness of her ancient and tra- 
ditional ally’s misfortunes ; second, with 
quieting the eager Sphypx at Paris, who was 
only too eager to find a pretext for launch- 
ing his legions across the Rhine; and, finally, 
with the hardest task of all, to check the 
King himself—and make peace with Austria 
without dismembering her territory or plant- 
ing bitter memories in her allies, the South 
German States, bitter memories which, when 
the time was ripe, as it was not yet ripe, 
would be sure to rise and make it impossible 
to unite them heartily in that prospective 
’ German Bmpire which Bismarck did not 
mean to have wrecked beforehand by hasty 
measures or untimely ambition in settling 
with Austria after Sadowa. King William 
was obdurate and blind. His vision was not 
the longest when Bismarck urged 

“that we were not there to administer retribu- 
tive justice, but to pursue a policy; that I 
wished to avoid, in the German federation of the 
future, the sight of mutilated territories, whose 
princes and peoples might very easily retain a 
lively wish to recover their former possessions 
by means of foreign help; such allies would be 
very unreliable.” 

All might have been in vain, and the great 
Chancellor’s hope of a united Germany 
wrecked: at its first great success, had 
it not been for the gentle wisdom and 
clearer vision of the Crown Prince Fred- 
erick, who came forward silently and 
declared himself ready to support the Min- 
ister against the King, his father. And so 
at last peace was made, the King consenting 
in that comic fashion which Bismarck quotes 
from memory: 

“Inasmuch as my Minister-President has left 
me in the lurch in the face of the enemy, and 
here I am not in a position to supply his place, 
I have discussed the question with my son; and 
as he has associated himself with the Minister- 
President’s opinion, I find myself reluctantly 
compelled, after such brilliant victories on the 
part of the army, to bite the sour apple and ac- 
cept so disgraceful a peace.” 

The next great step was the war with 
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France, which, thanks to Bismarck’s re- 
straint at Nikolsburg, Saxony and the South 
German States were ready and eager to 
unite with Prussia in. The revelations of 
these volumes go deeper into this phase of 
the history than anything in Dr. Busch’s, 
but they confirm him and profit much by 
way of illustration and example from what 
he has written, as, for example, the two ac- 
counts of the Ems incident or the ill-con- 
cealed repugnance of the military authori- 
ties to the presence on the field of war in 
France of such a powerful political influence 
as Bismarck represented. Here, too, at Ver- 
sailles, when the Empire was achieved and 
nothing remained undone but to proclaim it, 
the Minister-President had before him an- 
other hard battle with his master as to the 
title he should wear—German Emperor or 
Emperor of Germany. Here, again, as in the 
critical moment at Nikolsburg, the gentle 
wisdom of the Crown Prince came to the 
aid of the hard-pressed Minister-President. 
But, 

“His Majesty was so offended at the course I 
has adopted that on descending from the raised 
dais of the princes he ignored me as I stood 
alone upon the free space before it, and passed 
me by in order to shake hands with the generals 
standing behind me. He maintained that atti- 
tude for several days, until gradually our mutual 
relations returned to their old form.” 

These are but glimpses of a work which is 
gloriously full of great lights and carries the 
study of the founding and founded Empire 
and its inner motives on through the Cultur- 


‘kampf down to the last days of the lamented 


Frederick I. 

We have rumors of a yet unpublished vol- 
ume which must wait until time has dealt 
with men and their relations and raised up 
a public who can bear with a Bismarck 
more graciously than the present Emperor 
of Germany. 


SOME NEWLY DISCOVERED 
LETTERS BY LAMB.* 
Tue fascination exerted by Charles Lamb 
through currents of literature often so tenu- 
ous as to be no more than mere gleams and 








*CHARLES LAMB AND THE LLOYDS. Comprising 
newly discovered letters of Charles Lamb, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, the Lioyds, ete Edited Ly Fa Vv. 
Lucas. With portraits. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $2.00. 
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sheens has long been the despair of critics 
who have sought to explain it. Mere genial- 
ity, unflagging warmheartedness, cannot ac- 
count for a power, however simple, that goes 
so deep and holds so steadily. We may say 
genius is the secret. Even so; but genius 
has not the habit of eating humble pie; it 
has usually the tooth and nail of self-asser- 
tion, or, if it masks these, the glow in its 
eyes comes unmistakably from a spirit, 
gentle as a fawn’s it may be, yet as frankly 
self-dependent as a lion’s. 

Spoken of without reserve, Lamb’s life 
would appear almost incomparably terrible. 
Not one of us can realize it, even as a fact 
to be critically contemplated, so vast, so pro- 
found, so awful were its sources of gloom, 
torment, despair. Hopeless physical ruin, 
like Heine’s, or moral leprosy and ostracism, 
like Byron’s, cannot be compared with the 
spiritual torture, absolutely unavoidable and 
immeasurable, to which Lamb was sub- 
jected. 

Yet of all the sweet, tender and genial spir- 
its that have touched the world’s literature 
Lamb’s is sweetest and tenderest. The man 
was no saint; he had glaring faults; not only 
those common to humanity, but some scarce- 
ly to be excused on any ground; and yet it is 
almost impossible to bear them in mind or 
give them even indirect consideration while 
thinking of him. He was so brave, so sunny 
and encouraging in his temper, so childlike 
and frankly generous. 


In this book we are offered a considerable 


number of hitherto unpublished letters by 
Lamb, besides some by Coleridge and some 
by Thomas Manning, who gave Lamb the 
idea of his famous essay on roast pig. Along 
with these. and letters by Wordsworth, 
Southey and others runs the compiler’s judi- 
cious and distinctly interesting commentary, 
full of facts which cast fine side lights upon 
the conditions surrounding Lamb at the time 
his letters were written. 

The Lloyds, to whom most of these letters 
are addressed, were an interesting family, 
Welsh of course, and possessed of consider- 
able wealth as well as noble aspirations. 
They were true friends to Lamb, bearing to 
him collectively much the same relationship 
that Mrs. Dunlop bore to Robert Burns. They 
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sent him presents, encouraged him in his lit- 
erary work, entertained him, and, best of all, 
preserved his letters. Charles Lloyd was a 
poet, not much of a poet to be sure, and the 
literary bee sang merrily in the several bon- 
nets of the family. It was Charles who in- 
troduced Manning to Lamb. The Lloyds 
were Quakers, a banking family, with one 
hand upon the silent, quiet pulse of “ meet- 
ing” and the other holding the throttle of 
the business engine. 

Lamb evidently derived much spiritual as 
well as physical comfort from his connection 
with these good people; but it appears prob- 
able that with their generosity in the way of 
ale and porter they may have done much to 
whet his naturally strong appetite for stimu- 
lants. At all events, the roast and the bottle 
have a merry dance through these pages, 
and in the end the bottle prevailed. Yet we 
may look in vain through the book for any 
trace of that dark other side of Lamb’s expe- 
rience; all is light, breezy, joyous. 

With the exception of the letters by Cole- 
ridge and a mere note or two by Southey 
there is no epistolary communication in this 
book of importance to the student of letters, 
save those of Lamb himself; but there are 
many of delicious flavor, a sort of humble 
dressing for the main dish. Anna Seward’s 
long, pompous and vulgarly preposterous 
missives, assuming to be learnedly critical, 
are just remote enough and smack just 
enough of the inextinguishable Philistine 
spirit to serve as excellent foils for Lamb’s 
polished Elizabethan humor. The verses of 


- Charles Lloyd and the somewhat circum- 


stantial account of his life seem not of a char- 
acter to be particularly interesting beyond 
the large circle of Lloyds and their kindred; 
but we have at least one letter from Mrs. 
Lloyd to her son Robert (about a novel, “ Ed- 
mund Oliver,” written by her son Charles) 
in which there is a Quaker touch at once 
characteristic and forcible. 

The novel was a poor thing, and the mother 
felt deeply what she considered the depar- 
ture of Charles from the respectable and 
highly moral course of the Lloyd family. 
“T hoped,” she wrote, “that Charles would 
never be a novel writer. I can honestly say 
I should rather see him engaged in the most 
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humble occupation that I thought consistent 
with Christian simplicity. .. . Till I am con- 
vinced that the Christian Religion is a Fable, 
I shall never think the imagination can riot 
in the delicious luxury of sentiment and 
warm descriptions of the passions, and the 
Heart remain pure.” 

This novel and Lamb’s “ Theses ” were the 
indirect cause of a coolness between Cole- 
ridge and Lamb which came near being an 
irreconcilable rupture. They were in what 
we nowadays call the period of late boyhood 
—Coleridge was twenty-six, Lamb twenty- 
three—but they had weighty thoughts and 
large .aims somewhat realized by both in the 
troublous after years. Charles Lloyd seems 
to have been a go-between both in making 
and in healing the rupture. He was a dream- 
er, without genius, restless, ambitious, strug- 
gling for what was entirely beyond his best 
reach; and in his moments of weakness had 
the habit of showing letters not written for 
any eye but his own. 

Indeed, this arraying of the Lloyds and 
Lamb together, while it certainly has the ef- 
fect of enhancing, were that possible, our 
affection for the immortal essayist, somehow 
shows how persistent and how futile are the 
efforts of respectable mediocrity to keep step 
with genius in the difficult path of literature. 
Certainly the friendship of the Lloyds for 
Lamb was genuine and of excellent quality; 
yet unquestionably it had much of its foun- 
dation on that curious something in human 
nature which seems to force a certain infe- 
rior order of mind to mistake mere familiar- 
ity with greatness for the opportunity to 
acquire greatness itself. There is nothing 
more pathetic in the history of genius than 
some of the effects it has upon its intimate 
friends. Satellites, no matter how insignifi- 
cant, sooner or later come to the point of at- 
tempting the réle of chief planet. 

The quality of nearly all of these letters 
by Lamb has the ambrosial trace. Style so 
sure, personal, brilliant, and yet so modest 
and true, can be found but rarely outside of 
the charmed limits within which the few 
great letter writers are inclosed. It may 
have been largely due to Lamb’s persistent 
Study of Shakespeare and the other great 
early English masters that his verbal style 
fitted so perfectly his personal style, His 
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individuality seems Elizabethan, yet not on 
that account the less original in both sub- 
stance and savor. We must go back to Mon- 
taigne to find a more subtly autonomous 
soul or a genius dyed in a purer or rarer 
self-color. In a letter of January ist, 1810, 
Lamb said to Robert Lloyd: “When you 
come to London, you will find us at No. 4 
Inner Temple Lane, with a few old Books, a 
few old Hogarths round the room, and the 
Household Gods at last established. The 
feeling of Home, which has been slow to 
come, has come at last. May I never move 
again, but may my next Lodging be my Cof- 
fin.” In a letter to Manning he speaks of 
Hogarth thus: 

“In my best room is a choice collection of 
the works of Hogarth, an English painter of 
some humor.” 

Which is another charming instance and 
example of the lightness with which one art- 
ist glances at the qualities of another. We 
italicize the clause, “an English painter of 
some humor,” and wonder if Hogarth, who 
died a few. years before Lamb was born, 
would have made any particular note of 
Blia? 

Really this book is as much about the 
Lloyds as about Lamb; but to general read- 
ers, American readers especially, only the 
Lamb parts will be of holding interest, and 
these are delightful. Long after these let- 
ters were written Lamb did, we believe, 
move again, going to a secluded country 
place on account of his sister’s health, and 
there he died, December 27th, 1834. Like 
Balzac, whom he resembled as little as pos- 
sible, he did not live long or do much after 
good fortune in the way of easy financial cir- 
cumstances came to him. A pension of £450 
was granted him (about the time of his going 
to the country), which seems to have been 
used very largely for the purchase of liquors 
and tobacco. His sister, who was older 
than he, after having filled his life with 
both love and despair, survived him many 
years. 

But there is nothing but Greek delight in 
life to be found in these letters, and this de- 
light is so modernized and humanized that 
we accept it as contemporary. The editor 
has done a good work, for which every lover 
of Charles Lamb will be grateful. 
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YOUNG FOLKS’ BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS, 


BY TUDOR JENKS. 


THE number of books issued yearly is beyond 
practical appreciation and has entered the field 
of statistics. As the great English jurist said, 
“ God forbid that any man should know all the 
law,” so we may paraphrase ‘his merciful senti- 
ment and echo, “God forbid that any man 
should have read all the Christmas books.”, Se- 
lection is imperative, and that a selection not 
based upon an assumption of omniscience. The 
best that cah be done is to classify generally 
some of the best books, “errors and omissions 
excepted,” and to label them more knowingly, 
perhaps, than paterfamilias, or another ‘ Olym- 
pian” may do amid the throng of Christmas 
book-buyers. ‘ 

The inventor of that delicious term ‘ Olym- 
pian ” has added to his “‘ Golden Age” another 
study of youth through the golden mist of mem- 
ory; and Kenneth Grahame’s DREAM Days 
(Lamson. Wolffe & Co.) will be a safe purchase 
for the boy or girl big enough and bright enough 
to relish exquisite humor and clean English 
wording. For the same class there is issued this 
year a CHILDREN’S SHAKESPEARE (from Double- 
day & McClure), edited by Professor Gonzales. 
It should be worth looking at, since there has 
long been the need of something better than 
“Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare”—a poor 
piece of work to claim place among children’s 
classics. Miss Virginia Woodward Cloud’s 
Down DuRLEY LANE (Century Co.) is a set of 
jolly ballads, full of fun and music, delightfully 
illustrated and adorned with some of Reginald 
Birch’s most characteristic designs. Of high 
quality throughout, this book should establish 
itself permanently on many a well-weeded shelf. 
Katharine Pyle’s CoUNTERPANE Farry (Dut- 
ton), meant for the younger readers who still 
dwell in the borders of the land where the “ good 
folk”’ hold revel, is charming also. It has the 
quality, rare in so-called fairy tales, of never 
overstepping the bounds of good taste. The 
frontispiece and title-page alone should draw 
the pocketbook of a judicious purchaser. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND, by Emily Prime Dela- 
field (Dodd), is an acting version of the stories 
derived from the two Alice books, and will ap- 
peal strongly to those youngsters who hate to 
see “finis” set like a gravestone in the path 
of their story-book friends. Andrew Lang’s edi- 
tion of the ARABIAN NIGHTS (Longmans) 
should also be considered by those whose little 
ones love the old stories best; and JACK THE 
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Grant KILLER, when illustrated by Hugh 
Thompson (Macmillan), cannot be neglected by 
any one who has rejoiced in the prowess of— 
_ “——the valiant Cornishman, 
Who slew the giant Cormoran ” 

This new edition of a too-long neglected nursery 
classic is only a stiff-paper covered little book ; 
but the same cannot be said of Caldecott’s series 
of toy-books, and yet they have won their way 
to fame not undeserved. Andrew Lang, too, 
makes an appeal to the youngest readers, based 
upon a NURSERY RHYME Book (Warne), illus- 
trated by Leslie Brooke, whose pictures of “ Pet 
Marjorie” and of his own children are of the 
daintiest. Another book for the youngest is by 
Emilie Poulsson, CHTLD STORIES AND RHYMES 
(Lothrop) being the title. Few. American writ- 
ers bring to such work a more prolific fancy and 
a surer sense of what children will find to their 
liking. 

At no time is book-choosing of such moment 
as during the nursery days. Then impressions 
are permanent, standards are established, con- 
cepts are formed for good or evil. Even those 
early days have their “classical course,” and 
the child whose education is then a matter of 
fads and of individual views remains ever half- 
educated. ‘The child should have its bread-and- 
butter days with Mother Goose, as the youth has 
his salad-days with Virgil and Horace. 

At a later age “ optionals”’ may be admitted 
to the curriculum; and this year no harm can 
be done by allowing such a volume as Mrs. Bilen 
Olney Kirk’s DorotHy DEANE (Houghton). 
Mrs. Kirk may be relied upon to furnish good 
reading of a healthful tone, and there is in her 
book none of the Jerry-builder material that fur- 
nishes forth the endless series that follow a hero- 
ine of no importance from the cradle to the 
grave and beyond unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration. LITTLE JANE AND ME, by “M. H.,” pub- 
lished by the same house, may be prescribed as 
an alternative or sequel. It has the charm of 
a time strange to little readers—New York city 
fifty years ago. A generally similar story deals 
with A LITTLE GIRL IN OLD Boston. It is by 
Amanda Douglas and published by Dodd, Mead 
& Co. Mrs. Gabrielle Jackson also claims rec- 
ognition by the suffrages of the children them- 
selves. Her sunshiny chronicle of DENISE AND 
NED ToopLEs (Century Co.) delightfully recalls 
the life of a fortunate little girl who owned 4 
pony quite as fascinating as “Tom Bailey’s” 
pet “ Gypsy,” dear to readers of “ The Story of 
a Bad Boy ”—which last named book should 
always be on the Christmas list of every good 
uncle to the end of time. 

Boys and girls who are less guileless than the 
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average will find Oliver Herford’s BASHFUL 
EARTHQUAKE a book of excellent fooling, won- 
derful pictures and delicious conceits—an effect- 
ive antidote to cheap, machine made “ humor.” 
If the American must be humorous, he should 
in his youth be taught to laugh with discretion, 
and Mr. Herford will not lead him astray from 
the path of rightful mirth. 

Some children are of a less literary and more 
practical turn of mind. They prefer to make 
toys of substantial stuff rather than to create 
airy forms within their minds. Such of these 
as are “ superfine” will delight to turn the pages 
of Lina and Adelia Beard’s newly edited AMER- 
ICAN GIRLS’ Handy Boox (Scribners). Golf, 
the bicycle, swimming, girls’ clubs, are among 
the new subjects that first receive recognition 
in this edition. Stories may come and stories 
may go, but the real Handy Book remains a 
treasury of rich resources forever. The Beard 
family has deserved well of its day and genera- 
tion; but. it may he fairly argued that the two 
clever “‘ handy books” they have bestowed upon 
American youth will keep their memory aere 
perennius, 

For boys more particularly may be recom- 
mended a list that will be fittingly begun with 
J. T. Trowbridge, who has written in Two Brp- 
pIcuT Boys (Century Co.) a strong story based 
upon an ingenious plot. By. selling and resell- 
ing a clever trick-dog that continually runs 
away to rejoin his swindling master, the scamp 
who is the “ first villain” of the book makes a 
fair living. But he overreaches himself when 
he numbers among the victims two “ Biddicut 
Boys;” and they become the avenging sleuth- 
hounds upon his track. His doublings and 
countless tricks avail only to keep the young 
reader intensely interested until the inevitable 
catastrophe. Mr. Trowbridge has not for years 
done a better piece of work. A younger favorite, 
Kirk Munroe, has also constructed another good 
story out of less every-day material; and read- 
ers of his last year’s book, “Through Swamp 
and Glade,” will need no bush to guide them to- 
ward his tale of THE Copper Princess (Har- 
pers). Of a different type, and yet sure of 
equal favor, is THE RANCH ON THE OXHIDE 
(Macmillans), a frontier story by that prince of 
frontiersmen, Col. Henry E. Hinman, the author 
of “The Great Santa Fé Trail.” Here are 
campfires, rifles, game and hunting stories 
enough to satisfy all the embryo cowboys of the 
East. Boys who wish to see the “ Rough Rid- 
ers” in their beginnings will find their evolution 
here. Outdoor life, the fields and woods and 
their creatures are the stuff of which Ernest 
Seton Thompson has made his WILD ANIMALS I 
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HAvE KNown (Scribners). Readers who can 
judge for themselves will here find the quality 
that gave zest to the “ Jungle Stories,” and Mr. 
Thompson has added to his text his own pic- 
tures, and these are as excellent in characteriza- 
tion and in force as the stories they vivify. 
Read the life of ‘‘ Lobo the Wolf” and then— 
let yourself read the rest. Other fresh-air books 
are C. F. Holder’s TREASURE Divers (Dodd)— 
and who tells a story more snappily than Pro- 
fessor Holder?—and Ernest Ingersoll’s Book 
OF THE OCEAN (Century Co.), wherein the salty 
flavor of the sea is most appetizing. 

A’ JAPANESE ROBINSON CRUSOE, by the Rev. 
Jenechiro Oyabé (Pilgrim Press) has a sound 
that should be attractive, and it would be sur- 
prising indeed to find a Japanese product that 
was not artistic and individual to the Occidental 
world. Those in search of a novelty might well 
try this castaway of the Sunrise Kingdom; but 
if they would go further from every-day life, 
they might safely purchase Clement Fezandié’s 
THROUGH THE PartTH (Century Co.). Herein 
shall ‘they learn of the Wonderland of Science. 
If you think you know what would happen to 
a boy dropped, in an air-tight car, through the 
pierced earth—then read the strange adventures 
that may be derived from a slight derangement 
of ordinary conditions, and acknowledge that 
you do not begin to understand the “law” of 
gravitation. Of course the plot suggests Jules 
Verne—but who will find that other than an 


advantage? 


Rupert Hughes, a popular writer of magazine 
articles upon music, art, literature and patriot- 
ism, has for the same company written Tar 
LAKeRtM ATHLETIC CLUB. His book makes a 
zodiac of athletic sports, and conducts through 
the year a sort of juvenile Pickwick Club. The 
boys are jolly, clever and amusing; and Mr. 
Hughes’s touch is always facile and certain. 


‘He shows the clear remembrance of boyhood 


feeling that proves the true poetic nature—he 
writes as a man but with a boy’s exuberant 
spirit. Incidentally he conveys an excellent idea 
of the development of modern athletic science. 
The war with Spain has produced less juve- 
nile literature of fair quality than might have 
been looked for; possibly the swiftness of its 
prosecution has left the field of its fiction open 
only to the swifter pens of less careful authors. 
Of the diary order there is at least one good 
book: A GUNNER ABOARD THE YANKEE, the au- 
thor being enveloped in a domino labeled “ No. 
5, after port gun” (Doubleday & McClure). 
The life and experiences of the Naval Reserves 
are here told and explained by photographs taken 
on board during active service. The book is wel! 
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calculated to stay. the appetite of the young 
reader until more sericus historians have sur- 
veyed the wider field. Then Mr. Clinton Ross 
has given a voluine to THE HEROES OF OUR WAR 
WITH SPAIN (Stokes), and here may be found 
the cream of the accounts, read with breathless 
interest while the war history was a matter of 
newspaper enterprise. Also of ‘a warlike flavor 
is Captain—now General—Charles King’s story 
for boys, SCHOOL To BATTLEFIELD (Lippincott), 
which will be welcomed by those who remember 
the same author’s stories of West Point life; 
and with this, in nature of subject at least, may 
be considered W. O. Stoddard’s WITH THE 
BLACK PRINCE (Appletons), where war is shown 
on land and sea; Ruth Hall’s IN THE BRAVE 
Days or OLD (Houghton), dealing with James 
I’s turbulent reign; Henty’s usual trio, this time 
upon Wellington, Napoleon and Hotspur, re- 
spectively (Scribners); Everett Tomlinson’s 
new Revolutionary story, Boys of OLp Mon- 
MOUTH (Houghton); BH. S. Brooks’s study of 
General Custer, THE MASTER OF THE STOUT 
Hearts (Dutton) ; Otis’s cruise of the CHARM- 
ING SALLY (Houghton)—and who knows how 
many more? 

It is to be hoped that all these popular au- 
thors try to give at least a true atmosphere to 
their historical novels in petto; for if it is to be 
deplored that the immortal Bard has arrayed 
in garments not their own Henry VIII, Richard 
III, and other most gentle villains, what shall 
be said of the universal making-over of cast-off 
historical garments by every tailor in town? 

Here at least we may look for honest work- 
manship. Dickens wrote in his CHILD’s HiIs- 
TORY OF ENGLAND a fair impression of the whole 
subject ; and this season brings us a new edition 
with illustrations by Clifton Johnson, whose 
camera is, like its owner, a realist. Here, then, 
are the veritable scenes wherein England’s his- 
tory was made; and we may from this beginning 
follow Henty and his co-laborers afield, without 
fear of losing our homeward way. Modern his- 
tories are becoming so wise as to be tedious, 
and there is no foe to truth comparable to dull- 
ness of presentation. These little novels upon 
history-bases may be the natural correction to 
the Gradgrind tendency of the modern histo- 
rians. For instance, Hezekiah Butterworth 
this season puts forth a study of THE PILoT or 
THE MAYFLOWER (Appletons). We may deny im- 
plicit faith to the author’s log of the historic 
voyage. Certainly Mr. Butterworth was not 
aboard, though his ancestors doubtless were. But 
who can doubt that this successful author will 
convey to young readers some clear conception 
of what the hardships and perils of that memo- 
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rable flitting must have been? And that con- 
ception will give interest, the interest will give 
sympathy and appreciation ; and from these may 
well be born the patriotism that proved superior 
to generalship in the Santiago fight. Patriotism 
does not rest upon ignorance, and interest is the 
beginning of knowledge. 

Three more books may well be mentioned, 
merely to give them their due in this war-corre- 
spondent survey of the army of Christmas vol- 
umes. Maurice Thompson draws upon his boy- 
hood reminiscences for certain STORIES OF THE 
CHEROKEE HILuts (Houghton), that deal with a 
kindly side of the slavery period.  “ The Witch- 
ery of Archery,” Mr. Thompson’s charming book, 
now less well known than it deserves, was proof 
of another witchery than that named—the 
witchery of this author’s graceful style, and its 
especial adaptation to the subject he has written 
of to-day. 

The author of “ Vice Versa” has this year a 
volume of short stories, for boys and girls, en- 
titled PALEFACE AND REDSKIN (Appletons). It 
may safely be considered as a candidate for 
Christmas honors, for Mr. Anstey deserves seri- 
ous recognition—in spite of a few wild experi- 
ments such as must be made by every author 
who means to develop his full capacity. 

It is a pleasure to put into the very last place 
Mr. Herbert E. Hamblen, since he is one of 
those irritating amateurs who rush into print 
without an apprenticeship and disgrace the pro- 
fessional writers by calmly surpassing them. 
He publishes this year THe STory oF A YANKEE 
Boy (Scribners), and no doubt will heartlessly 
make it just as interesting as if he had been 
getting manuscripts rejected for years and years. 

Any of the books here mentioned will be well 
adapted to a stocking or tree; and there are 
many others which are available. It is possible 
now only to note certain books as safe and 
sound; implying nothing by exclusion. For the 
surest recognition of the best books there is no 
touchstone except the scythe of Father Time— 
and it.is whispered that even that august being 
has made mistakes. Well, well—who has not? 





ARTISTIC BOOKS IN SUMPTUOUS BIND- 
INGS AND ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS, 
WITH THEIR JUVENILE FOLLOW- 
ING. 

ALMOST the entire list of publications of R. 
H. Russell & Co. may well claim admission 
under this caption. The firm select everything 
so well, so harmonious on paper, type and illus- 
trations that happy is the text that goes their 
way. Barely out for the holidays come the 
IDYLLS OF THE KING, a reprint of the first edi- 
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tion, containing Vivian, Blaine, Bnid and Guin- 
evere, illustrated with sixty-four pen-and-ink 
drawings by George and Louis Rhead, with a 
wealth of headbands, borders, decorations, ini- 
tials and’ illuminations rubricated in Celtic 
style. George, the eldest Rhead brother, ‘be- 
longs with the pre-Raphaelite early illustrators 
of ‘Tennyson, and Louis, the American brother, 
is unexcelled in illuminative work. This is a 
wonderfully beautiful book at a marvelously 
low price. (10x121%. $3.75.) We are forced 
by the same unusual merit to call attention 
again to the Bunyan’s Priertm’s PrRoaREsS, il- 
lustrated, this time by the thtee brothers Rhead, 
George, Frederick and Louis, which appeared in 
time to be noticed in our book number, in two 
editions, between ‘which our choice goes to the 
cheaper. ($5 and $1.50. The Century Co.) 
Again the handsomest books are imported. We 
call attention anew to the GAINSBOROUGH, by 
Walter Armstrong, with siaty-two photogravures 
and ten tithographs im color. (Imperial 4to. 
$45—with duplicate photogravures on India 
paper—and $25. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
imp.) A superb volume, the final word upon a 
genius left to our times for full appreciation. 

The same publishers have just imported a 
most valuable work upon LEONARDO DA VINCI, 
Artist, Thinker and Man of Science, from the 
French of Eugéne Miintz, Member of the Insti- 
tute of France. (2 vols. $1.50 net. Large 4to.) 
It contains details of the painter’s processes, a 
summary and analysis of manuscripts and a de- 
scriptive catalog of “the incomparable collec- 
tion of drawings at Windsor Castle,” etc. The 
hundred and eighty illustrations are a treasure 
house to lovers of art at original sources, and 
the text is most interesting. Since their ex- 
hibition of beautiful bindings held at Scrib- 
ner’s late in November, the third of a series of 
annual shows, which has done much to educate 
both the public and American binders by put- 
ting their work beside that of the best foreign 
craftsmen, a new type of binding in vellum 
has been received from the English Chivers, in 
which painting on vellum is protected by an 
outer transparent vellum. 

The RusaryAaT, with a brilliant figure cover, 
by Granville Fenn; PokzMs oF KEATS, and 
Spencer’s FAIRIE QUEEN are bound in this way, 
and Chivers has dressed a set of ten volumes of 
TENNYSON in chiseled and embossed leather of 
raised designs. ($275.00.) Several exquisite 
volumes in white pigskin, stamped in gold— 
Moore’s Utopia, Livre oF CARDINAL WOLSEY, 
SonNETS AND LyRICs BY ROSSETTI—are a new 
Product of the Doves bindery. 

The quaint calf covers stamped with designs 


by Miss Blanche McManus for THE CRICKET 
ON THE HEARTH and for Pook RIcHARD’s AL- 
MANACK are as interesting bindings as can 
well be produced for an entire edition. (54 x3 
inches. $1.00 each. ‘The Century Co.) 

Volumes of Cartoons become more numerous 
every year. Mr. C. D. Gibson has excelled 
himself, adding something of atmosphere and 
solidity and variety of type in his SKETCHES 
AND CARTOONS, containing the amusing “ Edu- 
cation of Mr. Pipp,” ete. (Large folio, $5.00, 
and edition-de-luwve numbered and signed, - with 
artist’s proof on Japan paper. $10.00 net. R. 
H. Russell & Co.) No one has greater artistic 
quality’ than’ Mr. William Nicholson. His 
book of the year, LONDON Types, Coster, Beef- 
eater, etc., are s_t to quatorzains by Mr. W. B. 
Henley. (Editions at $1.50, $3.75 and $45.00 
net. R. H. Russell & Co.) Cartoons or OuR 
WAR WITH SPAIN, drawn by Ch. Nelan for The 
Herald (Frederick A. Stokes Co., large folio. 
$2.00), are a daily record of much wit and wis- 
dom, and as much good drawing as is consist- 
ent with rapidity—quite enough to entitle it to 
permanent value, in spite of the board cover. 

Suirs anp Saitors, by R. F. Zogbaum and 
James Barnes (Frederick A. Stokes Co.), 
contains songs of the early sailing days, like 
“ Black-Eyed Susan” and modern sea songs. 
Some are set to music. Of the colored or black 
and white illustrations some are excellent. 
Still another book of sketches set to verse is 
SPORTING RHYMES AND Pictures, by J. L. 0. 
Booth. (RK. H. Russell & Co. 6x10 inches, 
board cover, in colors. $1.50.) Clever, swing- 
ing hallads of the hunt, illustrated by the au- 
thor in equally clever shorthand pen sketches. 

Miss Pamelia Smith, a young lady still in her 
teens, has attracted attention by her unique 
decorative subject—water colors in rich-toned 
color schemes. R. H. Russell has made a new 
departure by printing some cf these on Japan: 
paper, which are afterward retoned by the art- 
ist; Recess (Children of “ The Golden Age” 
and .“ Sentimental Tommy”), $2.00; TWELFTH 
Nicut and MACBETH, $3.00 each; CHRISTMAS 
CaRoL, with music and illuminated text, $4.00. 
Tue LAND oF Heart’s Desire (W. B. Yeats’s 
poem), triptych form, $5.00. The same firm 
publish five beautifui half-tones of Mr. Abbey’s 
mural paintings of THe Hoty Gra (large 4to 
in illuminated Japan covers. $1.25.) 

From this point we go on to the debatable 
land where the boy is father of the man in his 
enjoyment of picture stories. ComicaL Coons 
is a new book, by Kemble, with thirty full-page 
illustrations, illustrated cover, and pen-and-ink 
drawings of comical scenes and situations of 
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darky life. (914x12 inches. $1.25. R. H. 
Russell & Co.) AN AWFUL ALPHABET, by 
Oliver P. Tunk (9 x 7, $1.00, R. H. Russell), is 
an imitation of “Animal Land,” with free 
black-and-white “awful” animals and verses. 
The author and artist of that epoch-making 
book have progressed, as we see, in SYBIL’S 
GARDEN OF PLEASANT Beasts, by Sybil 
and Katherine Corbet. (8x11 inches, $1.25. 
R. H. Russell & Co.) Sybil recognizes B when 
she sees it, and has some new animals in much 
more conventional drawing, among them The 
Flying Pug, the Podd, etc. Tart NEw Noan’s 
ARK, by J. J. Bell. (John Lane. Pp. 64. 
$1.25.) This is one of the most artistic of the 
progeny of Animal Land. The many illustra- 
tions and the coarse linén cover are printed 
knowingly in poster colors. 
“No bird can sing so sweetly 
As the hen. 
No bird can walk so neatly, 
And again, 
Apart from being beautiful, 
I know no bird so dutiful, 
For it lays an egg discreetly 
Now and then,” 

BACHELOR BALLADS, being Certain of the 
Masterpieces of Verse, Wherein is Set Forth 
the Sentiment of Good Fellowship. Set to Pic- 
tures by Blanch McManus. (New Amsterdam 
Book Co. $1.50.) These ballads are well se- 
lected and treated decoratively with rubricated 
illustrations and tail pieces and poster cover. 
Compilation, done better or worse and flavored 
with more or less originality, is safe ground for 
illustration. ImMORTAL SONGS OF CAMP AND 
Fiex, by Rev. Louis A. Banks, D.D. (914 x 6%. 
$3.00. The Burroughs Pub. Co., Cleveland.) 
Herein twenty-five of our National Songs, with 
the story of their inspiration and history, hav- 
ing qualities of timeliness and considerable re- 
search, are horribly illustrated and padded with 
much good blank paper. AMERICAN BOOKMEN, 
by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. Pp. 285. $2.50.) The stories of a dozen 
selected American writers, with a chapter on his- 
torians and one upon some humorists, are writ- 
ten in a spirited style which gilds genuine labor. 
The illustrations are from miniatures, sketches, 
ete. A fine sketch of Bryant, Webster and Irving, 
taken at a public meeting, by Dan Huntington, 
forms the frontispiece. TURRETS, TOWERS AND 
TEMPLES, the Great Buildings of the World De- 
scribed by Famous Writers, Edited by Esther 
Singleton. (Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. 317. 
$2.00.) THe Lire or Our LorD IN ART, with 
Some Account of the Artistic Treatment of the 
Life of John the Baptist, by Estelle M. Hurll. 
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(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 8vo. $3.00. Lover 
IN ART, by Mary K. Potter. (L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston. $2.00.) These are necessarily of the 
class of Compilation; the last has illustrations 
by -Mrs. Kenyon Cox, Mr. Brush, ete., which 
add a local coloring to the story of the ages. 
THE PRINCE oF PEACE; or, The Beautiful Life 
of Jesus, by Isabella M. Alden (Pansy). Re- 
vised edition. Pp. 561. $1.50. Boston: Lo- 
throp Pub. Co.) The many illustrations from 
Hoffman render the reverent and sympathetic 
story doubly valuable. HEROES oF CHIVALRY 
AND ROMANCE, by the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A.; 
illustrated by George Morrow. (The Macmillan 
Co. Small 8vo. $1.75.) The Wonder Tales 
of Beowulf, the Round Table and the Nibel- 
ungen Lied are told in a way befitting their 
nobleness. The colored illustrations are in the 
spirit of old tapestries, unusual and _ able. 
BistE STORIES IN BIBLE LANGUAGE, by Edward | 
T. Potter, with Introduction by Bishop Potter. 
(12mo, cloth. $1.00. D. Appleton & Co.) 
This is a new edition, with new illustrations. 

After Compilations, reprints of books which 
have many lovers are most worthy of illustra- 
tion. From these we select THE HOUSE OF THE 
SEVEN GABLES, ‘by Nathaniel Hawthorne, with 
illustrations in photogravure, head-pieces and 
tail-pieces by Maude and Genevieve Cowles. 
(2 vols. ‘Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5.00. 
The ilustrators are unusual in imagination 
and originality, and they throw themselves into 
the spirit of the text with great charm. Tue 
CHorrR INVISIBLE, by James Allen Lane, with 
photogravures from drawings by Orson Lowell, 
with text illustrations. (Macmillan Co. 12mo. 
$2.50.) This is a beautiful book. CRANFORD, 
by Mrs. Gaskell, illustrated by Hugh Thompson, 
with an introduction by Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie. (Pp. 297. $2.00. The Macmillar 
Co.) The introduction is in charming memory 
of personal acquaintance with Mrs. Gaskell and 
with Knutsford. The coloring of the illustra- 
tions is no addition. THE LITTLE MINISTER, 
by J. M. Barrie. (R. H. Russell. 6144x9%. 
$2.50.) This is called The Maude Adams edi- 
tion, and the thirty-two full-page illustrations 
are from photographs of her company. 


Tur Basurut EARTHQUAKE, aid Other 
Fables in Verses, by Oliver Herford, with many 
Pictures by the Author (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25), shows a talent for nonsense in 
both directions. Lewis Carroll is the real an- 
cestor of many of these fun-makers, and new 4 
play has been made of the loved nonsense-book 
and printed most quaintly on hand-made paper 
in rubricated poster cover and illustrations 
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which, in handling, fall somewhat below their 
excellent decorative intent. ALICE IN WON- 
DERLAND, @ Play Compiled and Illustrated by 
Emily Delafield. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) 
Capital stories of Crow, ’Coon and ’Possum, with 
very clever illustrations, are those of THE HoLLow 
TRER, by 4. B. Paine, with Drawings by J. M 
Condé. (R. H. Russell & Co. 9x7 inches. 
$1.25.) The same publishers are responsible 
for NEw MOTHER GOOSE PICTURES, drawn by 
Chester Loomis. (9%x10. $1.50.) The draw- 
ings in flat Bontet-de-Monvel effects surround 
the verses most decoratively and form a real ad- 
dition to Mother Goose illustrations. THE 
NURSERY RHYME BOOK, edited by Andrew Lang 
and illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke (Frederick 
Warne & Co., $2.00), is abridged from the 
Halliwell Collection, and Preface and Notes 
make interesting reading for the mature mind 
which can appreciate the diversions of the book. 
Children might be surprised to know that 


“Great A, little A, 
Bouncing B; 

The cat’s in the cupboard 
And can’t see me,” 


comes under “ Literal and Scholastic.” The 
illustrations are abundant and artistic. We 
close this series of verses and pictures for 
old and: young with Down Duriey LANe, 
by Virginia Woodward Cloud, superbly illus- 
trated by Reginald B. Birch. (The Cen- 
tury Co. Square octavo. $1.50.) The verses 
have the quaint humor of “ The Diverting His- 
tory of John Gilpin,” and Birch’s pictures fill- 
ing out the page have the perfect sympathy 
with an age gone by that marks the best work 
of Hugh Thompson, as it is exquisitely printed 
in two colors. 


THE Farr Gop, by Lew Wallace, illustrated 
with forty full-page photogravures in several 
colors, and many head pieces, rubricated initials 
and tail pieces, by Hric Pape. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 2 vols., cr. 8vo. $7.00.) This is 
a beautiful edition. ISABELLA, OR THE Pot oF 
BasIL, by John Keats, illustrated by W. B. Mc- 
Dougal. (Lippincott & Co. 94.0U.) ‘Vhis has 
a most attractive cover, gold stamped on green 
cloth, and border decorations and illustrations 
which are extremely effective. 


THE FOREST OF ARDEN, by Hamilton W. 
Mabie, with illustrations and decorations by 
Will H. Low. (Dodd, Mead & Co. Small 8vo, 
cloth. $2.00.) It is Mr. Mabie’s charm that 
he brings into all his literary work something 
of nature’s undertone, which he expresses in the 
most captivating way in these pages from “ Un- 
der the Trees and Elsewhere.” Mr. Low has 


hardly added to them by his wide but ineffective 
borders, 

The reprints of several short stories remain 
to be noted. THe Last Worp, A Christmas 
Legend of Long Ago, by Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) This little 
story, dressed in hand-made paper, deckle-edged, 
with borders and four photogravures after C. K. 
Linson, is a pleasant gift book, tho not so at- 
tractive as the reprint of a year ago. SHIPS 
AND HAVENS, by Dr. Henry Van Dyke. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Go. 42 pp., cloth. 60 cents.) This 
is beautifullly printed, with all quotations in 
red, on hand-made paper. Dr. Van Dyke’s 
stories are always beautiful and helpful. Tue 
DruMs OF THE Fore AND Art, by Rudyard 
Kipling. (Dana, Estes & Co., Boston. 50 
cents.) ‘his has four illustrations and an ap- 
propriate cover. FISHIN’ JIMMY, by Annie 
Trumbull Slosson. With 6 full page and 11 
other illustrations in photogravure by Alice Bar- 
ber Stephens. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $3.00.) 
Mrs. Stephens is well adapted to illustrate a 
story so artless and full of nature-lore. 

Turning to books new in subject matter, the 
new TENNYSON, His Homes, His Friends and 
His Work, by Elizabeth L. Cary (9% x 6%. 
$3.75. G. P. Putnam’s Sons), stands easily first. 
This American writer has added to Tennysonia 
a work in strong, flexible English, revealing his 
personality more vividly as affected by his homes 
and shown in his works, and weaves a mass of 
contemporary criticism into her interesting 
pages. 

Not to touch upon more serious books of trav- 
el, we note MANILA AND THE PHILIPPINES, 
by Margherita Arlina Hamm. (Neeley. Pp. 
217. $1.50.) The type and paper and illustra- 
tions are poor, but the interest of the subject 
authorizes the writer to use notes made as a 
newspaper correspondent as basis for a work 
brought down to the present time. CANNON AND 
CAMERA, or Scenes of the War in Ouba De- 
scribed and Illustrated, by J..C. Hemment. With 
over 100 full-page pictures taken by the author, 
and an index. (Appleton & Co.. Large 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00.) The text is spirited and the 
photographs are excellent. VACATION DAYs IN 
HAWAII AND JAPAN, by Chas. M. Taylor, Jr. 
With 100 illustrations from photographs by the 
author. (Pp. 361. $2.00. Philadelphia: Geo. 
W. Jacobs & Co.) The cover in Japanesque de- 
sign is rubricated en brown linen. The narra- 
tive is a free and unstilted record of impressions. 

Two new books of poetry come to us: THE 
SHADOWS OF THE TREES, and Other Poems, by 
Robert Burns Wilson (R. H. Russell. Pp. 160. 
$1.50; edition de luxe, $2.50), a book of nature 
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poems with excellent photographic illustrations 
directly from nature by Grant La Farge; and 
PHIL-0-RUM’S CANOE AND MADELEINE VER- 
CHERES, by Dr. W. H. Drummond.  (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 8vo, paper.) These last are Cana- 
dian poems illustrated by photogravures having 
great qualities of light and atmosphere from de- 
signs by Mr. F. C. Coburn. 

In NATURE’S IMAGE, by W. I. Lincoln Adams 
(Baker & Taylor Co. 4to. $2.50.) This book, 
with attractive cloth cover and many extremely 
artistic photogravures, is intended to lead on 
from pure landscape to figure and portrait work. 
It is beautiful intrinsically and it will prove 
most helpful to the amateur photographer. 

A group of books of boys’ adventure brought 
out by the Appletons is well made and illustrat- 
ed very ably with wash drawings. THE HERo 
OF LAKE Erie (Commodore Perry), by James 
Barnes. (12mo, blue and white cloth. $1.00.) 
This is of “The Young Heroes of Our Navy” 
series. WITH THE BLACK PRINCE: A Story of 
Adventure in the Fourteenth Century. Illus- 
trated by B. W. Clinedinst. (12mo, cloth. 
$1.50.) THe Pmor oF THE MAYFLOWER, by 
Hezekiah Butterworth. (12mo. Cloth, $1.50.) 
Success AGAINST Opps, or How an American 
Boy Made His Way, by Wm. O. Stoddard. 
(12mo. Cloth, $1.50.) PaLerace AND RED- 
SKIN, and Other Stories for Boys and Girls, is 
illustrated in a superior way with humorous 
and decorative pen and ink sketches by F. An- 
stey. (12mo. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Another group is brought out by Hstes & 
Lauriat of Boston. THE PRINCESS AND JOE 
PotTrR, by James Otis. ($1.25.) This is a 
bright story, belonging to the Jenny Wren series, 
of a street boy’s honesty, kindness. and good 
fortune, charmingly illustrated by Violet Oak- 
ley. It is well made, with pretty cover. Another 
well made book is well illustrated by Etheldred 
B. Barr—LiTTLe MR. VAN VERE OF CHINA, by 
Harriet A: Cheever. (12mo. $1.25.) A slighter 
story of a canary bird’s life is Tot STRANGE AD- 
VENTURES OF BILLy Tritz, by Harriet A. Cheev- 
er. (Pp. 82. 50 cents.) THE CRUISE OF THE 
CoMET, by James Otis, illustrated with eight 
haif-tones. (Small 4to. $1.25.) This belongs 
to “ The Privateer of 1812” series. THE MIN- 
ute Boys or LEXINGTON, by Edward Strate- 
meyer, illustrated by A. B. Shute. (12mo, poster 
cover design. $1.25.) This is a stirring tale, 
with good local color. WHEN ISRAEL PUTNAM 
SERVED THF KIN@, by James Otis. Illustrated 
by L. J. Bridgman. (Small 4to. 75 cents.) 
This belongs to the author’s popular “ Stories of 
American History ” series, with uniform cover. 
THE PLEASANT LAND OF PLAY, by Sarah J. 
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Brigham. Illustrated by Mary A. Lathbury. 
(Small 4to. $1.25.) This is a series of pleasant 
stories for children, pleasantly illustrated. A 
Lirtte Cotonrat Dame, by Agnes Oarr Sage. 
Illustrated by Mabel Humphrey. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. Pp.197. $1.50.) A New York 
tale of Indian capture interwoven with a love 
story. The illustrations are tolerable; the 
cover by Geo. Wharton Edwards is decidedly 
unworthy of him. 

In some books on animal and insect life we 
return to common ground of young and old. 
THE BUTTERFLY Book, by Dr. W. J. Holland. 
(Doubleday & McClure. Small 4to. $3.00 net.) 
Over a thousand butterflies are pictured by color 
photography from the author’s collection at the 
Carnegie Museum in Pittsburg, a hundred and 
fifty more than have ever been figured before. 
The text is scientific and popular, with plenty 
of “digressions.’ A Book oF Does. Sketches 
by Winifred Austen and Tales of Wonders Gath- 
ered by HE. Nesbit. (BE. P. Dutton. 6 x 8 inches, 
boards.) The intimate, sketchy quality will ap- 
peal to dog lovers. WILD ‘ANIMALS I HAVE 
Known, by Ernest Seton Thompson. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. (Sq. 12mo. $2.00.) This isa 
work of loving remembrance of several heroes of 
the animal world, with abundant photogravures, 
drawings on the broad margins and chapter 
heads. ; : 

PoETRY FOR CHILDREN, by Charles and Mary 
Lamb, illustrated by Wilfred Green (Macmil- 
lan Company, $1.00), must also be named 
with praise as a beautiful reproduction of 
a beautiful classic. Sun, MOoN AND 
Stars, an Ownty Downty Book of Pictures 
and Verses for Children, by H. Richardson 
(John Lane, London, $1.00), has a touch of the 
awe and mystery of a child’s approach to life 
and nature which is very pleasing. The book 
deserves mention among the best of its class. 

To these should be added THE CATHEDRALS 
or ENGLAND. By Frederick W. Farrar and 
Others. (Thomas Whittaker. $5.00 the set.) 
The first series of these interesting sketches has 
now been enlarged by .a second series. The 
two volumes describe with pen and pencil fifteen 
of the principal and most important English 
cathedrals. The series begins with Dean Far- 
rar’s chapter on Westminster Abbey, where he 
was, at the time of writing, Archdeacon. The © 
new volume is just published. It contains his- 
toric and descriptive chapters on St. Paul’s, 
London; York Minster, Ely, Norwich, St. Al- 
ban’s Abbey, Salisbury, Worcester and Exeter, 
written by clergymen most intimately and in- 
telligently at home in the history they under- 
take to give. The numerous sketchy illustra- 
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tions add ‘much to the reader’s intelligent en- 
joyment of the volumes. 


SOME FLASHES OF BRIGHT FICTION. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Selected and Edited by Andrew Lang. (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00.) What- 
ever Mr. Lang does he does well. Here he 
undertook a task just suited to his hand. The 
result is a. captivating book of selections from 
the dear old Arabian Nights, with illustrations 
galore. For a Christmas gift what could be 
more delightful to girl or boy?. From 
ScHooL TO BATTLEFIELD. By Capt. Charles 
King. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $1.50.) One of Captain King’s stories for 
boys; a story full of bravery, patriotism and 
honor. It begins in a New York school, and 
goes from there to the front of battle for the 
Union in the great war of 1860-1865. It is 
well told and well illustrated. THE STORY 
OF THE Bic Front Door. By Mary F. Leonard. 
(New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25.) A 
plain but engaging story for young folks. . It 
is sweet with the influence of gentle home life 
and charming aspirations. My LApDy 
Steers. Selected by Katherine 8. Page. (Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25.) This is a 
good selection of poems on sleep taken from 
the works of the best HEnglish and American 
writers. From the same publishers we 
have A LITTLE PURITAN REBEL. By Edith 
Robinson (50 cents), which is a pretty little 
story of Massachusetts colony more than two 
hundred and fifty years ago when Sir Henry 
Vane was governor. It is cleverly written, and 
the illustrations are ‘quaint. LoIs AND 
HER CHILDREN. By Alice Hamilton Rich. 
(Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.00.) The 
story of a Christian home and a twin brother 
and sister, told with a good purpose and in a 
way to interest young folks. The moral in- 
fluence is excellent without any show of un- 
natural goodness in the characters. A 
Youne CRUSADER. By Mary E. Allbright. 
(Boston: Samuel Usher. $1.00.) A_ bright 
little book. The story is a religious one, meant 
to inspire children with zeal for the Church 
and its work. THE YOUNG SUPERCARGO. 
By William Drysdale. (Boston: W. A. Wilde 
& Co. $1.50.) ‘A story of sea and land, full 
of adventures, but not sensational, just suited 
to wideawake young readers. THE NAME- 
LESS CASTLE. By Maurus Jékai. (New 
York: Doubleday & McClure. $1.25.) A 
very readable translation of a stirring Hun- 
garian novel, the scene of which is the Hun- 
garian army, the time 1809, when Napoleon was 
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in his glory. Jékai is a master of romance, 
prolific in the production of somewhat sensa- 
tional yet intensely fascinating narratives, dra- 
matic, rapid, forceful. The present story is not 
his best, but it is thrillingly told. THE 
Story or LITTLE JANE anD Me. By M. 2H. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) 
There is something exceedingly pleasing in this 
simple. record of two children of New York 
something over a half a century ago. It is 
scarcely a story or tale, rather a picture of 
life, sketched without an obtrusion of art, 
faithfully and with a certain subdued sweetness 
and a sort of quiet yet sympathetic humor that 
is sometimes very captivating.. Perhaps its 
charm is largely in the fact that it is a true 
story. HISTORICAL TALES. The Romance 
of Reality. By Charles Morris.  (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25.) 
This is a little book of historical tales and 
sketches of Japanese and Chinese progress. 
They are told in a plain, straightforward way, 
and have been gathered from many sources. 
It is a volume well filled with useful informa- 
tion for the general reader. There are twelve 
illustrations. YULE Logs. LHdited by G. 
A. Henty. (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co.) This is “Longman’s Christmas An- 
nua] for 1898,” and a right handsome book 
it is both outside and within. The stories are 
by good writers, American and British, an 
American, Mr. Kirk Munroe, leading. In all 
there are eleven stories and sixty-one illustra- 
tions. From the same publishers we have 
THE QUEEN’s Story Book. Edited with an 
Introduction by George Laurence Gomme. 
($2.00.) It contains many stories “ collected 
out of English romantic literature in illustra- 
tion of the reigns of English Monarchs from 
the Conquest to Queen Victoria.” It is illus- 
trated by W. H. Robinson. A GIRL oF ’76. 
By Amy E. Blanchard. (Boston: W. A. 
Wilde & Co. $1.50.) This is a patriotic story 
for girls. Its time is that of the Revolution, 
its locality the region round about Boston. 
Lexington, Bunker Hill, Charlestown and their 
stirring scenes come in for graphic treatment. 
It is a pleasing story into which much of the 
brave, homely life of the people who “ fired the 
shot heard round the world” has been truth- 
fully depicted. THe PILOT OF THE May- 
FLOWER. By Hezekiah Butterworth, New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) In this 
story Mr. Butterworth tells of the voyage of the 
“ Mayflower ” and much that came of it. The 
pilot of that famous vessel takes it upon him- 
self to spin delightful yarns that are true, in 
which the brave and sturdy character of the 
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voyagers is brought out very effectively. Young 
people will jump at the book, which is not only 
well written but effectively illustrated. 
Two Youne Patriots. By Everett T. Tom- 
linson. (Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50.) 
This is a story of Burgoyne’s Invasion told 
very entertainingly and in a way to impress 
an important historical event with all of its 
surroundings forcibly in the minds of young 
readers. Aside from its history the story will 
be found exciting and enjoyable. It is illus- 
trated with four pictures by Charles Copeland. 
As IN A Mrmror. By Mrs. G. R: Alden 
(Pansy). (Boston: Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.50.) A story for young people, 
written in Mrs. Alden’s well known vein of seri- 
ous sympathy and with the influence of a strong 
moral purpose running through it. Parents 
may be sure that here is a safe and at the same 
time pleasing story to go into the family circle. 
THE LITTLE LAME LorD. Or the Child 
of Cloverlea. By Theodora C. Elmslie. (Phil- 
adelphia: The Union Press. $1.25.) This 
English story for children is very prettily told, 
well printed and beautifully illustrated. As to 
the story itself, there is everything in it to at- 
tract and interest very young readers, with a 
smack of Christmas for sauce. Lois AND 
Her CHILDREN. By Alice Hamilton Rich. 
(Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.00.) In this 
story the beauty and value of religious home 
training are shown through what happens to 
Lois and her children. As a story it is not ex- 
citing, but the earnest spirit with which it is 
filled gives it an attraction. THE GREEN 
Tospy JUG, AND THE PRINCESS WHO LIVED 
Opposite. Stories for Little Children. By 
Mrs. Edwin Hohler. (New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. $2.00.) This large and beau- 
tiful book is not only well printed and illus- 
trated, but its stories are cleverly suited to the 
taste of small children. It is just the book to 
catch the eye of parents looking for a holiday 
present. A LITTLE Mat or ConNncorpD 
Town. By Margaret Sidney. (Boston : 
Lothrop Publishing Company. $1.50.) The 
old yet ever welcome story of the “shot heard 
round the world” is here told so cleverly and 
with so much spirit that it seems almost new. 
Young folks who have a warm patriotism mak- 
ing bright bubbles in their veins will go eagerly 
to the reading of a romance in which history is 
made as attractive as fiction, and fiction as 
instructive as history. The little heroine is a 
true patriot, and the incidents of the story are 
very stimulating. Many pictures of historic 
spots are scattered through the pages. 
CHILHOWEE Boys In HaRgness. By Sarah E. 
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Morrison. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. $1.25.) This book makes an end of the 
series of Chilhowee stories with which Mrs. 
Morrison has delighted a wide circle of youth- 
ful readers. It is a tale. of boys who met life 
with a will and made good way against the ad- 
verse tide. The author writes enthusiastically 
and with warm sympathy for the ambitious, 
honest, earnest struggling youths of our coun- 
try. Her book is wholesome reading. 
Lieot AMID THE SHapows. Poems. By 
Annie Olarke. (New York: Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company. 50 cents.) The poems here 
gathered into a little volume, paper cover, are 
sweet and pure expressions of religious faith 
and high spiritual aspirations. The author 
takes the light of Christian optimism by which 
to walk, and her songs on the way are cheerful, 
tender and full of comfort for believing souls. 
“LITTLE PETER.” By Lucas Malet. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents.) A 
most charming story which deserves the au- 
thor’s description of it as a “Christmas mo- 
rality for children of any age.” The old sol- 
dier-father, the cat and the charcoal burner 
grouped around Little Peter, make a delight- 
ful group, inspired by the spirit of fun and de- 
veloped with a dainty touch in true French 
style. LavurA’s Horimpays. By AHen- 
rietta R. Eliot. (Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany. 50 cents.) Happy will the little girls 
be who find this charming book among Santa 
Claus’s presents on Christmas morning, and 
happier still will they be at the end of the year 
if they imitate the sweet helpfulness of the 
little Laura whose monthly holidays are de- 
scribed in the _ book. Buz-Buz. 4His 
Twelve Adventures. By Charles Stuart Pratt. 
(Lothrop Publishing Company. 75 cents.) 
This story written by Mr. Pratt, who has been 
for a long time identified with children’s litera- 
ture as editor of “ Wide Awake,” “ Babyland,” 
and “ Little Men and Women,” gives the twelve 
adventures of a house fly. The Baby, the Boy, 
the Lady, the Man, the Grandma, and all things 
are seen from the fly’s standpoint. The story 
recalls, to a degree, the charming “ Letters from 
My Cat,” written by Helen Hunt so many years 
ago. Yet it does not increase our fondness for 
flies, and we are not sorry when Mister fly 
gets housed for the winter. 


Tue Music-DRAMAS OF RICHARD WAGNES, 


AND His FEsTIvAL THEATRE IN BAYREUTH. 
By Albert Lavignac, Professor of Harmony at 
the Conservatoire at Paris. Translated by Hs- 
ther Singleton. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 1898.) 
Miss Singleton has carefully translated M. La- 
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vignae’s new Wagnerian guide. M. Lavignac’s 
work is indeed voluminous, but it is not diffuse. 
and as a collection of explanations and com- 
ments it should be useful, especially in 
France and England. It will scarcely be so 
much so here, not, at least, in our most musical 
centers.. With us the Nibelungen Tetralogy, 
and all the near predecessors and successors 
thereof, are whistled down the wind by our 
bootblacks and tuneful district messengers. 
We have not yet reached the stage of public 
popularity with Wagnerism which will insure 
a copy of ‘‘ Lohengrin” or “ Tristan” with 
every pound of baking powder; but it may soon 
come. Professor Lavignac’s study goes _thor- 
oughly and simply into the plots of the music- 
dramas and operas, and the attitudes of the 
characters in each; and, as the title implies, 
lays stress on the methods of Bayreuth’s ‘“ Wag- 
ner-Theater.” The thematic structure of the 
scores is unfolded tersely and with meticulous 
care. The chief drawback to the work is that 
the Bayreuth described by M. Lavignac is a 
festival denuded of its old splendor and au- 
thority. Those of us who know what Bay- 
reuth did under Richard Wagner and what it 
does under Cosima Wagner cannot share M. 
Lavignac’s ardors. His book is most useful 
where it is explicit of Wagnerian things as they 
ought to be, not as they are. The illustrations 
are good. In the elaborate system of charts of 
the leading motives the author is more hinder- 
ing than helpful. There are a few slips in the 
book, among them the omission of any mention 
of Marianne Brandt as one of the first Kundrys 
at Bayreuth. Wagner treated Brandt disgrace- 
fully, but that is no reason why so great an 
artist should be passed by in Bayreuth chron- 
icles. MUSIC AND MANNERS IN THE CLAS- 
SICAL PERIopD. LHssays, by Henry Hdward 
Krehbiel. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) © Mr. 
Krehbiel excels in this sort of musical writing. 
The present volume takes its title from a dis- 
covery of interest to the musician who is also 
something of an antiquarian in his interests. 
When Thomas Gray, the author of the 
“ Elegy,” was in Italy in 1740, the poet, a born 
dilettante, made a collection of the airs in vogue, 
copying them in part by his own hand and oc- 
casionally employing amanuenses. He an- 
notated these musical manuscripts with some 
fullness and great enthusiasm, evidently prepar- 
ing the series as memorabilia indeed. The se- 
ries was largely one which preserved the frag- 
ments of the fashionable operas of the hour, 
but occasional numbers of another kind were 
introduced. The entire collection was in Amer- 
ican hands perhaps as long ago as 1851, but 
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only lately has reached Mr. Krehbiel. He has 
not only done his full duty to it as to its enter- 
taining qualities, but has expanded its data 
into a study of the singing personality and of 
the stage art of the classical period. Several 
other essays are added, to the enrichment of the 
book as to elegance, its literary entertainment - 
and general value. To a musician there is not 
a dull page in it. Hosanna. For the 
Sunday-School. By A. T. Schauffler. Cen- 
tury Company. 30 cents.) To this collection 
of simple hymns and tunes, the compiler’s name 
is a guaranty. The little book indicates how 
far beyond such classics as “I Want to Be an 
Angel”? and “ Beautiful Zion,” the “ Hymns 
for Infant Minds” have now advanced. The 
positive imagery of the older religious ditties is 
seldom suggested in the distinctly modern 
verses. The quality of simple but winning as- 
piration, in particular, takes its place. It is 
interesting, however, to observe what the -au- 
thor has retained of the ancient “ Sunday- 
school music.” The book does not get away. 
from the buoyancy of “ We Are Out on the 
Ocean Sailing,” the spiritual pastoral of “ Sav- 
iour, Like a Shepherd Lead Us,” or “ Shall 
We Gather at the River?” For music of a 
traditional flavor, rich in major thirds and a 
latent jiggishness, there is a liberal atonement 
in a fine choice of those sound hymnal tunes, 
English and American, which little singers can- 
not learn too early.- PHILIP; THE STORY 
oF A ViotiInist. By T. W.O. (The Lamson, 
Wolfe Company, Boston, New York and Lon- 
don.) This is a somewhat uncommon article 
in musical literature at the present hour—to 
wit, a musical fiction for children. Its devel- 
opment is in substance a tolerably complete 
novel, although the hero (in his teens) is burned 
to death before he has quite subdued the heart 
of the heroine—also in her teens and rather his 
senior. The conventionality of the characters, 
the mushy sentimentality of the diction, and a 
feeble religiosity thrown in, make such a tale 
neither profitable nor convincing, and elders 
will do well not to present it to the Mendels- 
sohns of the nursery. 


TENNYSON: His Homes, His FRIENDS AND 
His Worx. By Hlizabeth Luther Cary. 
(Ill. by Photogravures, 914x644, gilt top. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.75.) 

Tennyson has been of late the theme of so 
much biographical writing that it is a delightful 
surprise to find that this work by an American 
slips into a vacant seat at the round table. The 
author, Miss Elizabeth Luther Cary, has been 
known hitherto only by some excellent transla- 
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tions ; but her style—vigorous, terse and clear— 
has none of the apologetic quality of a beginner 
in letters. She places Tennyson, the living 
man, in his local and literary and critical at- 
mosphere. In comparing him with Browning 
the mind of the former seems to her a quarry of 
rich-veined marble, and that of the latter a 
mint for the gold of every clime. 

There is in the main a singular unanimity of 
estimate in the large range of criticism which 
Miss Cary has brought together from sources 
English, German, French and American, and 
her skill is shown in making the book; not a 
patchwork, but a most readable whole. Only 
in the last chapter, in which the verdict of for- 
eigners who labor with alien language and 
forms of thought is held to be that of “‘ Contem- 
porary Posterity,” does one weary somewhat 
of the quotations which close the book rather 
abruptly; but it is interesting to see through 
foreign eyes, and it revises our ideas of French 
delicacy to read that M. Forgues found in the 
third stanza of “The Sisters” “a Shakespear- 
ean naiveté, which in French is neither tolerable 
nor tolerated.” 

The bookmaking is delightful and the score 
of photogravures are almost all portraits taken 
by Mrs. Cameron, that inspired photographer 
and delightfully eccentric neighbor on the Isle of 
Wight, whose personality, taming the bearish 
side of Tennyson, is responsible for some of the 
breezy pages. A typographical error on page 
256 is “ yielded” for ‘“‘ wielded.” 


PETRARCH, THE First MODERN SCHOLAR AND 
MAN oF LETTERS. By James Harvey Robin- 
son, Professor of History in Columbia Univer- 
sity, with the Collaboration of Henry Winches- 
ter Rolfe, sometime Professor of Latin in 
Swarthmore College. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.00.) ‘This is a selection from 
Petrarch’s correspondence “ with Boccaccio and 
other friends, designed to illustrate the begin- 
nings of the renaissance.” It is translated 
from the Latin, presumably by Professor Rolfe, 
and the letters are joined by Professor Robin- 
son’s interesting explanatory and descriptive 
running essay. It is a valuable book to the 
student of the time when literature and art 
were feeling the waft of a glorious renewal like 
that of spring. The time rather than the re- 
newal is felt in the letters, which show the 
wonderful influence Petrarch was exerting in 
his country and the world. It is all of absorb- 
ing interest; the light from it is like a flare of 
the flame that is to rend the old time from the 
new, and we see it as if through the widening 
and lengthening rift where medievalism falls 
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away into the past and modernism settles into 
place. Petrarch was not only a poet, but a 
vigorous and magnetic man who wrought might- 
ily to shape great historical events. 


STUDIES FROM THE 
By Francis Marion 


AVE RoMA IMMORTALIS. 
CHRONICLES OF ROME. 
Crawford. Two vols. (The Macmillan Oo. 
$6.00 the set.) History told in poetical prose 
is always more or less attractive to the mass 
of readers; but history culled with a view to 
the picturesque and the romantic has an added 
charm. It would be unfair to say that Mr. 
Crawford has picked his historical facts solely 
for their adaptability to romantic needs; but he 
has made a book that is wonderfully fascinat- 
ing. Beginning with the story of Rome’s foun- 
dation, he sketches swiftly and clearly the out- 
lines of her subsequent rise, and of her splendid 
achievements, and of her fall. After this comes 
Mr. Crawford’s best work—the study of Rome 
on the spot by all the available lights. It is 
splendid panorama by the hand of a master. 
Twenty-five photogravure plates, besides nu- 
merous illustrations in the text, add greatly to 
the beauty, interest and value of the work. We 
can think of no book of recent date that is 
richer in the materials that go to make up good 
reading, with all the accessories of beautiful 
print and fascinating pictures. 


Tue LAND oF Contrast; A Britron’s VIEW 
oF His AMERICAN Kin. By James Fullarton 
Muirhead. (New York: Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co. $1.50.) No intelligent American can read 
this book without enjoying its lively sketches. 
Mr. Muirhead is nothing if not breezy and 
clever; but he is also insular to a degree which 
He came to 
America and had his season of experience and 
observation. We pleased him, we surprised 
him, we went all around him before he could 
wink, we shocked him. What he found out 
about us does not seem very extensive; he cer- 
tainly pinches his vision, or his pen, and, having 
been long occupied writing guide books, fell into 
its old habit perfunctorily. His book is light, 
superficial, hasty; but it~is interesting, and it 
tells some disagreeable truths along with some 
picturesque things not so true. Upon the 
whole, however, the book is good natured, read- 
able and gives a fair superficial impression. 
The chapter entitled “ Some Literary Straws” 
is of a piece with the whole work. Mr. How- 
ells and Emily Dickinson are taken as the live- 
liest American straws to test the wind by. 
“Sports and Amusements” is the title of an- 
other characteristic chapter in which not much 
is told. But in the long run and in many ways 
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the book tells a great deal and ends with say- 
ing: “ America is more monotonous than HEng- 
land, if a more equitable distribution of ma- 
terial comforts be monotony; it is not so, if 
the question be of originality of character and 
susceptibility to ideas.” 


From CHAUCER TO ARNOLD; TYPES oF LiIT- 
ERARY ART IN PROSE AND VERSE. An Intro- 
duction to English Literature, with Preface and 
Notes. By Andrew J. George, A.M., Depart- 
ment of English, High School, Newton, Mass. 
(The Maemillan Co. $1.00.) This is a good 
reading book for schools and for the home stu- 
dent of literature. It contains excerpts from 
the works of many of the best English poets 
and prose writers, from Chaucer to Matthew 
Arnold. The grave mistake is made of repre- 
senting Keats without his “ Ode to a Nightin- 
gale,” which is not only Keats’s best poem, but 
the best lyric in the English language. The 
“Ode to a Grecian Urn” is given instead. 


Hssays ON WORK AND CULTURE. By Ham- 
ilton Wright Mabie. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.25.) These essays bear the impress 
of an earnest, thoughtful and cultivated mind. 
They are written with care for both expression 
and impression, in a clear styis, and with evi- 
dent enthusiasm for literature in its best 
clothes. We have found quiet yet stimulating 
pleasure in reading each one of them. It is no 
common sort of comfort to pass from page to 
page of a book discovering new reasons for high 
living at every period. Mr. Mabie looks at life, 
work, culture and duty with friendly eyes and 
writes of them in a genial mood, his lofty seri- 
ousness not in the least hampering the play of 
a tender and fascinating sympathy, which com- 
pensates for an almost total absence of humor. 


In THE CAGE. By Henry James. (Chicago: 
Herbert S. Stone & Co.) This story, a nov- 
elette of 229 scant pages, is in Mr. Henry 
James’s latest manner. It is a very vulgar 
story dressed up to look not merely respectable 
but quite stylish. A young woman telegrapher 
in the London P. O.—a dingy little “ill-smelling 
place which is the title-giving “ cage””—has the 
luck to get into a disreputable secret belonging 
to a married woman, Lady Bradeen, and a single 
man, Captain Everard. This is represented as 
a matter very fascinating to the girl in the cage, 
who promptly falls in love with Everard, al- 
though she is to marry one good fellow named 
Mudge. In the end she permits the recovery of 
a damaging telegram, which recovery saves 
Everard from disgrace. Lady Bradeen’s hus- 
band suddenly and conveniently, not to say mys- 
teriously, dies, and then she marries Hverard. 
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A dish of ill-smelling stuff carefully garnished 
with good literature. 


THe BioGRAPHICAL EpiTion of Thackeray’s 
works, published in this country by the Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers,. concurrently with its ap- 
pearance in London from Messrs. Smith, Blder & 
Co., has reached its eighth volume, “' The New- 
comes.” Five more will complete the edition. 
On its general merits we have already comment- 
ed. For the library, however, it is of admirable 
utility and acceptableness. Mrs. Richmond- 
Ritchie contributes to each volume the matter 
which has given the edition its chief value, 
among other things the biographical records of 
her father. In the data presented in “ The 
Newcomes” there is a charming example of 
Thackeray’s sympathy and deeply religious sen- 
timent. “The Newcomes” was written partly 
in Paris and partly in Rome, in 1854, and else- 
where. During the Roman period his aunt, 
Mrs. Ritchie, died. He writes to his cousin, 
her daughter, thus: 


“Who could be of help in that grief? God 
forbid you should not feel it .. O, the 
pure-loving heart, does it not make yours thrill 
with thanks and devout gratitude to God, our 
Father, to think that hers was so guileless, so 
gentle, so full of dear kindness to all human 
creatures, as well as to her children and to me, 
who was almost one of them? .. . So the 
generations of men pass away and are calied, 
rank after rank, by the divine goodness,out of the 
reach of time and age, and grief and struggle 
and parting, leaving these to their successors, who 
go through their appointed world-work, and are 
resumed presently by tne Awful Power of us all, 
Whose will is done on earth as it is in Heaven, 
Whose kingdom and glory are forever and ever.” 


Mrs. Ritchie states that she wrote the last 
chapter of “The Newcomes” to Thackeray’s 
dictation, writing on as he dictated, until he 
seemed so moved that he sent her away and fin- 
ished the episode himself. The manuscript of 
this novel is in the Charterhouse. The present 
edition, by the way, does not repeat in the case 
of that story, great among Thackeray’s greater 
ones, the error of binding up any of his lesser 
ones in the same volume with one of first im- 


portance, as it did in the case of “ Henry Hs- 
mond.” 


In THE Navy, On FATHER AGAINST SON. 
By Warren Lee Goss. (New York: T. Y. Cro- 
well & Co. $1.50.) The operations of the navy 
in the waters of Virginia and North Carolina 
during the Civil War are made the foundation 
of this story for boys. It is a book full of un- 
usual interest, told as the story is with vivacity 
and enthusiasm, and one that young folks both 
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North and South may read without having sec- 
tional irritations renewed. The spirit is broad, 
sympathetic and inspiring, giving to every page 
a touch of patriotism without any foolish 
spread-eagle display. One. of the scenes is the 
battle between the ‘‘ Merrimac” and the “ Mon- 
itor,” which is graphically described. 


HEROES oF OUR WAR WITH SPAIN. By Clin- 
ton Ross. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $1.50.) Evidently written at a gal- 
lop, the materials snatched hurriedly from 
every available source, this little book is, never- 
theless, bright and entertaining and embodies 
a fairly trustworthy sketch of the main events 
of our war with Spain. It is for boys, and it 
will capitvate them in a wholesome, patriotic 
spirit. There are some good illustrations. 


TEKLA. A Romance of Love and War. 
Robert Barr. (Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.25.) A rapidly moving and pretty noisy ro- 
mance of the old school. A good love story is 
woven through the exciting adventures of a 
young king who has to do battle for his sweet- 
heart. The atmosphere of romance and the 
glamour of chivalric enterprise are well mah- 
aged. There is an hour or two of genuine pleas- 
ure in the reading. 


By 


A SLAVE to DUTY, AND OTHER WOMEN. By 
Octave Thanet. (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & 
Co. $1.25.) These are readable stories, pleas- 
antly told, but they are not the best that Octave 
Thanet has written. Most of them seem out of 
her line and lack the vigor and picturesque 
power of her Arkansas stories; still they are 
distinctly touched with her genius. The first 
story, “A Slave to Duty,” comes near being 
very fine in its dramatic presentation. Its final 
impression, however, is a trifle too much like 
that of coarse melodrama on a cheap stage. 


WHEN Birps Go NortH AGAIN. By Ella 
Higginson. (The Macmillan Company. $1.25.) 
The voice of a true singer, the feeling of a deep- 
_ ly tender soul, the splendor of colors laid on 
lavishly by a rich imagination and the freshness 
of nature itself are in these poems. They are 
:all short, suggestive of intensity rather than 
endurance, and in some of them the feeling is 
condensed as the sun’s heat in a lens. Mrs. Hig- 
ginson is true to her habitat—to use a telling 
word—giving many fine sketches of Western 
scenery, and her lines occasionally have the 
force of a ready draughtsman’s pencil-stroke. It 
fis a notable collection of poems. 


Miriam. By Gustave Kobbé. (New York: 
‘Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents.) This is 
a charming little book, telling the story of ad- 
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venture on the lightship of Nantucket Shoal— 
the shoal and the ship dividing and multiplying 
the interest. The heroine is literally rocked in 
the cradle of the deep, and the illustrations are 
mostly of heavy seas. Young people who like 
queer dialect and oad folks will enjoy Mr. 
Kobbé’s little book. 


WItTcH WINNIE IN SPAIN. By Elizabeth W. 
Champney. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50.) Mrs. Champney’s story is timely, so 
far as its title goes; just now everything about 
Spain catches a certain part of the public. This, 
however, is but a pleasant book for young people 
and not at all connected with recent Spanish 
troubles with our country. The story takes 
Witch Winnie over a good part of Spain. Bar- 
celona, Madrid, Toledo, Granada, Cadiz, Gib- 
raltar and Tangier all come in for more or less 
description, and the illustrations are beautiful, 
fairly supplementing the descriptive text. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS BEYOND OUR BORDER. 
By Charles M. Skinner. (Philadelphia: J. B. © 
Lippincott Company. $1.50.) This book fair- 
ly supplements the author’s other book, “ Myths 
and Legends of Our Own Land,” by giving the 
legends of Canada and Mexico. Mr. Skinner 
has certainly succeeded in getting together a 
large number of these folk-lore and legendary 
bits, which he has given a good setting in attract- 
ive English. The publishers have made their 
part of the work very attractive in the matters 
of print, illustrations and binding. A frontis- 
piece picture of Chapultepec makes a fine im- 
pression at first opening the book. 


SHERBURNE GIRLS: sy Amanda M. Douglas. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) This 
is the seventh and latest of the “Sherburne” 
stories by Amanda M. Douglas. It is written 
for girls of that age, sung so sweetly by Long- 
fellow, when “ May glides onward into June.” 
It is very pleasantly suited to its audience, a 
story with a fine moral influence, yet not 
preachy, full of girl life with its joys and diffi- 
culties and in the end leaving on the reader’s 
mind a sense of having. been in good company. 


Tom Turton’s Toit. By H. Hverett-Green. 
(New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. $2.00.) 
The alliterative title of this story scarcely 
discloses what should be foreknown when the 
question is: Who shall read it? We are not 
sure that there is really any harm in such a ro- 
mance. It seems too remote and out of date to 
have any serious influence. Robbers of the old- 
time class, lovers of the sort suggested to fiction 
writers by the legend of Maid Marian and ad- 
ventures picturesquely sensational make up the 
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melodramatic story, which of course comes out 
well; .for, after all, Tom Tufton, the robber, 
was a patriot in the secret service and a capital 
fellow, near as he came to hanging on Tyburn 
Tree! 





LITERARY NOTES. 


...-Mr. Barrie’s “Margaret Ogilvy” 
just appeared in a Swedish translation. 
...M. Henri Lavedan, the author and jour- 
nalist, was lately elected a member of the French 
academy. In 1890 M. Lavedan won the Thoirac 
Prize of 4000 francs with his comedy, “A 
Family.” 

.-Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts has begun 
work upon the final volume—*‘ Leopards and 
Lilies”—of his Arcadian trilogy, of which 
“The Forge in the Forest” and “ A ‘Sister of 
Evangeline ” have already appeared. 

. After January Ist, 1899, it is announced, 
The Critic will be published by Messrs. G. P. 
Futnam’s Sons for the Critic Company, and 
will be printed at the Knickerbocker Press. 
The magazine will appear in larger form with 
a new dress of type. 

..-In the December Critic will be found a 
reprint of 101 quatrains of Fitzgerald’s trans- 
lation of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
(Fourth Edition), and the Hon. John Hay’s 
address, ‘‘ In Praise of Omar,” before the Omar 
Khayyam Club of London. 


...“‘ Authors who have published twelve 
books should be suppressed,” says a well-known 
English bookseller. A study of the book mar- 
ket shows tnat the demand for the last book of 
a leading novelist falls off after the public has 
learned to expect something new every season. 


..The Macmillans are out with a very 
attractively printed list of holiday books. Prob- 
ably Dr. Busch’s “ Bismarck,” Mr. Crawford’s 
Ave Roma Immortalis and Alice Morse 
Earle’s “ Home Life in Colonial Days” will be 
most in demand. 

..-Pope Leo XIII, whose interest in letters 
and literature is well known, has recently pre- 
sented the library of the German Museum at 
Niirnberg, the greatest institution of its kind 
in the Fatherland, with a copy of the catalogue 
of the Vatican library, consisting of eleven vol- 
umes. It was sent “as a token of special re- 
gard” at the request of the Bishop von Leonard, 
of Bichstidt. 


...The death of William Black, the novelist, 
in London last week, makes significant these 
words of his , taken from a short sketch of him- 
self and his work, written several years ago: 


has 
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«My last-published (1877) novel, ‘Madcap Vio- 
let,’ already appears to be most popular of these 
books of mine, as it undoubtedly contains the 
best work of which I am capable. But as to the 
‘something serious’ which Mr. Carlyle once sug- 
gested I should write—in offering this cruel hint 
he did not know how he was revenging himself 
on me for my juvenile impertinence in praising 
him—who can tell? My more intimate friends— 
one-half of whom seem to consider my novels 
facetious and trivial, the other half complaining 
of them as far too gloomy and tragic—appear 
to agree in thinking that there ought to be some- 
thing ‘ beyond these voices.’ Perhaps I shall sat- 
isfy them in time. Perhaps I shall end as I be- 
gan—with a series of suggestions for the better 
government of the universe. In fact, I have now 
in my eye a scheme—but we will not anticipate.” 
Was this “ scheme” ever carried out? 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE TREATY SIGNED. 

THE treaty is signed and peace assured. 
For that we thank God. We now turn to 
the new duties that rise before us. 

First, Porto Rico. We own it. Its peo- 
ple gratefully accept the new relation. Con- 
gress must, just as soon as possible, provide 
for its territorial government, and such a 
government as we give other territories, with 
its own local legislature. The military gov- 
ernment must be brief as possible, for we 
believe in the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence and the rights of self gov- 
ernment. . 


Next, Cuba. There must be military gov- © 


ernment for a few months, perhaps, until 
the people can be quieted and a fair election 
of a constitutional convention or legislature 
assured. But, again, no excuse must be al- 
lowed for unnecessary delay. For absolute 
faithfulness to our promise that Cuba shall 
have independence we must hold President 
McKinley responsible. No greed of office 
holders must hinder the quickest perform- 
ance of our promise. 

Next, the Philippines. They are ours to 
hold. For their future we owe no duties to 
Spain, and none to our own people compared 
with what we owe to the people of the Phil- 
ippines. We must do what is best for them. 
If complete independence were best for 
them and were desired by them, it would be 
our duty to make a present to them of what 
we have acquired. A country belongs to its 
people, not to its conqueror, be he Spanish 
or American. But we believe that the best 
decision of the Philippine people will be that 
they would be a part of the territory of the 
United States. So their representative men 
now in Washington say. At any rate our 
duty there also is to make the transition 
period of military government as short as 
possible, and as saqon as possible to give to 
the Philippines a territorial government of 
their own, under the United States. We 
want no satrapy, no proconsulship. We 
believe in consent of the governed for Fili- 
pinos and Malays; and we do not believe 
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that the tropics destroy the higher qualities 
of human nature. 

While the transition period lasts let, as far 
as possible, our best naval and military _of- 
ficers be detailed to do the governing. These 
new acquisitions must not be exploited for 
the benefit of individuals. Will the Presi- 
dent be able to withstand the solicitations of 
greedy applicants for position? We hope so; 
we believe so. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA 
TROUBLES. 


Tue revolutionary proceedings in North 
Carolina are so important, and we have con- 
demned them so strongly, that we are not 
surprised to have received a good many 
articles and letters on the subject from that 
State. They differ radically in their asser- 
tions. On the one hand, those who took part 
in the preliminary intimidation and in the 
coup @etat which overthrew the ‘government 
of Wilmington not only put all the blame on 
the corrupt negro domination, whose over- 
throw could brook no delay, but are indig- 
nant that we should hesitate to take their 
statements of fact as trustworthy. On the 
other side, negroes and white men declare 
that nothing had been done to warrant vio- 
lence and murder, and beg us not to disclose 
their names for fear they should be driven 
out or killed, while thanking Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT as the paper which seems to have most 


at heart their protection. We do have it at 


heart. Because the negro is the under dog, 
because he has suffered most, because he is 
most ignorant and depressed, because of the 
prejudice under which he suffers and which 
denies him, no matter how worthy, equality 
of ‘privilege and right, it is more our busi- 
ness to care for the Southern negro than the 
Southern white. We care for both, wish to 
do justice to both; but the white man seems 
able to care for himself, at least in North 
Carolina. 

One man writes us that we have no right 
to accept the statements of those who are 
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“ unwilling to sign their names to what they 
state as facts,” and adds: 

The reason of this unwillingness is not fear 

lest they be driven away for telling the truth, 
but shame and fear lest their half-truths, false- 
hoods, base insinuations and sweeping asser- 
tions be exposed and they be branded as falsi- 
fiers. 
So it is fear; they are genuinely afraid to 
sign their names to facts as they see them. 
If they differ in their view from their neigh- 
bors they are “ branded as falsifiers” in a 
region where that is likely to mean death, 
and where white men and negroes have just 
been driven out of the State for speaking 
their minds too plainly. This illustrates the 
intolerable intolerance that has controlled 
these occurrences. , 

Another correspondent—and they are all 
honorable men—thus excuses the demonstra- 
tions before the election: 

The threats made were all of the spectacular 
kind, the wearing of red shirts, the firing of can- 
non, and only the cowardice of the negroes pre- 
vented them from coming to the polls. 
Exactly; when one Irishman on seeing a 
Salvation Army procession remarked to an- 
other, “ This bates the Divil,” the appropri- 
ate reply was, “That is the intintion.” 
Would our reverend correspondent have had 
the negroes of Wilmington answer red with 
red and cannon with cannon? 

Now let us give a few plain facts as to the 
political condition of North Carolina: 

In 1896 the total vote cast for State officers 
was 330,400. The total negro vote was not 
more and perhaps considerably less than 
110,000. The Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor received 145,416 votes. Even suppos- 
ing that every negro vote was cast for the 
Republican: ticket, which the Democrats 
do not themselves admit, it is seen that at 
least 74,984 white men did not vote the 
Democratic ticket, and a Republican Gov- 
ernor was elected. 

By a coalition of the Republicans and Pop- 
ulists the Legislature was iost to the Demo- 
crats by seventy-nine on joint ballot. Of 
the one hundred and sixty-nine members of 
the Legislature not more than eight, per- 
haps, were negroes, thus making a majority 
of sixty-seven non-Democratic white men 
over all. These white men, with three or 
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four exceptions, were native Southern men, 
many of whom had but recently affiliated 
with the Democratic party. 

The Legislature re-elected a Republican 
United States Senator whom the previous 
anti-Democratic Legislature had elected to 
fill the vacancy of the late Senator Vance, 
at the same time electing a Populist United 
States Senator for a full term. Both of these 
gentlemen are of Southern birth, possess 
great abilities and large influence. 

In the other branches of the State Govern- 
ment white men held control, and they were 
not maligned carpet-baggers either. They 
represent some of the best families of the 
State and had formerly held high places in 
the councils of the Democratic party. Thus 
in the State administration there was not 
only the absence of anything like negro 
domination, but the negro was so completely 
ignored that the Democratic press feigned 
umbrage. 


In the towns and counties a similar state 
of affairs prevailed. In the uninety-three 
wkite counties, the majority of which were 
an‘i-Democratic, the negro was not consid- 
ered in matters of political preferment. In 
the three black counties the offices held by 
the negroes were with three or four excep- 
tions so insignificant that the Democrats 
pretended to chide the negroes for accepting 
them; but in their recent desperation. to gain 
approval of what is termed their revolution- 
ary course they have magnified the impor- 
tance of these offices beyond all approxima- 
tion to truth. 

In New Hanover County, of which Wil- 
mington is the capital and which was repre- 
sented to be so negro-ridden, the most that 
the negroes received were some petty posi- 
tions as justices of the peace, which in the 
recent campaign were dignified with the 
high-sounding title of “ magistracies.” It is 
needless to state that such positions, so far 
as they involve any political control, are of 
no significance whatever. 

There were thirty-nine negro justices of 
the peace and four whites, three of whom 
were Democrats. Only one of the negro jus- 
tices exercised the functions of his office, 
and he is as capable a man as the office re- 
quires, being a brother of the late Joseph C. 
Price, the founder of Livingston College. 
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The other negro justices did not even pre- 
tend to serve, as they found it more advan- 
tageous to follow their trades or other em- 
ployments which promised substantial re- 
turns. The following will show the other 
county offices and the political faith and 
color of the incumbents: 











Sheriff. 
Deputy Peet... 
Clerk of Su; 
Register of 


ae — f Schools.. 
juperintendent o 00 
tendent of County 


Coenen of Seals. 
ty Clerk of Superior 


Deputy Registers of Deeds.... 





Totals, ..600:080+0s/ceqeeenens 17 














The total officers of the county were, exclu- 
sive of the justices of the peace, twenty-nine, 
twenty of whom were white and nine col- 
ored, the Register of Deeds and Coroner be- 
ing the only important offices held by the 
negroes. 

Turning now to the government of the city 
of Wilmington, it will be seen how hypo- 
critical is the cry of negro domination. First, 
however, it will be well to call attention to 
the law regulating the government of that 
«ity. This law was passed by the Legisla- 
ture of 1896-97, and the Democrats have 
‘held it-up as a sample of the corrupt use of 
power by the Governor and the Legislature. 
The law provides that there shall be ten 
Aldermen, five to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and five to be elected by the citizens. 

What was the object of this law? To put 
Wilmington under negro domination? It 
was enacted for the very contrary object. 
It was in the mind of the Governor, who has 
no great infatuation for the negro, that the 
negroes were in the majority in the city of 
Wilmington, and to avoid even the possibil- 
ity of the negroes getting control of the city 
government he had this law enacted. 

Of the five Aldermen appointed by the Gov- 
ernor two were negroes, and of the five 
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elected by the citizens one was a negro and 
three were white Democrats. This Board 
of Aldermen elected a white man Mayor of 
the city. A number of Northern papers have 
stated that the Mayor was a negro—an error 
which evinces the extent to which the North 
has been deceived. In order to avoid cor- 
ruption on the part of the Board of Aldermen 
in respect to the city finances, the law pro- 
vided that a Board of Audit and Finance be 
appointed to pass upon all appropriations 
and expenditures of the Board of Aldermen. 
This board consisted of one negro, one white 
Republican and three white Democrats. 

Of the thirty-two police officers, twenty- 
one, including the Chief of Police, were white 
and eleven colored. 

The Superintendent of Health was a white 
Democrat, assisted by two negro health of- 
ticers. 

Out of the total sixty-eight positions in the 
city government, the negroes held twenty- 
one and the whites forty-seven, eleven of the 
latter being Democrats. 

Excepting the office of policeman the posi- 
tions held by the negroes were, when not 
menial, either clerical or at the most hon- 
orary. As members of the Boafd of Alder- 
men they were in no sense a controlling fac- 
tor and the two negro members out of six on 
the School Committee occupied positions of 
honor not new to them in the history of Wil- 
mington city government, for during the 
twenty years of Democratic control of the 
city the negro always occupied a place on 
the School Board. The assertion that negro 
school committeemen lorded it over the 
white schools made excellent campaign cap- 
ital but has no foundation in fact. 

What has been shown in reference to the 
government of New Hanover County and the 
city of Wilmington represents fairly the 
situation in the two Other black counties. 
Wilmington has been selected because it was 
there that the orderly mob of gentlemen 
revolutionists perpetrated their disorderly 
crimes in the name of white supremacy. It 
was not the overthrow of negro government 
that engaged the attention and talent of the 
wealth and intelligence of Wilmington the 
day following the election. It was the for- 
cible wresting of lawful government from 
the hands of Southern white men by South- 
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ern white men who differed in political faith 
and ambitions from those who were in au- 
thority. : 

Tp give it the appearance of a contest be- 
tween Anglo-Saxon rule and ignorant negro 
domination and thus win the approval or 
silence of the nation, innocent and unoffend- 
ing negroes were murdered, women and 
children terrorized and nearly every intelli- 
gent and well to do negro (mark the fact) 
banished from the city. We are told that 
disorderly, ignorant negroes made the red- 
shirt demonstrations necessary. It is not 
true. Not one such negro has been expelled; 
only the most intelligent negroes of Wilming- 
ton. 

Now what is said in reply to these facts ? 
That the government of these men was cor- 
rupt. We presume there was corruption, 
that some of these men were unfit to serve. 
But there are other ways of getting rid of 
bad rulers; better men can be peacefully 
elected. That was no reason for starting a 
campaign of terror, ending in violent revolu- 
tion, banishment and massacre. Mr. W. M. 
Cummings, real estate, Wilmington, tells us 
that the white sheriff was a figure-head, 
that the white deputy sheriff was a “ carpet- 
bagger ”’—that is, his property was in the 
next county—and had been indicted—not con- 
victed—for receiving bribes; that some of his 
deputies were “ignorant negroes” and one 
of his white deputies “a drunken sot;” that 
the coroner was “a yellow negro, ‘smarty’ 
and unreliable,” and so on and so on. We 
do not doubt that negroes became “ inso- 
lent,” possibly some of them as insolent as 
the white men, nor that bad things hap- 
pened; they’ have happened before. But 
these things excuse no revolutions, no in- 
timidation, no murders. 

On the Sunday following the murders the 
Rev. F. G. Ragland, pastor of the negro Con- 
gregational church in Wilmington, dared to 
preach a sermon on the subject “ God will 
avenge our wrongs.” But few would have 
dared. The colored Presbyterian papers in 
Charlotte, N. C., have not thought it safe to 
print an editorial on the subject. And yet 
Wilmington has enjoyed more prosperity the 
last two years than at any time during the 
last twenty years, and with a lower tax-rate. 
Many more new houses were built than in 
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any other equal time since the war. The 
city got along without borrowing money, as 
it had not previously, and added $10,000 to 
the sinking fund. It is said that Mayor 
Wright drank and gambled; the same is said 
of the new Mayor Waddell. 

We believe from our investigations—and 
we put the same confidence in intelligent ne- 
groes and white Republicans that we do in 
similar white Democrats—that the stories 
of armed negroes drilling and of their mobs 
on the streets have no basis in truth. Itisa 
ease of made-up scare in which the excite- 
ment has carried good men out of their wits. 
Think of ministers, like Dr. Hoge, marching 
in armed procession to protect themselves 
against “negro domination”! Those who 
did this thing must answer for innocent 
blood. . 





CHICAGO’S STREET RAILWAYS. 

THERE was passed in the Legislature of Il- 
linois a year and a half ago what is called 
the Allen law, which empowers the City 
Council of Chicago to extend the franchises of 
street railway companies for fifty years, says 
nothing about compensation, and provides 
that for at least twenty years the companies 
may exact five-cent fares. It was estimated 
in Chicago that the cost of this legislation 
to the promoters of it was not less than 
$750,000. The venerable Joseph Medill, ed- 
itor and chief owner of the Chicago Tribune, 
on the 10th inst. published the following 
over his signature: 


“The best opinion is that $1,000,000 was paid 
to pass the Allen law, including go-betweens 
and others. About the same sum is needed now 
for Aldermen in sufficient numbers to pass the 
fifty-year extension ordinance over the Mayor’s 
veto. The real fight now-is to prevent the sale 
of the street franchise extension for any period, 
under the Allen law, by the Aldermen, no mat- 
ter how much bribe money is offered to them. 
Several corrupt Aldermen are weakening. The 
bribers are whipped already. The veto will be 
sustained, through the force of aroused senti- 
ment.” 

I'he Allen law was passed in spite of a 
great and continued protest from the people 
of Chicago: The present Legislature will 
probably repeal it. The companies sought 
to procure the passage of an extension ordi- 
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nance before repeal should withdraw the 


power conferred upon an aldermani¢ coun- 


ceil notoriously corrupt. Thereupon there 
was a popular uprising, incited by the May- 
or, who was assured of the support of about 
twenty of the sixty-eight Aldermen. He 
needed the assistance of at least twenty- 
three in order that his veto might be sus- 
tained. Scores of mass meetings were held 
every night last week, and even judges, to 
their shame be it said, joined in assailing 
the Aldermen with threats of violence. Sus- 
pected legislators were followed day and 
night. Hanging was commonly suggested 
as punishment for certain members of the 
majority in the Council. Citizens of good 
repute wore little nooses of cord in their 
buttonholes. Thus many men who should 
have used their influence to discourage and 
prevent any disregard for law became lead- 
ers of disorder, dishonoring a good cause by 
inciting the people-to riot in support of it. 
At last it was announced that twenty-eight 
Aldermen would stand by the Mayor to pre- 
vent the projected surrender of transporta- 
tion privileges in the streets for half a cen- 
tury to a small group of men. 

Party lines were not drawn in this extraor- 
dinary contest. All of the local newspapers 
except one were working with the Mayor. 
That one is the property of the chief owner 
of railways in Chicago. His roads extend 
through 380 miles of streets and are capital- 
ized at $48,000,000. The entire length of the 
city’s railways is 891 miles, and the com- 
bined capital is $86,000,000, largely diluted. 
The enactment of the proposed ordinance 
would, it is said, almost immediately in- 
crease the market value of the roads by 
$15,000,000. It would surrender the streets 
to a few speculators for nearly two genera- 
tions, with provision for only slight compen- 
sation, and would prevent any reduction of 
fares for twenty years, even on roads which 
now pay 12 per cent, on a capital which has 
been freely watered. 

Ali this is most deplorable—the purchase 
and sale of legislation at the State capital, 
the corruption of the municipal legislature, 
the feverish excitement in the city, the in- 
cendiary language of public officers, the ad- 
vocacy of. lynch law by citizens who are 
commonly upholders of order. The disturb- 
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ance and demoralization are caused by the 
greed of those who desire to build up great 
fortunes by speculation in valuable public 
franchises. The inevitable effect of such ex- 
hibitions of greed, corruption and popular 
indignation will be an increase of the num- 
ber of those who vote for municipal control 
and operation of street railways and other 
so-called natural monopolies, and eventually 
the advocacy of municipal ownership by one 
of the great parties. The steady growth in 
New England of the small party whose lead- 
ing doctrines are those of State socialism 
has recently attracted the attention of the 
press. Every contest of. the robbed people 
of a city with greedy and conscienceless 
holders of public franchises, like this battle 
in Chicago, directs the attention of intelli- 
gent men to municipal ownership as a rem- 
edy or as an alternative to be preferred. 





A NATIONAL UNDERTAKING. 


WE hope the published report is true that 
the President has already taken steps to 
procure a revision of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty that will permit the United States to 
make, own and operate a canal on'the Nica- 
ragua route. Several administrations in 
the past have contended that this treaty had 
become null and void, but Great Britain has 
never accepted such a view of its condition. 
She has held, and she holds to-day, that it 
is binding upon both parties. But it should 
be abrogated or modified, and there are inti- 
mations that Great Britain will now consent 
to a revision permitting this nation to con- 
struct and control the canal, provided that 
the amended treaty shall include a joint 
guaranty of neutrality and equal opportu- 
nities to the ships of all nations. 

This canal should be made and owned by 
the United States. In ali probability it will 
be so made and owned. “Our national pol- 
icy,” the President says, ‘now more imper- 
atively than ever calls for its control by 
this Government.” But in taking measures 
to obtain from Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
the right to construct the waterway and 
control it, our Government should strive not 
to offend that great and friendly power 
whose aims are like our own, and of whose 
good will and sympathy we have recently 
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had abundant proof. We should spare no 
effort to obtain an amicable and mutually 
satisfactory settlement of the questions aris- 
ing out of the old Clayton-Bulwer agree- 
ment, 

It is reported that the President is now in- 
clined to negotiate directly with Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica for a canal treaty that shall 
empower the United States to do the work 
and to control a strip of territory including 
the canal route. But the Government is 
said to be committed for the present to the 
support of the pending bill, which makes 
use of the old Menocal concession and the 
corporation which owns it. Under this bill 
the Government would do the work and pay 
the cost of it, providing the money by guar- 
anteeing the needed bonds and controlling 
the corporation by its stock interest and its 
appointed directors. The corporation would 
be a thin mask; behind it, clearly disclosed 
to everybody, would be the United States. 
Even if the concession were clearly estab- 
lished, and if it did not provide for the ulti- 
mate surrender of the entire property to 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and if a transfer 
of it to a government were not forbidden in 
the instrument itself, why should the United 
States proceed indirectly in an undertaking 
so important and so great? But by the 
very terms of the grant a transfer to a gov- 
ernment is forbidden and works a forfeiture. 
To say that the concession is not transferred 
by the pending bill is a mere quibble. The 
grant is now regarded by Nicaragua as 
lapsed or forfeited, and that country has de- 
cided that it will not renew it at the expira- 
tion, in October next, of its stated term of 
ten years. The report submitted in the Sen- 
ate a few days ago by the committee which 
has had the bill in charge is undiplomatic 
and intemperate. It can only serve to in- 
tensify the hostility of Nicaragua toward 
the bill and the concession. © 

The Government should have no further 
connection with this project. The basis of 
it is untrustworthy; the terms of the conces- 
sion would not be wholly acceptable even if 
the enduring validity of the grant were con- 
ceded, It may be, however, that the corpo- 
ration is fairly entitled to some considera- 
tion in any new agreement which shall be 
made. It may have an equitable claim which 
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the Government should not ignore. But the 
United States should now clear the way for 
a solution of the problem of the isthmus by 
making a new agreement with Great Brit- 
ain, and should then negotiate with Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica a treaty empowering 
this nation to construct and own a canal on 
the route which the Walker Commission 
has, examined and approved. 





WE wish that on many more anniversary 
occasions Dr. Storrs might recall the condi- 
tions in that very fateful year 1848. Twenty 
years ago he wrote us this review of the 
New York churches of that day: 

“TI cannot realize that thirty years have 
passed since that. day, until | rapidly call up be- 
fore me the places and the faces in the vicin- 
ity of: the office, with which I then was 
f.miliar. Dr. Spring was preaching, with 
great power and majesty, in. the old Brick 
Church, at the head of Beekman Street, where 
the offices of The Times and The World now 
stand. Dr. Tyng, Sr., had recently succeeded 
to the pulpit of the Rev. Dr. Milnor, in old 
St. George’s, also then on Beekman Street. 
Dr. James W. Alexander was in the Presby- 
terian Church in Duane Street, wuich has since 
become the church of Dr. John Hall, planted 
now on the confines of the Central Park..’ Dr. 
William Adams was in the Central Presby- 
terian Church, on Broome Street; and Dr. S. 
H. Cone was in the Baptist Church near him. 
Dr. Erskine Mason was in the Bleecker Street 
Church; Dr. Asa D. Smith in the Brainerd 
Church, on Rivington Street; Dr. Stiles—un- 
less I mistake—in Mercer Street; Dr. Krebs 
in Rutgers Street. Dr. Gheever’s splendid 
‘Church of the Puritans’ stood where Tiffany’s 
magnificent storehouse of riches and art now 
overlooks Union Square, and was occupied by 
one of the largest and best congregations in 
the city; Dr. William Patton was in the then 
promising Congregational Church on Ham- 
mond Street; and Dr. Cochran in Sullivan 
Street. Drs. De Witt, Vermilye and Brown- 
lee were pastors of the Collegiate Dutch 
Church, whose two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary was Celebrated so brilliantly the other 
day; Dr..Ferris was in Market Street, and Dr, 
Hutton on Washington Square. Dr. Bethune 
had not yet entered on his memorable career of 
ten years in Brooklyn. Bishop Onderdonk was 
living, and was still regarded, I believe, by most 
of his church people, as properly at the head 
of the Hpiscopal diocese of New York, Drs. 
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Berrian and Wainwright were in Trinity 
Church; Dr. Seabury, learned, devout, an ad- 
mirable writer, and about as high in his church- 
manship as any one ever will be in this world 
without striking the stars with his sublime 
head, was in the Church of the Annunciation 
(I think that is the name) on Fourteenth 
Street; Dr. Bedell, since for so long a time 
the beloved bishop of his Church in Ohio, was 
in Ascension Church; Dr. Muhlenberg, noble 
and beautiful, was in the Church of the Holy 
Communion, and Dr. Whitehouse, afterward for 
many years Bishop of Illinois, was at St. 
Thomas’s.”’ 





THE Judge O’Brien incident is illuminat- 
ing. He is a judge of our State Supreme 
Court, serving in this city. His salary of 
$17,500 was less than he wanted, and he 
planned to resign to join the firm of Tracy, 
Boardman and Platt. Now, Mr. Tracy is 
the worthy Benjamin F., who .ran for 
Mayor against President Low at the com- 
mand of the Republican machine, and whose 
candidacy elected Croker’s man Van Wyck 
as Mayor. Mr. Platt is Senator Platt’s son. 
The firm has-a large legislative, what may 
be called political, business. But Judge 
O’Brien is a Democrat, friendly with Croker, 
and with him as a member the firm could 
command business equally from both sides 
of the political house, just as Croker and 
Platt play into each other’s hands. Now, 
Platt and the machine wanted Judge Cohen, 
Republican, appointed in Judge O’Brien’s 
place, but Mr. Roosevelt declared that he 
would appoint ex-Judge Daly, Democrat, 
who was renominated by the Republicans 
but rejected by Croker because he would not 
give appointments at Croker’s dictation. 
Croker must prevent Judge Daly’s appoint- 
ment, and so he persuades Judge O’Brien to 
remain on the bench. How his financial loss 
is to be made up is not told to the public. 
The two bosses are in complete accord. Both 
first agree as to their representatives in the 
law firm; they agree next that a judge of the 
Supreme Court may.resign; then they agree 
that a Republican shall take his place: then 
they agree that the incoming Governor shall 
not appoint a Democrat whom he prefers; 
and, finally, they require the present incum- 
bent to remain, What we need now is that 
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the legalized firm of Croker and Platt, job- 
bers in legislatures and courts, be announced. 





WE have seen several notices of a grand 
scheme of industrial relief for the Cubans. 
Farm lands are to be secured (just how is 
not evident, tho presumably by purchase); 
implements, seeds, a capable American 
superintendent, and funds (from benevolent 
individuals) sufficient to employ a number of 
men are to be provided; all the able-bodied 
poor are to be set to work and paid full mar- 
ket rates for their labor; the good crops 
raised are to be sold in the best available 
market, and the whole experiment is to con- 
tinue until all the farmers are returned to 
their old homes, “ physically, mentally and 
financially ” equipped for their work. The 
scheme is exploited by Mr. W. W. Howard, 
“whose two years of experience in relief 
work for the Armenians of Eastern Turkey,” 
it is claimed, have peculiarly fitted him for 
this work, and he is to bé assisted by the 
Rev. H. W. Allen,.for a few years a mission- 
ary in Van and described as Mr. Howard's 
chief associate in his work. In fact, Mr. How- 
ard not only did not have “two years’ experi- 
ence” in that work but did not have any, 
and Mr. Allen was associated, not with Mr. 
Howard, but with the veteran missionary, 
Dr. George C. Reynolds. Mr. Howard fiut- 
tered about the Perso-Turkish frontier, pub- 
lished a book, “‘The Horrors of Armenia,” 
one of the most untrustworthy books on the 
subject, and fathered a scheme for raising a 
million dollars te assist Armenians to emi- 
grate,-which scheme fell through as it de- 
served to. Even if he had had that experi- 
ence, the situation in Cuba is so radically 
different from that in Turkey as to make it 
absurd to associate the two. That there is 
need of relief is true, but that is already be- 
ing provided by our Government and the 
Red Cross, and there are well-known and 
responsible societies, such as the Baptist 
Home Missionary Society and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, thoroughly compe- 
tent and willing to give information, advice 
and assistance. Already efforts have been 
made by our army officers to give employ- 
ment to the Cubans with no conspicuous suc- 
cess. They will work when they have to, 
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and such schemes having relief as their pur- 
pose will, we are certain, do more harm than 
good.’ The solution is in the establishment 


of good government and the natural develop- 
ment of business, 





WE are glad to print the following note 
from Dr. Henry Van Dyke: 

The following preface appears with the ser- 
mon on “The American Birthright and the 
Philippine Pottage” which Charles Scribner’s 
Sons publish on Saturday. It is intended to 
define the position of a plain disciple of Wash- 
ington against imperialism. 

I could wish that it had appeared with the 
copy of the sermon in your columns, though 
perhaps it might have deprived me of some of 
the kind attentions of your editorial. But, after 
all, that is hardly likely, since I observe that 
you are inconsistent enough to apply to me 
Browning’s poem, written about Wordsworth’s 
supposed defection from the republican to the 
imperialist side. This is reversing a quotation 


with a vengeance. But there is no lack of 
audacity in the advocates of imperialism. They 
claim everything. The only difficulty they find 
is in substantiating their claims. 


“A word of explanation to the hasty reader. 


“ Please do not mistake the purpose of this ser- 
mon. 


“Tt is not against the war of 1898. That is 
ended. 

“It is not against the avowed object of that 
war—the liberation of Cuba. That is accomplished. 

“It is not aganst the full discharge of our re- 
sponsibilities to the inhabitants of the Philippines. 
These must be met, by doing our best to help them 
to secure liberty, order and justice. 

“The sermon is against the assumption that the 
only way to meet our responsibilities is to annex 
the Philippine Islands as a permanent portion of 
our national domain. 

“It is against the abandonment of the American 
ideal of national growth for the European ideal of 
colonial conquest. 

“It is against the theory that it is our duty to 
take a share in the forcible division of the terri- 
tories of the Hastern peoples, instead of using our 
influence for their protection and their native 
growth into free and intelligent States like Japan. 

“Tt is against the extension of the American 
frontier, by the sword, to the China Sea. 

“Tt is dead against imperialism. 

“It is in favor of republicanism as held oni 
taught by the authors of the Declaration of we 
dependence. 

“Only on this ground is it entitled to the com- 
pliment of abuse. Only with the purpose of re- 
minding its readers of the grandeur of the Ameri- 
can birthright and the danger of losing it for a 
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dream: of expansion, does the sermon ask for a 
careful consideration of the real meaning of the 
policy which is urged upon us in the vague and 
irresponsible name of Destiny.” 

Dr. Van Dyke is wrong in his use of the 
word “ imperialism.” We expect the United 
States to give a republican government to 
the Philippines, as to Hawaii and Porto 
Rico; and so, like Browning, we stand for 
republicanism. 





Pror. Joxnxn B. M’MASTER has published 
a suceinct and ddinktatve argument prov- 
ing that the government’ of the terri- 
tories of the United States does not come 
under the provisions of the Constitution. 
He first quotes: “ ‘The Congress shall have 
power to dispose of and make all need- 
ful rules and regulations regarding the ter- 
ritory or other property belonging to the 
United States.” Thus the territory is “ prop- 
erty,” like “ other property,” such as ships or 
buildings. When the immense province of 
Louisiana was purchased it was stipulated 
by treaty with France that for ten years 
French and Spanish products might be im- 
ported free of duty, a provision absolutely 
forbidden by. the Constitution fo the States. 
In those days some called this unconstitu- 
tional; but it was decided that when the Con- 
stitution forbade preference of the “ ports of 
one State over those of another” it meant 
States, not Territories. ‘The Constitution 
provides in the States for trial by jury 
in all cases where the value in contro- 
versy exceeds twenty dollars; but in 1804 
Congress passed a law for the Territory 
of Orleans which allowed no trial by 
jury unless the value reached a hundred 
dollars. By the Constitution the judges of 
Federal courts must serve during good be- 
havior; but there is not a judge of a terri- 
torial court who is not removable at the will 
of the President, and they are appointed for 
a term of years. All these facts and all 
other territorial history proves that the ter- 
ritories are not under the Constitution, but 
under the absolute control of Congress. To 
talk of the Constitution as forbidding this or 
that is to talk of what has no relation to the 
subject. We cannot go further than to 
speak of the ger.ius of our institutions, and 
the belief of our »2ople in the principle of 
self-government. 
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.-..-We are more and more dissatisfied 
that the Department of the Interior takes 
no interest in the welfare of the Indians. Of 
course the Indian Bureau is not responsible, 
as it cannot appoint an agent or an inspector. 
Admirable men for the very important posi- 
tion of inspector of schools, which requires 
technical knowledge, are suggested purely 
on their merit, and they are passed over for 
men who have no qualifications except per- 
sonal or political influence. But what can 
We expect when a tried man like Dr. Hail- 
man was dropped as superintendent of 
schools, to the sad loss of the service, purely 
for political reasons. The trouble seems to 
be that fitness and capacity for the work is 
less than a secondary matter with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Nevertheless we are 
not discouraged. Commissioner Morgan 
gave one push and Dr. Hailman another, and 
perhaps, before the momentum is quite lost, 
some other force will be applied. 


....The sedulous care with which the Ger- 
man Government with the aid of volunteer 
informers, protects the sensitive feelings of 
the Emperor from being rasped by expres- 
sions of discurtesy in cafés. or private 
houses, is beginning to alarm the resi- 
dents, who fear that foreigners and 
their trade will be driven away. It 
will not take many such cases as that 
of the New York engineer, Knaak, who is 
liable to a year’s incarceration for silly 
words spoken in the heat of wine, to make 
American citizens of German birth for- 
swear their respect for William II, if not 
their love for the fatherland. 


....It is no bed of roses on which Dr. BE. 
B. Andrews, superintendent of the public 
schools’ in Chicago, is lying. The weekly 
meeting of the committees of the school 
board is spent in wrangling by those who 
insist that their pulls shall control the ap- 
pointment and promotion of teachers, 2 
business with which they should have noth- 
ing to do. He might, so far as his peace of 
mind is concerned, wish himself returned 
to the tender mercies of the Brown Univer- 
sity trustees. 


....A cable dispatch from Rome, received 
Sunday, announced what we had already 
seen reported in a St. Louis Catholic paper, 
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that there is to be issued a Papal declaration 
condemning Liberalism in the Church, and 
even putting Father Elliot’s “‘ Life of Father 
Hecker ” on the Index Expurgatorius. We 
do not quite believe it. Rome is full of in- 
trigue and America has just now a great 
share of attention, and the old Pope is pulled 
both ways by the combatants. c 


....Cardinal Gibbons has written a letter 
in which he says the trouble with the ne- 
groes which cause the race conflicts is this: 

“The education they are generally receiving 
is calculated to sharpen their mental faculties 
at the expense of their religious and moral 
sense. It feeds the head while the heart is 
starved.” 

Will he not now tell us what is the trouble 
with the education of the Filipinos who have 
been killing and torturing the friars ? 

.... While all other patriotic citizens are 
rejoicing in -the good will between the 
United States and Great Britain, just one 
discordant voice.mars the chorus, and a very 
loud voice it is—that of the Irish Catholic 
press. With scarce an exception they op- 
pose an alliance of any sort, and have no 
word but bitterness for England. And we 
can pardon them. Wihen will England do 
right by Ireland? 


....Lhe Philippines are ours, and those 
who objected must submit. It is very un- 
fortunate that no one of our vessels stopped 
at the Carolines, and now Spain has the 
right to refuse to sell even one of them to us. 
But Germany will purchase them, and that 
will save them from the tyranny they have 
suffered since Spain’s claim was allowed. 

....The army and navy quarrels are no 
business of ours. Let those who care settle 
the disputes of old history. We waste no 
space over the rival claims of Sampson and 
Shafter; let commissidns of inquiry settle 
them. Thank heaven that there is nobody to 
question the claims of Admiral Dewey ! 

..-.We do not doubt that there are sad 
outrages perpetrated by our volunteer 
troops still quartered in Cuba or Porto 
Rico. Many of them are of a sort which 
require much closer restraint than they will 
get from officers not of the regular army. 

....Now Alabama wants a new Constitu- 
tion to disfranchise the negro. 
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CHRISTIAN STUDENTS IN EU- 


ROPEAN UNIVERSITIES. 
BY JOHN R. MOTT, 
GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE WoRLpD’s STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN FEDERATION. 

THE student Christian movement constitutes 
the most hopeful sign on the Continent. Eyvery- 
where the great need is of a spiritual awaken- 
ing. To bring about such an awakening there 
must be a more spiritual leadership of the 
Church. It seems vain to expect any great spir- 
itual change among the present leaders. Hu- 
manly speaking it would be impossible to revo- 
lutionize the many rationalistic pastors and the- 
ological professors. But it is entirely possible 
to interest the Christian students deeply in a 
great work of God, first for themselves, and then 
among their countrymen. In fact, the student 
movement is actually doing this to-day. Its 


deepest significance lies in the fact that it is 
insuring a far more spiritual and aggressive 
leadership of the Continental Church. There- 
fore is it putting it too strongly to state that 


this movement holds the key to the entire situa- 
tion? 

The development of organized Christian work 
among the students of Burope during the past 
few years has been indeed remarkable. When 
I first visited Britain and the Continent seven 
years ago I found no real Christian interuniver- 
sity movement. This year there are ten such 
interuniversity movements uniting not less than 
147 student centers. Then no man was spend- 
ing his time in the promotion of the work of 
Christ among European students. Now ten 
able university graduates are devoting them- 
selves exclusively to guiding and energizing this 
great enterprise. Then there was not a paper 
or pamphlet in all this field in the interest of the 
student movement. Now there are five regular 
periodicals and over twenty pamphlets. Then 
there was one European student conference, 
whereas during the past year not less than 
twelve hundred students came together in eight 
conferences to prepare themselves better for 
Christian work and influence in their universi- 
ties. The number of students becoming Chris- 
tians has been increasing steadily during these 
seven years. A real revival in devotional Bible 
study has begun, is spreading rapidly, and bids 
fair to be attended with far-reaching conse- 


quences for good. Within the same period also 


. the greatest and most fruitful missionary move- 


ment which Europe has ever witnessed in the 
universities has come into being and advanced 
by leaps and bounds, until now it numbers on its 
roll about sixteen hundred student volunteers, 
of whom nearly five hundred have sailed to mis- 
sion lands. There are few examples in the stu- 
dent world where such large results have been 
achieved in so short a time, especially in the 
face of so many and so great difficulties. 

In the interest of her own best welfare Amer- 
ica should do all in her power to facilitate the 
extension and development of the student Chris- 
tian movement on the Continent. We do not 
begin to realize the great extent of the influence 
exerted upon our social, political and religious 
life by the various Continental countries. Part- 
ly through the influence of the never-ceasing 
stream of emigration from these lands, partly 
through the impression made upon the great and 
constantly increasing number of American tour- 
ists on the Continent, partly through the great 
influence of the leading Continental colleges and 
universities on American students. abroad, and 
partly through the silent yet mighty influence 
of thinkers and writers, the Continent has be- 
come a great force in American life. This force 
is growing, and was never greater than it is to- 
day. While much of this influence is helpful. 
far too much of it, unfortunately, is positively 
bad. It is folly for us to send forth influence 
for the evangelization of the heathen nations at 
the ends of the earth, and to be unmindful of the 
character of the streams of influence which are 
pouring into our country from nearer lands. 
We cannot do a wiser thing from the point of 
view of self-preservation than to seek to purify 
these streams at their sources; and in the last 
analysis we shall find that by far the most im- 
portant of all the sources are the student cen- 
ters of the Continent. Let us then go with 
Elisha to the spring of the waters and cast the 
salt in there. 

‘here is imperative need that more be done 
to surround American students in Europe with 
influences calculated to strengthen their faith 
and to build up their spiritual life. In Leipzig 
I found over two hundred Anglo-Saxon’ students, 
in Berlin about a thousand, in Paris fully fif- 
teen hundred. ‘There are also large numbers in 
other student cities like Vienna, Halle, Zurich, 
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etc. Over three-fourths of these students are 
Americans. Going as they do from a country 
which has a pure social life and a spiritual and 
active Church life, into lands where much of the 
social life is so corrupt and where the Church 
in general is formal and lifeless, and especially 
into universities in which the forces of material- 
ism and rationalism (not to mention moral 
evils) hold sway, they are exposed to grave and 
subtle perils. Until recently comparatively 
nothing was being done to shield and strengthen 
these students. An encouraging beginning has 
been made in three or four places. I cannot 
speak too appreciatively of the good work and 
influence of such men as Drs. Wood, Paxton 
and Thurber in Paris, Dr. Dickie in Berlin and 
the pastor of the American church in Leipzig. 
We should continue to strengthen their hands. 
There are three or four other things which 
should also be done. Christian Associations 
should be planted at every center where there 
is a sufficient number of American and other 
foreign students. The World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation should devise means by~ which 
the names of Christian students going from the 
Christian organization of one country would be 
sent on to the association of the university to 
which they are going. Moreover, might it not 
be well to have a strong secretary set apart to 
organize such societies, to establish links of con- 
nection between the countries, to facilitate the 
work of the foreign pastors and to help all stu- 
dents coming from abroad who may desire or 
need assistance? Such a man could do untold 
good. ‘There is also need of more definite and 
fervent prayer on behalf of American students 
in Continental universities. When we reflect 
on the great influence which many of them will 
some day have as professors, preachers and 
writers; when we recall the many perils and 
temptations to which they are constantly ex- 
posed; and, above all, when we think of the 
large number among them who, because not sur- 
rounded by conserving influences during this 
critical period of their sojourn abroad, have 
made shipwreck of their faith and been shorn of 
power, shall we not give ourselves more to 
prayer and effort on their behalf? 


There is need of an apostle to the students of 
Papal Europe. In the universities of the seven 

‘ Papal lands of the Continent—France, Belgium, 
Spain, Portugal, Austria, Hungary and Italy— 
there are fully 113,000 ‘students. The vast ma- 
jority of these students have broken loose from 
Catholicism and drifted into skepticism and ag- 
nosticism. They are also beset by the worst 
forms of temptation. At the present time there 
is no man who is giving himself to the study of 
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the problems of this great field and to the or- 
ganization and direction of forces to help meet 
its terrible need. There are over a score of 
men at work among the students of Protestant 
America alone—and it is not one too many. ° 
Surely it is the will of God that some one be sent 
to the one hundred thousand and more students 


of these seven lands of Southwestern Europe. It 


calls for a man of peculiar gifts. He is some- 
where in preparation. Let us pray that he may 
be discovered and thrust forth with all the con- 
viction, earnestness and authority of an apostle 
—a God-sent man. 

New Yorx Cry, 





...-Don Manuel Ferrando, the converted 
monk who was in this city a few years since and 
has lately been working in Venezuela, has gone 
to Porto Rico. He earnestly wishes to secure a 
printing press for the purpose of extending the 
knowledge of Protestant literature throughout 
the island. He is under the general direction of 
Dr. John Balcolm Shaw, of this city. 


....The American Bible Society at its re- 
cent meeting elected to succeed the late Dr. 
Albert S. Hunt as corresponding secretary, 
to represent the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Rev. W. I. Haven, of Brookline, Mass. Mr. 
Haven is a son of Bishop Gilbert Haven, and 
comes to his position after a very successful 
pastorate. Dr. Gilman, who has been so long 
senior secretary, has been for some time in ill 
health, prevented from attending at his office. 


.... Among the various organizations which 
have done a large work in the army and navy 
during the past year has been the American 
Tract Society. Its representatives have gone 
throughout the hospitals and in the camps and 
distributed a large number of the Society’s pub- 
lications. The Society is also seeking to con- 
tinue this work anu meet the needs of the troops 
that are to be garrisoned in Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. 

...-The Roman Catholic archbishops, 
through Cardinal Gibbons, have submitted a 
petition to Congress asking for a reopening of 
the question of the contract school system. The 
petition goes over the whole Indian school ques- 
tion, asks for a Congressional investigation of the 
various department inquiries in order that the 
merits and defects of contract and Government 
schools may be shown, and not,‘as it is affirmed, 
“kept as a secret of State concealed in the files 
of any department or office.” 

....There is to be another: change in the 
New York pulpit. Dr. Edward M. Coe, who ' 
has long been pastor of the Collegiate Reformed 
Church on Fifth Avenue and Forty-ninth Street, 
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is relieved of his pastoral duties that he may 
take up the broader work connected with the 
Collegiate Church, and in his place Donald 
Sage Mackay, D.D., of Newark, has been called 
to the pulpit. There was some talk of Dr. 
Mackay’s being called to the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church. Dr. Mackay has not yet an- 
nounced his acceptance, but it is understood that 
he will do so soon. : 

....The last annual report of the Roman 
Catholic “Society of Foreign Missions” in 
Paris shows that the work of the Society ex- 
tends over Eastern Asia, and includes twehty- 
eight dioceses, with 1,031 European and 569 na- 
tive priests. The adult baptisms, without 
counting missions in Siam and Yunnan, were 
46,326, an advance of nearly 8,000 on the pre- 
ceding year, and the entire community reported 
in connection with the missions numbers 
1,162,165. 

....The Chancellor of the Exchequer in Eng- 
land has recently announced that the last year’s 
production of beer in the United Kingdom was 
35,000,000 barrels, that the taxation of it was 
nearly $60,000,000, $7,500,000 more than the 
preceding year, and that the consumption works 
out about 35 gallons for every person in the 
population. While himself, it is understood, 
practically a teetotaler, he evidently left the 
impression in his address that it would be a 
rather serious business to cut off such a nice in- 
come and that it was just as well to let the beer 
trade alone. 

....For some years the Yale students have 
been interested in city mission work, and this 
has developed into a Yale Mission, a two-story 
brick structure on what is known as the Bowery 
of New Haven. ‘There will be shower baths. 
headquarters for a boys’ club, an auditorium, 
cloak room, reading rooms, etc. The lodging house 
feature has been abolished, and the building will 
be used simply for the meetings on week days 
and Sundays, and as a resort for people of that 
vicinity. The withdrawing of the lodging house 
system was due to the discovery that it was very 
greatly abused. The whole work is enthusias- 
tically carried on by the students. 

..-.The Nonconformist Political Council of 
England has held its first national conference, 
and appears to have started forth with the 
cordial indorsement of all the different bodies. 
The object of the organization is to. secure 
united action on all questions affecting the 
rights of free churches; to introduce legislation 
for the removal of Nonconformist grievances 
and to assist in every effort to disestablish and 
disendow the Hstablished Church; to secure 
due representation of Nonconforimsts upon 


royal commissions and other administrative 
bodies where their interests are concerned, and 


generally to watch public measures that affect 
their constituents. 

....-The Reformed German Church is 
awaking to the opportunity before it of reaching 
the large number of Hungarians who come to 
this country, many of whom were originally con- 
nected with the Church, and may look naturally 
to the organization here for a welcome and in- 
troduction into American church life. Already 
eight Hungarian missions have been enrolled, 
and there are indications that an aggressive 
work on the part of the Church would meet with 
the most cordial welcome by these people. They 
are diligent, thrifty and self-supporting. They 
come to seek a home, and are willing and anx- 
ious to labor for it. Special workers are de- 
sired to visit the communities and bring their 
situation to the knowledge of the Church at 
large. 

....The American Bible Society has received 
from its agent in China, the Rev. John R. 
Hykes, a report on a recent visit to Manila to 
investigate the Philippines as a field for Bible 
work. He makes a full and lengthy report, 
dwelling upon the varied characteristics of the 
people, the opportunities for development of 
the country, and especially for mission and 
Bible work.- He goes into some detail with re- 
gard to the official rapacity of the Government 
and the sacerdotal despotism, showing how the 
present situation has been brought about chiefly 
through those two influences. Mr. Hykes is 
sanguine of excellent work for the Bible So- 
ciety, and reports that the American military 
and naval officers express their hearty interest 

in the work and their anxiety that it should be- 
gin at once. 


...-It will be remembered that at the last 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church instructions were given that every field 
presided over by a missionary bishop should be 
visited by one of the other bishops. Bishop 
Foss with President Goucher, of Baltimore, has 
returned after a visit to India and Malaysia, 
and has made a report on Bishop Thoburn’s 
administration, comparing the record for ten 
years. During that time the number of com- 
municants .as risen from 7,940 to 77,963; the 
number of baptisms during the year from 1,959 
to 29,396, while the entire Christian commu- 
nity now numbers 109,489 instead of 11,000. 
The number of native preachers has increased 
from 168 to 635; teachers from 308 to 1,078; 
day schools from 545, with 16,412 scholars, to 
1,259 with 31,879 scholars. Sunday-schools 
have grown from 703, with an attendance of 
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26,585, to 2,485, with an attendance of 83,229. 
At the same time the missionary appropriations 
have increased ‘downward from $133,490° to 
$129,065. It is a record for which any mission 
board may be devoutly grateful, and Bishop 
Foss’s description of Bishop Thoburn as “that 
little bunch of sagacious and sanctified optim- 
ism ” is more than justified. 

---+In recent months the Church of Germany 
has been confronted with the problem of 
“ Evangeiization,” which promises to become the 
burning question of the day. Its discussions are 
as wide as the Church of the Empire itself. The 
problem involved is the question whether, by 
the side of the regular ministry of the Word, 
and as assistance to this ministry,there is need 
in the Protestant Church of that country of a 
special order of evangelists whose dyty it shall 
be in general to arouse Protestant Christianity 
in its members and congregations to a more 
living realization of their calling and faith; in 
other words, to counteract the more or less for- 
malistic trend of State Churchism by the arous- 
ing of deeper spiritual forces and interests. The 
recent Prussian General Synod, the largest 
Church body in the country, expressed its agree- 
ment in principle with the innovation, and 
numerous pastoral conferences have done the 
same. In general, it seems to be the rank and 
file of the common clergy and laity that sees 
the necessity of a more vital type of Christian- 
ity in the German Church. The opposition 
comes from the ultra-conservatives and the 
university order. One of the strongest articles 
published against Evangelization recently ap- 
peared from the pen of the influential Professor 
Beyschlag, of Halle. He confesses the need of 
improvement, but sees salvation in a free 
scientific treatment of theological questions and 
Church affairs in general. The movement has as 
yet not assumed the form of an organized 
propaganda, but it is rapidly approaching this 
stage. 

....Lhe Literary Digest quotes from a Ger- 
man theological periodical, the organ of the ad- 
vanced school of theological thinkers in that 
section, on the advantages of State and free 
churches in Europe, and gives a list of those 
churches. It includes the Moravian Brethren, 
Reformed Independent churches in Switzerland, 
Holland, France, and several congregations in 
Germany, some separate Lutheran congregations 
in Germany, two Free Churches of Scotland, 
the Free Church of Italy; as also the Walden- 
sian Church. It leaves out of view absolutely 
the large number of free Churches in England; 
the Wesleyan, Presbyterian, Oongregational, 
Baptist, etc., not one of which has the slightest 
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connection with the State. The writer calls: 
attention to the inability of the free churches 
to. accomplish high ends in educational work 
and theological scholarship, evidently ignorant 
of such men as Principal Fairbairn, Prof. 
George Adam Smith, and others. And _.as for 
this country, he seems to be entirely ignorant, 
for he announces that “ only the State can per- 
mit that freedom of research and liberty in 
scientific investigation, which are absolutely 
necessary for the true advancement of research 
and development of the highest type of scholar- 
ship.” The theology and theologians of the 
free Churches, he states, are bound by their 
conservative confessionalism and hemmed in on 
all sides, and claims that the most potent fac- 
tors and forces in the nature of the case must 
be looked for in the State Churches with their 
greater latitude and liberty. 

....The ninth convention of the Nonpartisan 
National W. ©. T. U. was held in Cleveland, 
Ohio. December 5-7. The severe storm of that 
week seriously affected the attendance. Presi- 
dent Annie Wittenmyer’s address reviewed the 
history of twenty-five years’ work, and showed 
that all the successes achieved had been wrought 
out upon a nonpartisan basis, thus confirming the 
wisdom of this policy, and furnishing encour- 
agement for future effort. The General Secre- 
tary’s report gave evidence of the vital energy 
and activity of the auxiliary forces in different 
States. Because the educational work is most 
strongly emphasized, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt of 
Boston, the world-known champion of scientific 
temperance instruction, was engaged to speak 
the evening of the 6th, and to this meeting the 
public school teachers of the city were invited 
through the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Mrs. Hunt claims that the Spanish- 
American war has furnished abundant proof of 
the value of this instruction, as she has learned 
through direct correspondence with officers of 
lower rank, who mingle with and know the hab- 
its of their men, and the consumption of alco- 
hol for beverage purposes is greatly diminished. 
as experts can prove froni internal revenue sta- 
tistics. Education is the strongest remedy for 
the drink evil. One of the unique and interest- 
ing features of the meeting was the music fur- 
nished one evening by a band of forty boys— 
street gamins—twelve years of age and under, 
gathered from the streets into one of the union’s 
reading rooms, taught in many ways and en- 
couraged to form a brass band. Some of them 
played instruments as large as they were, and 
with great skill. The national airs were ren- 
dered with great gusto, and the boys were 
equally good in listening to others. 
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MISSIONS. 


A CRISIS IN EVANGELICAL 
WORK IN TURKEY. 


BY J. K. GREEN, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


The city of Rodosto, on the European shore 
of Marmora, is fairly favorable for the de- 
velopment of an evangelical church. The loca- 
tion is. good for health, and the Armenian and 
Greek Christians, who compose three-fourths 
of the population and who, fortunately, were 
not attacked when the wave of massacre swept 
over Eastern and Central Turkey in 1895-6, live 
in harmony with their Turkish and Jewish 
neighbors. The city has no special industries, 
but the people get a frugal living by their varied 
trades and by their business with the surround- 
ing agricultural population. 

In this city an evangelical church of five 
members was organized in 1852. During the 
ensuing forty-six years some one hundred per- 
sons have joined the church, and, at the present 
time, the number of members is thirty. The 
Protestant community has enrolled, in all, some 
four hundred names, and now has ninety mem- 
bers, including, however, only about a dozen 
heads of families. The church has had three 
pastors, all graduates of the first theological 
school of the mission, called the Bebek Semi- 
nary, and all worthy men. Of these, one is 
dead, one now lives with his children in Amer- 
ica, and the third, weakened by age and infirm- 
ity, is obliged, for a time at least, to relinquish 
the pastoral work. Years ago the community 
paid about one-half of the pastor’s salary, and 
for many years has, in good part, supported two 
common schools. A goodly number of the sons 
and daughters of the Protestant families have 
secured a liberal education, and five of the 
young men have become preachers of the Gospel. 
The church of Rodosto has also had a branch, 
now numbering eighteen members, in the town 
of the Dardanelles, and through the frequent 
visits of the pastor has done much to develop an 
evangelical work in that place. Such a record, 
if not all that could be desired, is certainly 
worthy of commendation, and justifies what- 
ever has been expended in the place by the 
American churches. 

For the past dozen years, however, this work 
in Rodosto has not held its own, and the rea- 
sons are obvious. 

In the first place, about a fourth part of the 
Protestant community has removed to other 
Places. Many of the most hopeful young men 





“have gone to America for work and for educa- 


tion, and havéremained there. One of them 
has become the pastor of an American church; 
another, a graduate of Yale, has been admitted 
to the bar in New York, and others are engaged 
in business. Other young men have gone to 
Europe, and many whole families have removed 
to other parts of Turkey. These removals have 
seriously diminished the financial ability and 
the general moral influence of the evangelical 
community. 

Again, the attitude of the Gregorien Arme- 
nian Church has so changed that for years the 
Protestants have received few, if any, acces- 
sions from without. At first the Gregorian 
Church persecuted men of evangelical senti- 
ments, and persons of strong religious eonvic- 
tions thereupon left the national Church and 
joined the Protestants. Any form of special 
persecution, however, long since ceased, and 
those Gregorian Armenians who have any spe- 
cial religious interest attend, if they wish, the 
Protestant services and entertain evangelical 
views without reproof or molestation. The 
consequence is that the Gregorian Armenians, 
who become more or less enlightened, still re- 
main in the old Church, and even when they 
attend Protestant services do riot contribute to 
the support of evangelical worship. The writer, 
on his recent visit to Rodosto, preached twice 
in different parts of the city, to audiences in 
which, besides Protestants, there were present 
one hundred and twenty Gregorian Armenians, 
but not one of these men is identified with the 
Protestant community, or contributes to the 
support of evangelical preaching. 

Again, the partial withdrawal of aid on the 
part of the Board had diminished the working 
force. Not only has aid for the pastor’s sup- 
port been diminished by one-third part, but aid 
for one of the schools has been entirely cut off, 
and aid for the other school has been largely de- 
creased, while the one man at the Dardanelles, 
who was both teacher and preacher, was dis- 
missed three years ago. Indeed, so small is the 
total sum in aid for the native agency now re- 
ceived from the Board that it is suggested that 
the evangelical churches in Adrianople, Rodosto 
and the Dardanelles, cities more than one hun- 
dred miles apart, with a total population of 
more than 200,000, largely Christian by name, 
should undertake to get along with but one 
preacher, each church having preaching but a 
part of the year. 

In short, the conclusion is that a church like 
that at Rodosto, which is constantly depleted 
by emigration, which depends for its existence 
so largely on growth from within, a growth 
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which does not keep pace with its losses, is on 
the way to ultimate extinction. 

Perhaps some persons will say, “ Very well, let 
us accept the fact that evangelical Christianity 
has accomplished its providential mission in 
that city. American Christians have given to 
the people the Bible in their spoken languages, 
and, even if the evangelical church becomes ex- 
tinct, it is clear that, besides the professed 
Protestants, not a few Armenian and Greek 
Christians, still connected with the national 
churches, have experienced a very considerable 
change in their religious thoughts. Let us 
hope that this seed will take root in the old 
churches, and with this fruit and the souls al- 
ready garnered let us be content.” 

To the above we reply that to be content with 
anything short of a living, growing, self-govern- 
ing and self-supporting evangelical church is a 
virtual confession of failure on the part of 
American Christians. In the entire province of 
Rodosto there is a population of at least 300,- 
000, of whom about half are Christians by name 
and the remainder Moslems and Jéws, while 
a considerable part of the nominally Christian 
population is in a sense liberalized, it is not re- 
formed, and in this secular age, here as else- 
where, the modern Bible has little power on the 
mass of the people. The living preacher and 
living, witnessing, self-supporting and self- 
governing Church are the vehicles of influence 
which God still requires in order to evangelize 
even those already called by his name. More- 
over, one great object in laboring for the ref- 
ormation of the Oriental churches is by the 
development among them of a truly evangelical 
church to commend the Gospel to the Moham- 
medans and Jews. Not a little has already been 
accomplished in this regard by the one hundred 
and twenty-five organized evangelical churches 
with more than twelve thousand church mem- 
bers and by our schools with twenty thousand 
pupils; and the proof of this statement would 
soon be apparent were there real religious lib- 
erty in the lands. The battle, however, between 
hoary systems of error and formalism and 
sacerdotalism on the one hand and spiritual 
evangelical religion on the other hand is not 
to be won in a day or in a generation. Bspe- 
cially is this true when, as in the present case, 
the battle has been prosecuted only in a half- 
hearted way. For the Christians of America 
who inaugurated the campaign seem to have 
forgotten it, for they have not made good even 
the losses occasioned by death, and they have 
failed to encourage by word and deed the auxil- 
iary forces which the Lord Himself has sup- 
plied. The auxiliary preaching force has been 
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decimated by massacre and starvation, and at 
present the means in hand to repair the losses 
in the native ministry are utterly inadequate. 

This, to be sure, is not a rose-colored view of 
the situation. But can we give rose-colored 
views when the facts do not warrant it? And 
is it not the facts which the churches of Amer- 
{ca desire ? Can they be moved to needed effort 
if they know, not the necessities and the dangers 
of the foreign force? In fact, it is not the 
missionaries, it is the Lord Himself who, in the 
present crisis, inquires of His followers in 
America, Will you give up the fight? He it 
is who asks, Shall the American nation be zeal- 
ous for its honor, and shall the American 
Church falter and retire? — Shall blood and 
treasure be poured out in the name of humanity, 
and shall the same be denied when asked for in 
the name of Christ ? 

ConsTANTINOPLE, Ty, 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY 
SEPULCHRE. 


Dr. CoNRAD SCHICK has been making a series 
of investigations in connection with the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, bearing 
on the genuineness of this church, a point which 
is disputed by some writers. The results of 
his studies are published in the Quarterly State- 
ment of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

The chief object of his researches was to 
ascertain whether the Calvary rock was really 
rock or some imitation. Heefirst went up to 
Calvary and to the refectory of the Greeks in 
order to examine the east side. The walls of 
the refectory being made partly of wood and 
plastered inside it was impossible to see any 
rock, but half-way down from the refectory 
there is a short passage showing the flooring 
of Calvary and of the refectory, and at the 
end of this passage is a sink or pool of water 
cut out of the rock. It ends in a small opening, 
like the mouth of a cistern, hewn in the rock. 

“ There is another cistern east of this one, in the 
court of the Abyssinians, on the same line and 
level and also cut in the rock; so that the rock 
from Calvary extends, in the same hight and line, 
eastward and, as it seems, as far as the Russian 
property, where it is found very nearly at the same 
level, so one may conclude that the rock goes 
through this whole length as a long rock bench.” 

In the rock of the passage there is a broad 
fissure covered at the top with flat stones on 
which rest the paving stones of the refectory. 
The color and texture of the rock differ in dif- 
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ferent places. In the fissure it is almost gray 
in color; in the “ Chapel of Adam,” where rock 
can be seen in a closed recess, it is not hard, 
but a species of conglomerate; while in the 
Chapel of St. Helena it is harder and slightly 
reddish in color. On account of these differ- 
ences it has been asserted that the rock is a 
forgery, but without sufficient reason. Altho 
the steps and the flooring of the passage are 
artificial, the rock is certainly under them and 
was once visible, and the steps were originally 
cut out of the rock. But after the feet of many 
visitors had worn away the surface of these 
steps, they were covered with artificial stones. 
Originally, too, the hole in which the cross 
had stood was free, so that pilgrims could walk 
around it, but when the refectory was built 
this also was covered over. Rock is also seen 
on a portion of the main flooring of the large 
church where it is artificially shaped to look 
like the flagstones of the neighboring pavement. 

Dr. Schick next examined the Chapel of St. 
Helena, and found that the northern and south- 
ern walls are “ masonry of moderate thickness, 
but behind them are rock walls,” and that the 
basement of one of the pillars, a part of the 
flooring, and also the steps leading to the 
“Chapel of the Invention of the Cross,” were 
of living rock. 

A third point for examination was the out- 
side of the rotunda wall. Arculf, about A. D. 
670, speaks of the Chuch of the Holy Sepulchre 
as a “very great church, . . . formed of 
marvelous roundness in every part, rising up 
from the foundations in three walls, which have 
one roof at a lofty elevation, having a broad 
pathway between each wall and the next.” 
As the present church has only two walls, 
the circles of the square piers and the round 
embracing wall, some writers doubt the 
fact of three walls. But as Arculf’s descrip- 
tion is illustrated by Adamnan’s plan, which 
shows distinctly three walls, Dr. Schick set 
about to find traces of a third wall. His ef- 
forts were rewarded by the discovery of the 
remains of an outer circular wall of rock, at 
a distance of six and a half feet from the pres- 
ent rotunda wall. This original wall is now 
almost lost sight of in a maze of rooms and 
passages, all of which once formed a cave in 
the rock. Not only the walls of some of these 
dark rooms are of rock, but even the piers and 
arches. The rock is of rather a brittle and 
decaying nature, necessitating various repairs 
by masonry, which, in course of time, altered 
the proper circular line of the passage, but when 
drawn on a plan the original line comes out 
clearly. 
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Dr. Schick also found considerable rock in 
the portion that belongs to the Roman Catho- 
lics, especially high rock walls in the dark mag- 
azines and a long scarp of rock in the north 
wall of the Convent. West of the rotunda the 
rock is fourteen feet high, in which are cut 
the tombs of Joseph and Nicodemus, and under 
the Church of Constantine is a large cistern, 
sixty feet long and twenty feet deep, the lower 
part of which is cut in the rock. 

In the neighborhood of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, Dr. Schick believes he has 
found the cave in which William the Hermit 
is known to have lived in the twelfth century. 
This cave cannot be the one with the so-called 
“tombs of Joseph and Nicodemus,” but is prob- 
ably the one north of the western apse of the 
rotunda. It is situated on a higher level and 
is much larger, forming two rooms connected 
one with the other, or rather one large room 
with a pier in the center. It is cut in the 
rock, so that the walls and roof are rock, but 
the fourth side toward the church is masonry. 
The rock here rises about twenty-eight feet 
above the general flooring of the church. The 
place now belongs to the Greek Convent, and 
is used as a cold cellar for stores. — 





....The controversy on the apologetic merits 
or demerits of the Tel-el-Amarna fragments still 
continues, especially on the proposed identifica- 
tion of the “ Chaberi” with the Hebrew. Re- 
cently we noted in these columns, in connection 
with the discussion of Vogel, that conservative 
circles were beginning to give up this identifica- 
tion and in general to put a somewhat lower 
estimate on the historic value of these letters 
than had been the case during the past few 
years. However, new defenders of the Chabert 
theory constantly appear. One of the best de- 
fenses of this view is that of Hermann Billet, 
which appears in the Deutsch-Hvangel. Blatter, 
No. 7, h. a., who appeals to Winckler’s discus- 
sion, “ Die Hebréer in den Tel-Amarna Briefen,” 
in Kohut’s “ Semitic Studies,” p. 605 sqq., and 
energetically maintains that the Ibrim (He- 
brews) of the Old Testament and the Chaberi of 
the fragments are one and the same people. His 
analysis of the historical surroundings and con- 
ditions presupposed by the fragments leads him 
to this identification. His polemics are in part 
directed against the Egyptologist Maspero, who 
translates the term Chaberi by “ Bedouins.” Bil- 
let compares.in detail the conditions given in 
Joshua 6 sqq. and ‘the opening chapters of 
Judges, and finds these identical with those to 
be presupposed in the Tel-el-Amarna letters. , 
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....The question as to the extent of the Old 
Testament canon in the oldest Jewish literature 
has become in recent years actually a living 
problem, although seemingly the priority and 
originality of the Palestinian canon over against 
the Hellenistic canon had become a fixed part of 
Protestant tradition. However, the discussion 
of the historical data that here comes into play 
has made it appear possible or even probable to 
some Protestant scholars also that the earliest 
traces of canon formation in post-Biblical Jew- 
ish literature favor the Alexandrian and not the 
Palestinian canon. An interesting survey of the 
ups and downs of this discussion, especially as 
carried on in a running debate of the two Dutch 
theologians, Van Kasteren and Professor Wilde- 
boer, fills more than three solid columns in the 
Evangelische Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, of 
Leipzig, No. 44. Among the data that speak 
for the Alexandrian canon is the fact that the 
Septuagint collection of books certainly repre- 
sented the Old Testament of the Hellenistic 
Jews and were adopted by. the Christians from 
the Jews and formed a connecting link between 
the two. Not the Christians but the Jews must 
have been the authors of this collection; and, 
further, that the order of books as found in the 
Alexandrian canon must have originated among 
the Jews and not among the Christians, who cer- 
tainly would have made another order. A num- 
ber of data would rather suggest the opinion 
that the Palestinian canon was a revision of the 
older and more original collection of the Hellen- 
istic Jews. This, too, was the view to which 
Lagarde inclined. Probably the most complete 
of recent discussions in favor of the traditional 
Protestant view is found in Kénig’s Hinleitung 
in das Alie Testament. In the rather animated 
debate being carried on by the two Dutch schol- 
ars mentioned in the Studien op Godsdienstliche 
Wetenshap and Theol. Studien, it appears that 
both incline to assign historical priority to the 
Greek or Hellenistic canon. Especially is this 
true of Van Kasteren, who maintains that Tal- 
mudic Judaism without right or reason has iden- 
tified its view of the canon with that of pre- 
Christian Judaism; and that in this matter, too, 
the sentiment of Kuenen must be applied— 
namely, that the actual truths of history become 
evident only to him who has the boldness to 
break entirely with Talmudic notions. Wilde- 
boer, too, is also really an advocate of the Hel- 
lenistic canon, but declines to have his views 
identified with those of Van Kasteren. In one 
of his articles he specifies wherein the differences 
between the two are to be found. The end of 
the discussion is not yet in sight. 
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....The interesting colection of papyri, found 
and published by Grenfell and Hunt, in the 
“Bgypt Exploration Fund, Greco-Roman 
Branch: The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part I,” is 
proving to be welcome material for the Biblical 
and historical student. One of the larger frag- 
ments, headed by the editors ‘“‘ Interview with 
an Emperor,” has attracted general attention 
and received various interpretations. It con- 
tains an account of an audience given by a cer- 
tain Emperor to a certain Alexandrian embassy 
(the names not being mentioned), in the course 
of which one of the representatives, named Appi- 
anos, makes use of such bold words that he is 
condemned to death by the Emperor. Mommsen 
has discussed the fragment in the Reports of the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences, and there declares 
it to be “ the remnants of a remarkable protocol 
in which an Alexandrian representative and 
Gymnasiarch, Appianos, stands before the Em- 
peror to be judged, and is there condemned to 
death, probably on account of his insolent lan- 
guage used during the trial.”’ Protessor Blass, 
of Halle, in Lit. Centraliblatt, 1097, simply calls 
it ‘“‘ Protocol of a most remarkable discussion of 
a phenomenally impudent Alexandrian with his 
Emperor.” Crusius and others have discussed 
the fragment in the same spirit. An altogether 
new view is expressed and defended in detail in 
the Theol. Literaturzeitung, of Leipzig, No. 23, 
by Professor Deissmann, who maintains that we 
have in this fragment a most valuable and in- 
structive protocol of an Alexandrian anti-Jewish 
embassy sent to complain to the Emperor. The 
existence of such protocols was an assured fact 
from a number of other sources, which had been 
discussed in greater or less completeness by 
W.lcken, in Hermes XXX, 481 sqq., who speaks 
especially of the embassies for and against the 
Jews to Claudius. Later the French scholar, P. 
Jonguet, found in the museum at Gizeh a frag- 
ment of seventeen lines belonging to this type of 
literature, which also belonged to the reign of 
Claudius, and which was discussed by Reinach 
in the Revue des Hiudes Juives, Vol. XXXI, and 
by Schiirer in Theol. Literaturzeitung, XXI. 
The present find is longer“and goes more into de- 
tail, there being five columns, each of fourteen 
or fifteen lines. The form is that of a dialogue. 
but no complete rendering can be given, as a 
number of lines are not yet settled in their read- 
ings. Deissmann gives this text, as far as de- 
ciphered, and with it his reasons for claiming 
to find in it an “ official document of a legal 
process between Jews and Gentiles in the days 
when the Apostle Paul began his mission 
work.” 





FINANCIAL. 


A POSSIBLE REACTION IN 
COURT DECISIONS. 


WHEN the United States Supreme Court 
decided that the Trans-Missouri Freight As- 
sociation was an unlawful combination 
many persons throughout the country felt 
as if so great a blow had been given to vest- 
ed rights that there would be a serious im- 
pairment of confidence in business and 
financial circles. Perhaps if good times had 
not begun to revive such decline in confi- 
dence would have taken place, for when 
men are having trouble in holding their busi- 
ness profits or are witnessing steady shfink- 
age of profits and income they are more or 
less depressed in spirit and the more readily 
influenced by each adverse development. 
l‘ortunately it happened that the decision 
(which was far from being unanimous) came 
after the industries of the country had be- 
gun to climb up hill and men were in a 
cheerful and virile mood, ab.e to resist de- 
pressing influences. The effect of the deci- 
sion was to drive more closely together the 
interests of capital, for men of money real- 
ized that if the courts were to become hos- 
tile to them they must secure by combina- 
tion the best results from production and 
investment and must also work in harmony 
to affect sentiment favorably to a beneficent 
and encouraging system of legislation and 
executive acts. 

Of course there was little hope, after the 
‘Trans-Missouri decision, that the Supreme 
Court would uphold the Joint Traffic Asso- 
ciation, comprising in its membership the 
railways between Chicago and St. Louis and 
the Atlantic seaboard. So the roads have 
given up or modified their organizations in- 
tended to secure stability of rates, and their 
lanagers have, sought to secure the same 
ends and to conserve profits by a community 
of interest and reliance upon the honor of 
yventlemen determined to avoid unnecessary 
competition. But a recent decision of the 
United States Circuit Court in Texas has 
been so opposite to some earlier precedents 


that the hope is revived that a betcer recog- 
nition will be given in future adjudication 
of disputes of the integrity of property and 
the right of men and corporations to protec- 
tion of their rights. It may be well to note 
some of the features of the decision referred 
to, as there had, a short time previous, been 
some legal rulings in the Northwestern 
States by State Courts that gave uneasiness 
to railroad officials, trustees of the owners 
of the property. 

One decision of a State Court in the North- 
west held to the right of a State, by legisla- 
tion or judicial direction, to establish rail- 
way rates with regard to comparative cap- 
italization of different roads, if not upon 
merely the sum of money that would be 
needed to build and equip the lines now. 
Surely a logical carrying out of such a prin- 
ciple of regulation would work injustice to 
many innocent holders of stocks and mort- 
gage creditors of the companies. One road, 
occupying a territory which required the 
establishment of numerous stretches of high 
grade line, must have cost more to build 
than another catering to a country in which 
the grades were low. So, too, a road built 
when steel rails cost $25, $50 or even over 
$100 a ton must of necessity be more ex- 
pensive to build than a road constructed 
after the operations of the protective tariff 
had brought the price of rails down to $20 
or $16 a ton. Yet in either case the present 
security holder or owner of the property 
would be the same in point of vested rights 
as the person who originally subscribed the 
money to build the road or supplied it as a 
loan secured by mortgaging of the property. 
The personnel of the ownership of the orig- 
inally issued stock or bonds has changed 
and been shifted many times since the lines 
were opened. In each case of the transmis- 
sion of ownership there must in justice and 
equity have been a transference of property 
rights. Only where a fictitious valuation 
was placed upon the property, represented 
by securities issued without the receipt of 
full value, could it be proper and fair to levy 
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taxes or order rates based on an arbitrary 
assumption of what was a reasonable return 
on the capital invested. 

The decision of Judge McCormick at Dal- 
las, Texas, was emphatic and informing on 
this point. The Court overthrew the conten- 
tion of the State Railroad Commission of 
Texas, which was the defendant in the case 
under review, that it could place an arbi- 
trarily low valuation on a railroad property, 
assume that any sum beyond this represent- 
ed excessive capitalization, and then proceed 
to make rates on the lines so laid down. 
Such an assumption, it was held by the 
Court, came within the limit of jurisdiction 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
which assures American citizens against 
their deprivation by any State of property 
without due process of law and against an 
unequal administration of the laws of any 
State.. The Court’s decision will have the 
practical effect of overthrowing the sched- 
ules of rates that the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission has promulgated from time to time 
since 1894, and which the railroads have 
claimed were unjust and unprofitable and 
were working injury to the State by repel- 
ling the confidence of outside investors. 

The decision of Judge McCormick is im- 
portant in again establishing the authority 
of the United States Courts to protect prop- 
erty owners against tyranny by bodies 
established by State legislation. It is in line 
with the ruling in the so-called Nebraska 
Maximum Freight Rate case, which prevent- 
ed the virtual confiscation of railway prop- 
erty by the State authorities. The two prec- 
edents will go far to restoring the confidence 
of capital in the security of its rights. If 
followed by other courts, as is likely to be 
the experience, they will add one more to the 
many conditions which are favoring this 
country with the promise of long continued 
and exceptional business prosperity. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

SoMETHING more than fifty years ago 
Martha Little, a Scotch woman, who was 
brought from Paisley, Scotland, for the pur- 
pose, spooled the first spool of thread in the 
first thread factory in America. The factory 
was situated near what is now the city of 
Lowell. Within the last few days a great 
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thread trust was organized which embraces, 
we believe, all the manufacturing plants in 
this country and England. It is one of the 
greatest trade organizations which has been 
formed during recent years. 

....The brewers of the United States met 
in this city last week, their object being to 
protest against the continuance of the war 
tax on beer and to bring about its immediate 
abolition. It will be remembered that last 
summer the internal revenue tax on beer 
was doubled, being mdde $2 a barrel. The 
tax was increased at a time when it was im- 
peratively necessary that more revenue 
should be received by the Government to pay 
the expenses of the war, and this increased 
tax was placed on beer for several reasons, 
one being the ease and promptness with 
which the tax could be secured. 

.t..The increase of production of gold 
throughout the world continues to be a mat- 
ter of very great surprise to officials whose 
business it is to note such matters. The 
Director of the Mint Bureau, Mr. Roberts. 
says that the yield in South Africa for the 
present year will exceed that of 1897 by $10,- 
335,000; that the Yukon will show an in- 
crease over last year of over $8,000,000. His 
estimate of the production of the world for 
1898 is $283,192,800, more than $40,000,000 in 
excess of 1897. It certainly looks, if this tre- 
mendous increase ‘in production continues 
for a few years, that there will be plenty of 
gold for every one. 

DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED. 

Commercial Cable Co., 253 Broadway, 134 
per cent. quarterly, payable January 34. 

United Traction & Elect. Co., Jersey City, 
34 of 1 per cent., payable January 3d. 

Am. Sugar Ref. Co., preferred, 134 per 
cent. quarterly, payable January 3d. 

Am, Sugar Ref. Co., preferred, 344 per 
cent. semi-annual, payable January 34d. 

Am, Sugar Ref. Co., common, 3 per cent., 
payable January 3d. 

St. Louis & San Francisco Railway, 2 per 
cent, on first preferred, payable January 6th. 

....Some of the latest sales of New York 
City bank stocks have been : 

Market and Fulton...2354 


Corn Exchange...... 280% 
Importers and Tra- 
476 





INSURANCE. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE. 
( Continued.) 


Ir is impossible to go into the considera- 
tion of these in detail. There are examples 
of them all. In Germany workingmen’s in- 
surance shows its fullest development, fos- 
tered, though not founded, by Bismarck. 
The sick insurance law dates from 1883; 
that relating to accidents followed in 1884, 
and that relating to invalidity and old age 
followed in 1889. Sickness insurance was 
intrusted to a large number of separate so- 
cieties, joined only under the single provi- 
sion prescribing a minimum relief and re- 
quiring annual reports to a central author- 
ity. The funds are raised by employers and 
employes, in the general proportion of one- 
third and two-thirds; usually the employer 
makes the entire contribution, recouping 
himself by charging off from wages at the 
maximum rate of 3 per cent. on average 
daily earnings. Total receipts, all but about 
6 per cent. being expended, were $14,056,167 
in 1885 and $26,824,173 in 1893. Accident 
insurance is carried on by trade associa- 
tions, the entire burden being borne by the 
employers in proportion to the risk to which 
each one exposes his association, the risks 
for each establishment being determined by 
a distribution of the various occupations 
over the several classes of a danger tariff. 
Regulations aimed to lessen the risk can be, 
and in nearly all cases are, prescribed by 
the several associations, and neglect of these 
is punished by fines upon the employe 
and high assessment upon the employer. 
Compensation for each case of accident is 
fixed, after investigation, by the organs of 
the trade association within whose jurisdic- 
tion the accident occurs, a proper appellate 
tribunal being also provided. 

In the strict “ working” industries, it ap- 
pears that the proportion of indemnified ac- 
cidents to 1,000 employed rose from 2.80 in 
1886 to 6.25 in 1894, and this startling in- 
crease suggested the claim that insurance, 


in this as it may do in other cases when un- 
wisely handled, was making business for it- 
self. But analysis shows that in the most 
serious accidents there has been a decrease, 
the percentage being 0.70 in 1886 and 0.65 in 
1894 in fatal cases, and 0.44 in 1865 and 0.16 
in 1894 in cases of total disability. The in- 
crease, only in the minor cases, is explained 
by supposing that, as workmen became more 
familiar with the system, claims have been 
filed for slight accidents which were at first 
allowed to pass. Similarly, an increase in 
the number of mercantile failures or of fires 
may be apparent rather than real, the in- 
creased energy of gathering statistics bring- 
ing within their ken a number of cases 
which formerly escaped record. Naturally 
all the figures under this system increase. 
Receipts rose from $2,946,906 in 1886 to $13,- 
859,596 in 1894. During nine years the av- 
erage cost per accident was $322.06, but 
this will increase as the pension list grows 
longer; the maximum cost of the system 
cannot be known, therefore, until the time 
of equilibrium is reached. 

The remaining system aims to provide an 
annuity at 70 years of age or in case of disa- 
bility occurring earlier. Permanent disability 
to earn a third of computed average wages 
is granted, regardless of age; there is also a 
pension during temporary disability which 
has lasted one year, but to secure the latter 
the workman must have paid dues. at least 
235 weeks. For the old-age pension, dues 
must have been paid during 1,410 weeks. 
The expense is borne jointly by the State, 
the employer and the employe, the dues of 
the latter being generally paid by stamps, 
affixed weekly to a card supplied to each 
one, so that changing employer does not af- 
fect the continuity of the provision. The 
average pension was, in 1894, $30.24 for old 
age, $28.79 for invalidity. Provision for re- 
serves has been well made; in 1891 assets 
were $18,278,932, and reserve $815,961, while 
in 1894 assets were $72,249,890 and reserve 
$6,638,483. The State contributes $11.90 per 
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year toward each pension. In 1891 this tax 
was $1,439,864; in 1894, $3,297,465. It is esti- 
mated that this will remain nearly constant 
after 1900, except as population increases, 
but that the number of pensioners will not 
reach the point of constancy, deaths balan- 
cing accessions, before 1921. 

Austria has followed closely in the foot- 
steps of Germany. 

France presents the spectacle of conflict 
between the principles of insurance volun- 
tary and insurance obligatory. There are 
three State institutions—one for old age pen- 
sions and two, created in 1868 by the same 
law, for insurance against death and acci- 
dent; these three are voluntary, except that 
a recent law makes them obligatory for coal 
miners. There is also a large body of mn- 
tual aid societies, now under Government 
regulation; as they are subsidized, they oc- 
cupy a half-way position between wholly 
State and wholly private institutions. In 
contrast with all these are the many private 
funds, mostly organized by large industrial 
concerns, for the benefit of their employes, 
either with or without co-operation on their 
part. Employers in one line of trade unite to 
form a general fund for insurance—for ex- 
ample, an important one was formed in 1891 
by an organization of employers correspond- 
ing to the Iron and Steel Association in this 
country. 

The old-age insurance bank was founded 
in 1850, all propositions for the obligatory 
principle or looking to State aid being voted 
down. Insurance is both individual and col- 
The individual may stay out if he 
chooses, or he may pay in any amounts he 
cheoses; and as an account is kept with hii 
he can always find, by consulting his book 
and the bank tables, just where he stands. 
Pensions may begin at 50, or can be deferred 
to 65. In ease of invalidity before 50, a 
pension accrues, depending on age and on 
amounts paid in. The depositor may choose 
whether his deposits shall remain with the 
bank as purchase-money for an annuity, or 


lective. 
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be repaid without interest to his heirs, the 
annuity of course being much lessened in 
the latter case. Thus for a deposit of $100 
at age of 20 a life annuity of $26.18, to be. 
gin at 50, may be had, or one of $97.27 to be- 
gin at 65; if the deposit is to be repaid at 
death, this life insurance combination re- 
duces the annuity to $18.99 and $70.58. The 
deposit may be made at any age, from 3 to 
65. A feature which has proven in practice 
more important offers facilities to employers 
for providing for the old age of their em- 
ployes in the mass. By agreement, he re- 
tains a percentage of the wages, adding a 
contribution of his own, turning the money 
over to the bank; and as the account of each 
man is separately kept the change of em- 
ployer does not affect the provision already 
made. Mutual aid societies may also use 
the bank for this purpose. The State favors 
the institution by giving it the use of the 
postal system, by remitting sundry taxes, 
and by certain grants for increase in pen- 
sions secured through these societies, thus 
encouraging the latter to enter the pension 
field. Since the start, 987,696 persons have 
opened accounts, paying in $73,142,660 on the 
“alienated ” or strict annuity plan and $90,- 
203,307 on the “ reserved ” or life insurance 
plan. The collective insurance of working- 
men has been vastly more important aml 
useful. In 1893 the four principal railway 
systems paid in $1,499,959; five mining and 
working corporations paid in $341,073, and 
many others paid from two to thirty thou- 
sand each. The State paid in $477,433 for 
its own employes, and the mutual aid so- 
cieties paid in $1,536,303. From 30,000 to 35,- 
000 persons are granted pensions annually, 
and the total number on the rolls at the end 
of 1898 was 189,498. The value of pensions 
then running was only $33.58; of those 
granted in 1893 only $28.76, the smallness of 
these being accounted for the large propor- 
tion of “reserved” or returnable deposits 
already stated. 


(To be continued. ) 
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PEBBLES. 


NEVER look a gift. automobile in the mo- 
tor.—Life. 


-Author (after completing a new book): 
“ There, that will make me more immortal than 
ever.”’—Fliegende Blatter. 


..Even the Jingoes admit that Philippine 
annexation would tend to spread eagleism.— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


....The Nurse: “Twins ! And boys !..T'he 
Father: “ Good ! Now we shan’t have to decide 
whether Sampson or Schley is the hero of San- 
tiago.”"—-Detroit Journal. 


..A querulous old hippopotamus 
To nature made this plea: 
“Why don’t you copperbott@m u 
Or kill the elusive flea ?” 
—Life. 
....The Spaniards should thank “ Cervera” 
for his bold ** Dash.” Lt it hadn’t been for that 
the United States Navy would have had a 


“Colon” instead of a “ Semi-Colon.”—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


. Citizen: “ Well, here i - a nickel ; but don’t 
spend it for drink. Go and get a good square 
meal with it.” Beggar: ‘“ T’anks, General!” 
Citizen: “ Why do you call me General ?’ 
Beggar: “ Why, I reckon you must have bin a 
general of commissariat in de late war.” —Puck. 


.In a Future Congress—Scene: Members 
from. Pennsylvania, Vermont, Alaska, Porto 
Rico, the Ladrones, Luzon, the Isle of Pines, 
Texas, Arizona, Nebraska, Kentucky, and other 
portions of the Greater United States on the 
floor excitedly trying to obtain recognition. 
The Speaker ge | down -his gavel with 
much force)—* The Speaker recognizes the 
member from Guam.”—Pitisburg Chronicle- 
T'elegraph. 


“ Can you oblige me with a sheet of pa- 
per 2” “Yes” “And an envelope ?” ‘“‘ Yes.” 
“Anda postage stamp ?” “No, but here’s two 
cents.” “ Thank you; that will do just as well.” 
“Don’t you want me to bring you a letter 
box a ” “T’m afraid it will be too much trou- 


ble.” “ Not at all. If you'll wait around here 
half a minute Dll call up the Postal Depart- 
ment at Washington.” “May ask what 


for?” “T’m going to i igo them to put the 
post office on wheels and have it follow you 
around.” “ How kind! I’m afraid this pack- 
age is a little heavy for one stamp. Haven’t 


you two cents more ?”—Oleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


.In “Our Note Book” in this week’s [llus- 
trated London News, Mr. L. F. Austin puts in 
a plea for the lighter treatment of diplomatic 


* questions—for an infusion, so to say, of the 


Saving grace of humor into threatening sub- 
jects. It is pointed out, for example, that if 
the Czar had adorned his rescript with an en- 
tirely new Russian anecdote he would have 
made a deeper impression on Europe; while if 
France had a greater familiarity with English 
novels she would not be now 1 cal 

I neves loved a Bahr-Ghaz 

lad me with its nice “White Nile, 
But’ when I came to know it well 
It proved a British crocodile! 

May we make the further suggestion that per- 
haps the better plan would be to turn our hu- 
morists into diplomatists and to bid our diplo- 
matists try their hands at humor ?—The Lon- 
don News. 
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PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “ Under Wellington’s Com- 
mand,” by G. A. Henty. 


PL. 
Clihl eht thing dwin mason dan shigs, 
No het wrads eht bustbel side; 
Swol crasos het sadmeow karn 
Tolfa het colud-strif mirg nad kand; 
No het lilh-dise, rabe dan wronb, 
Thiltwig sodwash tagher wond,— 
’"T’ si crembede. 
CONCEALED ISLANDS. 

Select one letter from each word in their 
present order, and spell out the name of a large 
island from each of the following sentences: 

1. Sometimes wars are started without any 
sufficient reason. 

2. Never before would Bugene refuse his 
noisy little rattle. 

3. Perhaps this lace will look pretty. 

4, Life was extremely dark until that maiden 
appeared. 

5. Johnny never will forget how your drunk- 
en husband fell forward and died. 

Whieh little monkey*looks so lonely? 

7. Peaches are plentiful besides being very 
me fruit for eating. 

. This unruly monkey wants to run away. 


CONNECTED DIAGONALS. 
1 


* 
* 
* 
3 ‘ * 
* * 
* * 
* ° # e 
* 2 
* ¢ 
a ee 


. ._ © 8 e@ 
ee Pee 

I. Upper block; reading across only: 1, A 
great wrong; 2, a feminine name; 3, a color; 4, 
a dishonest person ; 5, correct reason. 

II. Left-hand block: 1, Unites; 2, a place of 
deposit ; 3, a sweet substance ; 4, manual art; 5, 
to speak without meaning. 

Il. Right-hand block: 1, A horned animal; 2, 
an exclamation ; 3, to follow with exactness; 4, 
to peep forth ; 5, spherical. 

IV. Lower block: 1, Mistake; 2, the malicious 
burning of a building 3, a horned animal; 4, a 
common vegetable; a color. 

From 1 to. 2 and from 3 to 4 each spell the 
surname of a famous man; both held the same 
high office. ALICE T. T. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DECEMBER ist. 


SKELETON PROVERBS.—1, All is not gold ~ ged 
glitters ; 2, Pride goeth before a fall; 3, If 


i, ne as 0 ri Ss ‘ rue love peta runs 
smoo penny sar ga peony. 
Worp-sqvani.—t, chemed ; closures 3, 8 nost- 
ler ; 4, Estella; 5, oulliens 6, ‘erelong ; 7, derange. 
BIBLICAL BNIGMa.— Out of the eater came 
forth meat, and out of the strong came forth 
ess.” 


sweetni 
ey a —1, Bag; paper ; m4 bayonet; 4, 


apostle; 5, gentian ; i, coat 7, ten, 
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PERSONALS. 

Harriet O. Evans, a Christian Scientist 
“ healer,” was tried by a jury in Cincinnati last 
week upon the charge that she had practiced 
medicine unlawfully in attending Thomas Mc- 
Dowell, who died of typhoid fever while she 
was attempting to cure him by prayer. She 
was found guilty and fined $100. The decision 
of the higher court, to which the case now goes 
by appeal, may show whether existing laws in 
Ohio are sufficient for the restraint of such 
“healers.” It should be ascertained in every 
State by test cases whether additional legislation 
is required. 

....At the battle of San Juan Hill Lieut. 
William E. Shipp and Lieut. William H. Smith 
were killed, almost at the same time, not more 
than fifteen minutes separating one death from 
the other. These two soldiers had studied to- 
gether at West Point. They were graduated 
together there, they Decame lieutenants on the 
same day, and then in their first engagement 
thus laid down their lives. Each was married, 
and for the benefit of the widows two pension 
bills have been introduced in the House by Gen- 
eral Wheeler. 

....In the place of the late Colonel Waring 
Tammany made James McCartney Commission- 
er of Street Cleaning in New York. After the 
recent snow storm his incompetency was clearly 
shown. He had been a ward politician and a 
contractor for the digging of sewers. Irritated 
by the just complaints of citizens and annoyed 
by the appeals of the city press for an explana- 
tion of his failure to clear the blockaded streets, 
his reply to a group of inquiring reporters was 
as follows: “ All that I will say for publication 
is that I ain’t got nothing, I don’t know noth- 
ing, and I won’t say nothing.” If Tammany 
had not preferred such a man to Colonel War- 
ing, that administrative genius and accomplished 
sanitary engineer might be alive to-day. 

....-Krank Gould, the youngest of the late 
Jay Gould's children, attained his majority last 
week, and became entitled to the fortune of $10,- 
060,000 bequeathed to him by his father. He is 
permitted to use only the income of this sum, but 
a young man can do a great deal of good with 
$400,000 or $500,000 a year. His home is with 
his oldest sister, Miss Helen Gould, who not 
only gives generously but also adds sympathy 
and untiring personal effort. General Wheeler 
has introduced in the House a resolution tender- 
ing her the thanks of Congress for her patriotic 
devotion and benevolence to American soldiers, 
and directing that a gold medal shall be made 
for her at the Mint. It has recently become 
known that the $250,000 which paid for the 
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new library building of the University of the 
City of New York was her gift. 


....Congressman Jerry Simpson, of Kansas, 
formerly known as “ Sockless Simpson,” who, 
owing to the decline of Populism, was defeated 
at the recent election, owns a ranch of 1,460 
acres near Medicine Lodge, and 500 cattle that 
graze on it. His house is supplied with hot 
and cold water and bathrooms. He is going 
back to the farm in March, he says, “to help 
Mrs. Simpson run it. I shall attend to my 
own business,” he continues, “and let the pub- 
lic’s business go. For twenty years I have 
spent one-third of my time trying to better the 
condition of”: the people and neglecting my own 
affairs.” But he thinks he foresees “a reac- 
tion,” and he predicts that by and by “the 
people will cry out to be saved again.” Then he 
will be ready to serve once more. 

....The Mormon Representative from Utah, 
Brigham H. Roberts, will be confronted by a 
formidable protest when he asks for a seat in 
the House next March. A movement to pro- 
cure, if possible, the exclusion of this man from 
Congress has been started by the Women’s Board 
of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
which is urging the Women’s Home Missionary 
Societies of all other denominations to take up 
the work.: The Board has obtained from its 
agents in Utah evidence that Roberts is a polyg- 
amist in practice as well as in belief. He has 
three wives now living. The Women’s Board 
alone has 100.000 members, and written evi- 
dence of the support of at least 1,000,000 ear- 
nest American women can easily be procured 
before March 4th. 

....The late Judge William H. Robertson, 
who died last week, was for nearly fifty years a 
prominent figure in politics. As a member of 
the Electoral College he voted for Lincoln in 
1860. At the Republican National Convention 
in 1880 he was the leader of the group of dele- 
gates from New York that broke the unit rule 
imposed by the influence of Senator Conkling, 
the head of the movement to nominate General 
Grant for a third term; Judge Robertson and 
his associates voted for Blaine, and this bolt was 
in some measure the cause of the defeat of 
General Grant and the nomination of Garfield. 
When President Garfield nominated Judge Rob- 
ertson to be Collector of the Port of New York, 
Senator Conkling and Senator Platt resigned. 
It was the unwarranted use of a proxy for his 
vote in the State Committee that became an is- 
sue in the State campaign of 1882, to the disad- 
vantage of Secretary Folger, and swelled the 
majority by which Mr. Cleveland was elected 
Governor of New York. 
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Dyspepsia 


Makes more people miserable than any other dis- 
ease It takes the pleasure ali out of life. The 
gratitude of those who have been cured of dyspep- 
sia by Hood’s Sarsaparilla is therefore natural. 
Thousands say they have suffered more than they 
can tell from this disease, but have felt no symptoms 
of it since taking 


H 0O0 d 's stot 


America’s Greatest Medicine for Dyspepsia. Price gr. 


Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills. 


Save Money and Buy Direct from Factory. 


We manufacture the Genuine 
TORTOISE SHELL COMBS AND 
HAIR ORNAMENTS. 


If you want a comb of any kind write us. 
Correspondence cheerfully answered. We also 
do repairing—making the old work practically 
new. Please mention this paper. 


PROV. SHELL WORKS, Providence, R I. 





25 cents. 














7 For 97 Years 
BENT & CO.’S 


HAND-MADE 


Water ; 
Crackers ihe a 4 


Con 7 "labore. “nO 
more, no less. 
| have been unequalled for excellence and 
| their superior keeping qualities. 
| Sold by First-Class Grocers. 
| Bent’s Fine Biscuits for Receptions, 
| Teas, etc., are unsurpassed. 
| MANUFACTURED BY 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass. 


FREE ! Bent’s Cracker-Meal Receipt 


Book Sent Free on Request. 























OLIDAY Novelties, Vases 
and Jars of Rich Cut 


Glass. 


Filso itexpensive but 


artistic articles in Silver suit- 
able for Xmas Gifts. 





ESTABLISHED 1856 
NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA. 


FINEST TAILORING TO ORDER 


AND’ 


MOST RELIABLE CLOTHING. 





CUSTOM TO ORDER. 

2d Floor, 

Best light; compe- 
tent assistants ; finest 
foreign and domestic 
satisfaction ; 


fabrics ; 


convenient. 


Order ahead for the 
holidays. 


E.O. 


To-order Clothing 
made Cloth 
Clerica' Clothing 


CLOTHING DEPT. 
1st and Lower Floors. 


No matter what you 
purchase, it’s sure to be 
good and fully worth 
the price paid, whether 
it be a ten-dollar or a 
forty-dollar one. We 
are glad to replace, free 
of charge, any article 
that does not stand a 
reasonable amount of 





service. 


HOMPSON’S 


SONS 


245 BROADWAY 
ABOVE PARK PLACE 








!f stamped with 
this trade-mark 


A 


Sold by all reputa’ 
dealers everywhere. 





Cooking Utensils 
z 


Because to cach article is attached a chemist’s certificate, guaranteeing that it 
7s free from arsenic, antimony, lead, or any other poisonous ingredient. 
LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., New York, Chicago, 


oston. frite fo 
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Avenue We WEN 


WOOL COMFORTS 


BLANKETS.—We are now offering a large 
assortment of soft, warm, all-wool blankets at 
the following prices : 


10=4 Size from $3 to $9 a pair. 
jt=4 size from $3.50 to $10 a pair. 
12=4 size from $4.50 to $12 a pair. 
13-4 size from $6 to $15 a pair. 


COMFORTERS AND QUILTS.—We wish 
to call special attention to Kinsey’s new ‘* Health 
Comforts,” which are made of pure, clean, ster- 
ilized Wool and covered with silk or satin. "They 
are light and fluffy, allow the free circulation of 
air, and are far superior to eider-down. Free 
from diit or odors. Prices $3 up. All sizes. 


Mail Orders a Specialty. 
WM. S. KINSEY & CO. 
388 Fifth Avenue New York 
PAD PLO PPPRA. PADD AD ™— OND PPL OMI 





NEW YORK—J4th ST., NEAR 6th AVE, 
PARIS—RUE AMBROISE THOMAS, 


BROOKLYN—FULTON ST. COR. HOYT, 


will, to-morrow and during 
the week, show a brilliant 
stock of London and Paris 
Trimmed Hats, which for 
beauty, correct style, and 
excellent quality of material 
are unequalled any where. 
We pride ourselves upon 
the good service and wear- 
ing qualities of our hats. 


| 








O’Neill’s, 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Choice Novelties 





in Decorated Lamps, 
Brass and Onyx 
& we Goods, 
Bronzes, Statuettes, 
Choice Subjects in 
Framed Etchings, 
Eneravings, & 2 
Water Colors 
and Pastels. 


LOWEST PRICES. 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to ik Street. 


HATS = 


FOR HOLIDAYS. 


Silk, Opera, Soft and Derbys. 


UMBRELLAS ancrrirst quatity. 


LOWEST PRICES. 


E. WILLARD JONES, 49 Nassau St. 








m LACE CURTAINS, 
sate Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, F R E E 


Toilet Sets, with $5 00, $7.00 
and $10.00 orders. Send this “ Ad.” and i5c. 
and get 4 lb. Best Tx, imported, ani new 
Illustrated Price-List. 


The Great American Tea Co., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, Box 2%. 
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Bun"s 


Meda! and Diploma, Chicage, 1893 


Is the standard by which good Shoes have pee eters & the 
thirty years. Our aim is to furnish famil with’ chases 
Shoe at reasonable price. We cater for aay “he assure 
those — — us that they will find a Burt oh Shoe the cheap- 
est in the en 


THE BURT SHOE CO., 
___ Fulton and Hoyt Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


= 
The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the-St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


Wee H JacksGv-2eO 


860 Broadway, Union Sq. & 18th St. 
ARTISTIC 


Wrought ! Brass & Iron, 
M e tal For Interiors, Open 


Fireplaces, Etc. 
Work 











Our Own Foundries and 
Shops. 








Registered Trade Mark. 


Holly 
and Mistletoe 
in Table Linen. 


An entirely new design, ordered especially 
for this season and just now to hand, in cloths 
and napkins of all sizes. Sprays and Sprigs 
of the Holly and Mistletoe intermingled and 
tastefully arranged form the design which, in 
accordance with the latest style, has both 
table and hanging borders. The quality of 
the goods is fine, but not expensive; two by 
two yard cloths are $4.50 each, Dinner 
Napkins $6.50 per dozen, other sizes in both 


at proportionate prices. 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 


dames MeCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


sore £¥¢5 Dr [SAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








WATCHES, DIAMONDS AND FINE JEWELRY. om 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, of Broadway and Cortlandt Street, have forthe HOLIDAYS a fine and 
carefully selected stock of choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fine Gold Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, 
&c, Attention is called to our several grades of TIME KEEPING WATCHES, all made especially 


for our house and bearing our name, 


EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


“THE. BENEDICT” 


END VIEW ; 
In Gold, heavy Rolled Gold, and Sterling Silver. 


“NOTE!” 
patent stamped upon it. 


The GENUINE BENEDICT BUTTON has the name 
A set of four makes an acceptable present ! 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, - 


PERFECT COLLAR AND CUFF BUTTON. 


SIDE VIEW 
“BENEDICT” and date of 
Broadway and Cortlandt St., 
lew York. 
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VISIBLE WRITING | 
#* PERFECT ALIGNMENTS 
™ SIMPLICITY 


DURABILITY | 
AND SPEED. 


FRANKLIN 
TYPEWRITER G 


320 BROADWAY 
NEw YORK.¢ 


GEO. A.SMITH R.J.EDWARDS. 
EJ. DELEHANTY. g 


| 





othe ig | 
ESTERBROOK’ 


PENS 


26 JOHN ST., N.Y, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTiON, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





500 kinds—30,000,000 made yearly. 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





DTEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented pavent Grand Pianos in 
Upright Form. Also for sale ‘or cash or on Installments a large 
assortment of nearly nv w STEIN WA Y Grand, Upright and Square 
Pianos. all warranted like their new Pianos % -hand 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low-figures 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Standard Typewriter 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 

















he Ideal. Sight Restorer. 


A MOST VALUABLE AND SUIT- 
ABLE PRESENT. THE INESTI- 
MABLE BLESSING OF SIGHT. 
AVOID SPECTACLES, HEAD™ 
ACHE AND SURGICAL OPERA 
TIONS. READ ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE EYE. 
PAMPHLET MAILED FREE. 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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Open Evenings until Christmas. 
BARTENS & RICE, 
JEWELLERS, 

328 FIFTH AVE., 3etween. 323 


The latest designs in 
HIGH-CLASS JEWELRY 
& WATCHES. 

Pearls, Diamonds and Gems 
.. of Every Description. 





ye 








The [ndependent 


Christmas. 


The Christmas Number of THE INDEPENDENT 
will be an exceedingly interesting one, con- 
taining a great deal of literary matter of interest 
and importance. The Christmas Number of 
THE INDEPENDENT is always made a special 
feature, and this year will not be an exception. 
Single copies 5 cents. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St., N. Y. 





Send for free book- 
let and sample of 
these goods, which 
delight every 
house-keeper who 
appreciates luxury 
and economy in ta- 
ble service, and 
clean, comfortable, 
healthful beds. Sold 
by all first-class 
dry goods houses. 
Address, Knitted 
Mattress Co., Can- 
ton Junction, Mass. 


Mention Tar INDEPENDENT when writing. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly 


Newspaper. 


Entered at New York Post Office as Second Class Mail Matter. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


$2.00 a year, or at that rate for any part of a year. 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. 


Single copies, old form, less than six months old ten cents; over six months old 
twenty five cents. The above prices, to all subscribers, payable in advance, are~in. 


variable. 


Postage to a Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 


.... Addresses changed as frequently as desired ; the old as well.as the new address should-_- 
wan, DC given-and-notice-sent-two-weeks-in advance. Anyone wishing to subscribe for 
_ other periodicals with THE INDEPENDENT can save money by writing for our Clubbing 
List. THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscribers after the subscription has expired. 
We will, however, continue the paper to a subscriber who does not find it convenient 
‘to remit at the expiration of his subscription, upon receiving a request to that effect. 
Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted, should send a 
stamped and directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that case, hold our- 


selves responsible for their return. 


Authors should preserve a copy. 
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‘READING NOTICES. — 





OLD POINT COMFORT. 


Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The first of the present series of personally-conducted tours 
to Old Point Comfort via the Pennsylvania Railroad will 
leave New York and Philadelphia on y, December 27. 
Tickets, including luncheon on ing trip and one and 
three-fourth days’ board at Old Point mfort, and good.to 
return direct by r ar trains within six days, will be 
sold at rate of $15.00 from New York; $13.50 from Trenton; 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and pruportionate rates from 
other points. 
lor itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. : yd, Assistant 
scar pmamgaa Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia.—Adv 


We doubt. if there is any person of mature years in the 
United States who does not know of Pond’s Extract, and a 
considerable portion have made use of it with satisfactory 
results. The Pond’s Extract Co. have manufactured and sold 
Pond’s extract since 1846, and have almost that length of 
time advertised in the columns of ‘‘ The Independent,”’ 
which was established in 1848. Pond’s Extract Co. take 
great pride in claiming that it is pure and safe, and can be 
used with perfect safety both internally and externally, 
and that it is, for the purposes intended, almost a specific. 
Purchasers should always ask and secure the Pond’s Ex- 
tract put up by the Pond’s Extract Co. 


WASHINGTON. 


Holiday Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
December 27 is the date selected for the Personally-Con- 


ing ample time to visit all the 
at the National Capital, inclu 


Y points. 
SPECIAL TEACHEKS’ TOUR 


A special teachers’ tour, identical with the above, will be 
run on the same datc. Tickets for this tomr, woverns gu 
a- 
$2.00 
ernon 
Side 

trip to Old Point Comfort, returning via the 

Route until January 1, $4.00 additional. 

For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents; Tourist Agent, 1106 Broadway, New York; or ad- 
dress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 


** Everything in Linens.”’ 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 
to the advertisement of Messrs. Wm. S. Kinsey & Co. in 
another column. 

This well-known firm has a reputation in New York of 
selling only the best of pure linens at the lowest prices. 
They have a large and complete stock of handkerchiefs, 
napkins, table cloths, towels, etc. 

In order that out-of-town purchasers may have the same 
advantages as their city customers, they have established 
a complete mail-order department, through which ‘‘ every- 
thing in linens ’’ may purchased at the very lowest prices. 
Our readers should take advantage of this department for 
their Christmas shopping. 


Christmas Holiday Rates fer Students. 
Pennsylvania Railroad will sell round trip tickets. to In- 
structors and Students at reduced rates from December 15th 
to 24th, good returning until January 10th. For information 
apply No. 1196 Broadway, or at any Pennsylvania R. R. 
Ticket Office.—Adv. 


Edward Miller & Company of 28 and 30 West Broadway, with 
fifty years’ experience, manufacture lamps of every description 
suitable for every purpose and particu'arly for Christmas presents. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company will Issue 
Clerical Orders tor 1899. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Cofhpany announces that the 
issue of clerical orders will be continued for the year 1899 
on the same lines as in effect at present. 

Application blanks may be obtained of ticket agents, and 
same should reach the General Office by December 20, so 
that orders may be mailed December 31 to clergymen en- 
titled to receive them. Orders will be issued — on indi- 
vidual application of clergymen when made on blanks fur- 
— by the Company and certified to by one of its agents. 
—Adv. 


‘Assets................ 
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And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Mentbers of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on bal: 
rv dratis at signt. Oe ee ances subject to 
securities listed at the New Yor ton, Philadelphia and 
timore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU. and’ PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
--++*, $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of 1s! 
mortgages Supervised by Banking Departments of Con- 
necticut, New York and Maine. CONNECTICUT TRUS- 
TEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


. INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


Government 4%» 
Municipal’ Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds ot Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR E OVE 
SRGUBTIES. XCHANGE OF ABOVE 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAOU ST.(Bank of Commerce Building), N.Y 


SECURITY, 








1875 1898 














CONVENIENCE, 
PRIVACY. 
THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 
THE 


OF 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 
OFFER 
srasrtkeel feelin, for Se soft; heertng of secur 
eee light and airy rooms for the use and conventence of cus- 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and WESTERN LAND 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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R'E RAREST EE. amon at 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the *close of business 
December 1st, 1898: 
RESOURCES. 


oe 
3 


Bae 


& 
Rez222 


B. 


i nen es for C 
Notes of other National nan 
Fractional paper currency, . nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
OCIO. ceceeeecevesesseesoann Ae eeeeeeeeeee 


sonny tender notes. 


5 
Ze 
sennaassese 


oie 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation 

Due from U.S. reasurer (other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund) 


Total . $84,186,370 75 


“LIABILITIES. 
oe rom paid in..... VeLWaviecs cebepnespreccacheoocde 
lus fund 
ivided profits, tess ex enses and taxes paid. chaase 
Notional bank-notes outstanding 
State bank-notes outstand 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. . 


Total 
STaTE OF NEW YORK, CoUNTY OF New YorEK 
I, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the ‘above-named ban 
do solemnly swear LF the above statement is true to the best nt 


my knowledge and belief. 
WARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
as and sworn to before me. this 5th day of Decem- 


ber, 1 
Cuas. H. BEOKER, Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York cout y. 
Correct—Attest : & FEREINGND” 


Directors. 
Fimes R. PLUM, 





R st. 2 OF THE CORD IT OR OF T 
ET AND FULTON NA ATIONAL BANK 
at New tas in the State of New York, at the close of business 
December ist, 1898 : 
RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unse 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 
U.S. bonds on hand 
Premiums on U. 8. bondi 
Stocks, securities, ete 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . 


Exchanges for Clearing- house 
Notes of other National banks. 
Lawful |money reserve in bank, viz 


SPOCIC. ....coccscanneoasaepeeeeeees potoctved $1,014,994 65 
Legal- tender notes 704,068 00 


a. “certificates of of deposit’ for legal 
ende 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 6 per cent. 
ofe¢ ron aten 


Capital stock pela. in, 
jar 1s ep 


ed bank, do solemn! 
knowl- 
of my know! 
Subsertbed and sworn to before me, thie Sch aay 0 or ‘December, 
898. O. B. Lewis, Notary Public, K ings ¢ Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y 


cate 
THOMAS B. KENT, 
JAMES L. MORGAN, ut 
A. GILBERT, 


Correct—Attest Direct 
rectors. 














' To 
STATE OF New York, County oF New Yor RK, 88. 





EPORT OF que CONDITION V. 

THE NA TIONAL BANK ‘OF NORTH AMERICA 
in New York, in the State of New York, atthe close of business, 
December Ist, 1898: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..... po ccccgusndpnespaned enesddenteet 
'verdra: : 


a 


o. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 
U 





8 for Clearing-house 
other National banks.. 





5,359,954 78 
15,750 00 
500 00 


a PUvn a veven cocsevce ccs decsicseacescoquedeccs voce es $19,673,078 05 05 
LIABILITIES. 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per ‘cent. 
of Lm a 8 ion 


Due from U. 8, Treasurer, other _— 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund 


paid 
its subject to check.. 
cates of deposit 


ecks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 





18,117,259 16 


knowl and belief. 
HENRY CHAPIN, Fis Cosbter. 
Subscribed and sworn a peteve me tag _ day of te 
. GRAHAM iblic, N. 
Correct—Attest : me * F. WAVEME 
W. VAN NORDEN, 


Directors. 
A. TROWBRIDGE. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
ING NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
December ist, 1898 
RESOURCE, 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... 











use, 

Other real estate and mortgages owned. 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and a 

_—— and other cash items. 


penengen See for 

Notes of other National banks. 
Fractional paper currenc 

Lawful money reserve vi ank, viz.: 


cle 
Legal-sender’ notes... 425,408 00 


Rete Sa with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per cent. 

of ¢ 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer ane than 5 per cent. 1 Tree 
demption PUNA).......cccsacescccepeccevecessecssece : 











LIABILITIES. ; 
Capital stock paid in..... Vevadestieed biwWee sacebdigwilia tie 


Unalvided profits, less ‘expenses and taxes paid.. 
National bank-notes outstan: nding. 


ct to check. 


Divi 
tndvidua eo its, sub 
as of _— it. . 


ane pe 





$5,793,195,31 
I, J. DENNISON, Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true to the best of my knowledge 


and belief. 
DENNISON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before ~ this 5th da Pabite, § ‘Decem! 


ber, 
1898. . Kin N. ¥. Co, 
Correct—Attest: CHARLES F. TTA . 


HENRY KROGER. o Directors. 
8. B. DOWNES, 
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Reve er OF THE coo ANC OF THE 
CANE ba NATIONAL BANK, 
at New per 3 Ch Lex a HAN ork, at the close of business 


1898, 
December 1st, RESOURCES. 


Loans and GisCOUNTS. ........-sesecesevcsere ecccccccces ee $19, 
verdrafts, reecured sid unsecured.......+-- 


oeceeecsoe 


Premiums on U.S. bonds. . 

Stocks, mpouriises, etc 

I use, furniture and fixture: 
Other real ‘eotete and mortgages owned. 
eo — Laces ssoneny’ wait annwihs 


Notes of other National b 
—— perenne neni in bank, viz.: 


Specie 
Legal-tender n 
U. 8. colikeston “ot deposit for legal 


tenders 
Redemption fund with U. 8: Treasurer 


er cent.of circulation 
. Treasurer “other than 5 


per cent redemption fund)..... 





16,499,424 46 
$43,616,883 13 


Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fUNG.........222eeececrececcesesssecseseenseeeees 
Undivided nen "ey expenses and taxes paid 
Reserved for 

National Scosbes outstanding 

Dueto other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers......... 

Dividends unpaid 

ndividual deposits subject to check. 

Demand certificates of deposit 











82,2°3,180 19 
aa 18 


EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of December, 


¥ . Ives WasuBury, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
HN T. v 


neacasan JO 
HENRY W. MAXWELL, t Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE. 





NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


December Ist, 1898 : 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and disCOUNtS..........eeeceseeeeseees Seeeueteney ° 
Overdrafts, secured ns unsecured 

U.S. bonds to secure circulation................- aababes 
Stocks, — etc 


Banking hou! 

Due from other National banks........ . 

Due from State banks and bankers.. 

Checks and other cash items.... > 

Exchanges for Clearing-house 

Bills of other National banks 

Fractional currency, including nickeis. 

——, aony reserve in bank, viz.: 
DOCIE. ....000cecccee paepanee nueee bee edese 

Legal-tender no 
a 2 fund ith U. $. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 


} ' Spaattanie! OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NINTH 





1,300,982 00 
195,747 00 


2.250 00 
ae ttt 19 


Total... 
LIABILITIES. 
Surplus eeteck PAI 1M.........cccccccceee: cove gevebebvee > 





Individual ‘oe posits subject. nes check... 
Demand — ficates of deposit 
Certified checks 

Cashier's ee outstanding... 





$4,175,095. 58 


Total + «$5,235,127 54 
STATE OF NEw YORK, County oF NEW Yore 88. , 
H. NAZRO, Cashier of the sbove-named bank, 


. do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is ow < Ly best of my 


knowledge and belief. H. H. O, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before » ft and 
> £, W. ELLIOTT, 
A. F. LIBBY. 
N.8.W.VANDERHOEF, 
FOUN K. CILLEY. 


ee Directors. 





ea Lk At CONDITION OF THE 
AL NATIONA 
at New ik in oes State of New Pork, BA Fein of business De. 


cember 1, 1896: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................ roseeeease non tennaee $21,830,868 49 


10,556 82 


Other real estate. 

esi 
Due from bani 
Due from 8 National + 


Beat anks...... sebeeg 
a currency......... coeee 





eval-t, 





Du m U. 8 Tre sorrenressneseany 
Dus from U. 8. Treasury... seecereerereves 








16,649,387 79 


Total........ » $40,865,795 68 


LIABILITIES. 


me . 
$ a... 


d profits... soascze cages ijeeemedaies sibctbaes 
Pant to National banks.. tending. cE ”* 94,997,087 '98 
Dee to State pen private banks an 

ink 1,944,827 81 


a ers... pes 
- 26,465,709 49 
Certified — i é 

Divi 48 
Cash 








34,148,971 97 


DMN a nnep Sip duiks cawagsaie’ Shee oceeeequitt 


oe OF New York, County oF New Yor 
taaites Re hl Me 4 the "Chemical National 
. swear 
true, to the best of my Kkeowtied e and belief perenne 
RANCIS HALPIN, Cashier. 
ue to and subscribed before me = 9th day of Docenne, 
NEWTON B. PHELPS, 
Notary. 
EREDERIC W. STEVEN 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT” 
ROBERT GOELET, 


Directors, 





PORE MER CAR TILE Nar 
~ Fo City of New York, at the close of SCRSt BANE. Ist, 


Ff RESOURCES. 


wn 
iS 
= 
z 


Loans and discounts.. 
oer 

U.S. bonds tosecure U. 8. D speas 
5. op - nat oe 
J ium: 


eeey 





Reser. 
$232 
RSSSSSsSaR 


x 
& 





for Clea 
none Nationa 


Exehan 
cele 0. 


fee 


Hpdemnticn ‘fond with U: 8. Tre 
ud per ne circulation). . asurer 


$19,121,°09 42 


$1,000,000 00 
“900,000 00 
153,340 2 


LIAB 
Capteas ek mock p paid in...... LITIES. 


vided rofits, l 
ca bos 43 ess. outalanding end taxes paid...... 


Bocce ceccccccccccccccs 


naividal de ts on to ¢ check 
Demand _ ~ sg tes of deposit 

Certified c ontaibes 

Cashier's aos outs’ 


U.S. de cwngveeerseccseMecce 
U.S. Senn nosculad: <a 





Oe eeeeerses 


Total. ds. eee 2 
STATE OF New "York, Coury oF NEw "Yor, 88. wi ” 
oot a yo ¢ that ine above sane ae “ bank at 
of my knowledge and belief. J — ra ad a 

AMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this th day xt December, 
RYAN, No . Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : ISAAC WALL, 1 mdlalaes a 
Directors, 


FREDERION B SCHENCE, 





o 
? 


SSSSaR 
LSzSVs 


— 
& 
e 


a 


SSS 


S 
RSSSSSSSaR 


RSSN 
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EPORT on THE CONDITION O 
HE RAS CAAL PARK K BANK, 
at New York roe, in ti — of New York, at the close of 
business December lst, 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discoun’ 
Overdrafts, sec’ eet and unsecured 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 
Other real estate and mo owned. 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents 
Due from State banks > bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Cl 
Notes of other Natio: banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 
— Les: reserve in bank, viz.: 





Teak tiender m otes 
AS Fm geen of deposit for legal 
enders 


kedemption fund with U.8. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than per cent. re- 
demption fund) 


coat oe a paid in 


Un 


Div: =F adhe ag unpaid 

ndividual deposits subject to check.. 
Demand cert: aceon of deposit.. 
Certified chec 

Cashier’s ods outstanding. 





64,290,646 98 


Liabilities other than those above stated, tax reserve. 141 70 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named bank, do sol- 
emnly i. that the above a is a to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. G HICKOK, Cashier. 
‘ oe bed and sworn to before me this Sh day of ‘December, 


OTTO WALTER, Notary yunie bilo, Kt So. 


Correct—Attest: FRANCIS R. APPLETON ’ 
CHAS. STERNBACH tetas 


HERMANN OELRICHS, 





EPORT OF int CONDITION OF THE 
G LATIN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the § State of New York, at the close Of business 
December 1st, 





ms. 
Exchanges for Cheartag-nonee. % 
Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
— ne reserve in yank, viz.: 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FOURTH NAZIGHAL Pork, OF THE CITY 


Y 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business, 
December ist, 1898 : 
RESOURCES. 


Boo 
33 


Stocks and sec’ 
] house 


Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and ye? cash a el : 
pcuanges for earing-house. 
Notes of other Fearn banks. 
Nickels and cents 


is 





SB 
£seu8esss~ 


a 


Died fro’ S. Treasurer, other than 5 per cent. 
redewpeton ‘tund 


rofits less expenses a taxes paid 
tes outstandin - 


Due to 

Dividends pata 

Individual de} 

Other deposi 

Demand certificates of de 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 


Deposits held for acceptances 





STATE OF aigw York, CouNTY oF NEw YORE, 
I, CHAS. H ERS 


PATT 
Babee ote N, Cashier. 


and sworn to before me, thin et > of December, 


St eRe Eso 

Cc. . 

naeimmmenielelie oh <g ag eS 
D \e 

CHAS. 8. SMITH, pean: 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW 


at the close of business on the ist day of December, 1898 : 
RESOURCES. 


Premiums 

Real estate, ae eae 
teow & real e 

egal tenders and sear ares... 
Due from Treasurer of 





# 
Fc) 


| 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation) 


BESS € 
Sexes & 


$3 1 12 
see 20 
765,799 


1,132,818 Pri 
150 FO 








Ce: of deposit. 
Cashier's ara 


United States depos 
United 


STATE oy uly Youre Copusy oF New YoRrE. 
OOLVERTO ‘ON, Cashier not “he above. 
bank, ry mt aR cecar ear that i the above anid bce etee 


best of my knowledge and 
[UEL ZOOL VERToy Cashier. 


cdkkin ini dn wns den chswecddedddedeasaeseunccacc 884,00 
aE, ALERED NEw £°R SF, Counry Fad ase FORK. 66 ~ "$10,884,001 7 aie 
N, Cashier o e@ above- 
solemnly A thet et the above statement is ove-named bank, 


SAM ofmy knowledge and be ALFRED H. TIMPSON 
qubscribed and sworn to before me this sth day 0 of December, pubscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day or Sooennte, 


H.L. BRA 
Nota: Public ‘Westchester Co. E ° N 4 
Correct—Attest : rE. D. vepeuett rt. filed in New York Co. Correct—Attest ger tttonne eee PDS, B.S; Coa 
: WwW. EMLEN PROOSEVELT, t Directors. OR MEYER ALL 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jz.. BENJAMIN PERKINS, 





Directors, 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NA Az ONA L BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the clese = business 
December ist, 1898. 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discoun' 
gg me mf and unsecured.. 
8. bonds, to secure circulation 
. 8. bonds to secure U_ 8. deposits 





etc 
ane house, furniture and fixtures.. 

Other real estate and mortgages owned................. 
Due from National banks 


Checks and other cash item 

Exchanges for Clearing-house.......... 
Notes of other National banks 
— paper currency, nickels and 


Logal- tender notes. . ett 595 rf 
U. S. certificates of de- 
posit for legal tenders. 90,000 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
@ per cent. of circulation) 
Due from U. S. Treasurer i 
than 5 per cent. redemption fund).. 00 
~ 10,759,108 98 


Bn sbeesss..0° apse Sch bqpbses exmeenanseenansegneheet “$29,790, 791 63 


LIABILITIES. 
aren yo] paid in 


lus fund 

Tubivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid.. 
National bank-notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers.. 
(Individual de — subject to check... 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 














26,359,557 87 


Tota 29,790,791 63 
STATE oF oa YorK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK ® 
I, CHARLES H. sto UT, Cashier of the. ‘shove: named bank, 
do Be - swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. 
C. H. STOUT, Cashier, 


Subscribed and = 4 to before me this 3d day of December, 
S. HoueHTon, Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attest : CHARLES PARSONS, 


BLAIR, § Directors. 
OLIVER 8.CARTER, § 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND DROVERS’ 


N 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of busi 
December ist, 1898 : usiness 
RESOURCES. 


* 
S25 


= 
PSHUKSRSSSSHS 


Pr 
Stocks, securities, e 

Banking house, Raaneans and fixtures 
Other real estate and ak owned., 


a0 
3 





SEe 
35 


Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 

Due from State banks and 

Checks and other cash item: 
es for Clearing- 


Fractional paper currenc 
— money reserve in 


2 
= | 
ot 


ankers 


pr EBo 
So2282 


yank, viz.: 


Due to other National banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 

ndividual deposits subject to Spee 
Demand cert: ee of deposit.. 
Certified chec 

Cashier's ae outstanding 

Bills payable 





Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemn- 
ly swear that the above statement is tye. t to Ta? best of my know]- 


e and belief. SHASE, Cashier, 
——— and sworn © before. me ae = Pabiie, ‘Recember, 
os. E. KEHOE, No’! ublic, e's 
Correct—Attest: GG. BRINCKE KK ERHOFF OO: 
} NSON. Direct 
A. D. BENDHEIM, rt — 











sO OEM EMAL, VAN ORAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business, 
December ist, 1998: 
epereniabenaie. 


I IIIB oo 55 vices sdssnccacoccvapiccvessceses 
lrafts, secured and unsecured. . 


chgmes 1X 155 21 
. bonds to secure a ae 





] ums on U.S. bonds 
stocks, securities, etc 
Furniture and fixtures 


agents) 

Due from State banks and pours. 
_— and other cash ite 

I rs 





Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
ee ae as $2,708, 181 80 
Legal-tender notes. 010 00 

U.S. certificates of de- 
posits for legal tender. x 000 00 

—_—_——_ 3, 561,191 80 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 

5 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 

per cent. redemption fund) 


Due to other Nati 
Due to State ban 
Dividends Soe 
Individual de 





Cashier’s checks ouistanding 

U.S. a 

Deposits 8. disbursing officers 
Ligbiities. ae than those above 


18,941,042 1: 


tal $20,991,586 18 
STATE OF NEw YorE, County ov NEW YORK, 88.: 

I,C. 8S. YOUNG, Cashier of the above-named bank, do sol- 
emnly swear that the above statement is trie to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. OUNG, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th Le, of December, 
otary Public. 


0. T D.Mone, { Directors 
EDWIN LANGDON. 


EPORT OF THE COmDI7IG2 OF THE 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, 
of the city of New York, in the State of New York, ‘at the close 
of business December ist, 1898: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecure 
United States ee > secure ocwiien: 
Stocks, securities, e 
Due from National wea (not reserve agents).. 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Notes of other Nationa] banks idee 
Fractional paper currency, nickels a cents....... 
Lawful money reserve in yank, Vv 

RR echo vous ys owned $1, = 50 

Legal- tender notes. 531,31 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation) 

Due from U.S. Treasurer, other than 5. per cent Re-: 
demption fund 


Correct—Attest : 





Dividend 

Individual poe Sita subject A check 
Demand —— pas of deposit 
Certified c 

Cashier's < 7-4 outstandin: 


1 
‘STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEw YORK, 


I, JOSEPH §. CASE, Cashier of the above: “named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. . CASE, Cashier. 

subscribed and og to before me this 7th day of December, 

1898. y B. wat ons, Notary Public, N. Y. C. 
Correct—Attest: IKE 


IO. STILLMA { Directors 
GEO. SHERMA 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business, 


December 1st, 1898: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
4 ane — secured and unsecured. .. 

: is to secure —. 4 per cents.. 
u Pi a to secure U.S. d et 4per cents 
U.S. Bonds on hand, 3 per ce 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds and ¢ ~ sit 


Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate and mort owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items... 
Exchanges for Cle: -house. 
Notes of other National banks. . 
Fractional paper currenc , nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in yank, viz.: 
Specie guonviddadeseee’ yah ae $463. 
Legal- tender notes......... eogvense « 1 


Retemeties Ttund with U. 8. Treasurer 6 pe per cent. of 
circulation)........... Svscceevesove wocecevecccsoccesove 


Capital a paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes an 
National bank-notes outstan: 

Due to State banks and bankers. 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to ae. 

Demand = of deposit....... 

Certified ch 


2,287,768 84 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, | = ran of m oson, knowledge 
and belief. Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me. po as re of December’ 

95. a PEt ft Situ, Notary Public 

Correct—Attest: 


.K ny 
SOHN B NS, Directors. 
RICHARD B. KELLY, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

> NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
December 1, 1898 : 

. RESOURCES, 

Loans and discounts 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and ceats 
l, — ae reserve in yank, viz.: 


1,008,598 20 
2,250 00 
$6,705,926 45 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 6p per cent. 
of circulation) 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund. 
Undivided profits, less expenses and =e paid 
National bank-notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks............ ne 
Due to State banks and bankers, 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
leposit 
Certified 


Demand —_ ones of 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 





STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, JOHN I. COLE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of 


my knowledge and belief. 
JOHN I. COLE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of December, 
898, 


Nota - pablie King c 
0 Cc 0. 
Cert. fled in NY. Go. 


JOS. S. STOUT 
JOHN A. HILTNER, t Directors 
ALONZO SLOTE, 


Correct—Attest . 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


December ist, 1898: 
RESOURCES. 


] ouse 

Due from National banks (not he giaan agents) 
Due from State banks and bank 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Cleari 

Notes of other Nationa 
fractional paper currency. nickels a cents 
L ea ‘speitad reserve in bank, viz. 











$848.931 50 
Fig8 010 00 
10,000 00 


Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 
(5 per cent. Redemption fund)........ mn acentcaueenel ri 


v. 


Due 

Dividencde a 

Individual on cals subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified cnecks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding....... Gucwtnbnwdinny a shi 
Contingent fund : 


ini ds Wiech inate wae toh tcicass Bie ciess < hancemaeeel ones “¢ 


STATE OF NEW YORK, County oF New Yo 
. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the shovenmmns ‘bank do solemn 
ly swear that the above statement is true to the best of my knowl- 
sabes ef. D. C. TIEBOUT. Cashier. 
ibscribed and sworn to bets met me a? 6th Coy. of Lg 


M. . Por, Notary Pu’ 

weaved Attees: E. NAUM BURG, 
: ee Fe HALSTEAD, { 

H. HACKETT 


Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


December ist, 1898 : 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
. bonds to secure circulation... 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds 
Stocks, securities, etc. ..........2..cccceseceeeeees swasus 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve pee 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash en 
Exchanges for Clearing- 
oer of other Nationa tee 
onal paper currenc: pnlokels and cents. 
Lome money reserve in yank, V 





c 

Legal-tender notes. 

a of deposit for legal 
m 


Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent. re- 
dempeion fund).....--+. b+. 


LIABILITIES. 


see eee ere neers eneeeese eeeererseces 


Genien! stock sare *. 
om us fund 


Dividends unpaid 

ndividual deposits subject to check 
Demand pede cates of deposit 
Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks ‘outstanding’: 





ae ay ow New YORK, COUNTY OF New "Yor; #8 ; 
PGAR, Cashier of the above named bank, de solemnly 


i Ohcrent—Athest + 
orrect—. $ 
JAMES G. Wk Directors. 
ALPRED 5. CREE, 





THE INDEPENDENT 





R®rPort OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
December ist, 1898 : 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and disco 
pVerdrafts, sec — 


Je58 


za 


38 


and mo) 
Due from Nati 
Due from ssi ie am 
Checks and ne cash i 
Nene 0: alee r Meek 
=. al ional roe 
‘io 
SMesbeeksnsgnecdh¥rs045 ins s'cers0skbsneke 
Legal-tender notes " _ 0 


Redem 
circula’ 


B08. 





_ 
$ 
oa 
4 

ea 


Bae 
pis 
SSBRLSSSNRSES 


Fa 2 
& 





individual de; 
emand cert 
Certified chec 





. W. Mo 
-_ sworn to by me, this 6th dey 
Certificate @ filed in N.Y. Co. . (phsnieeaigiapesiean 
‘GEO. Ww. aAUTATARD, 


Correct—Attest: 
WM. C RGES, 


J. AGOSTIN E, aaiedd 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
December ist, 1898 : 
RESOURCES. 











sfor Cl -house. . 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, ye and cents 
a. money reserve in bank, v 
$478,004 50 


115,060 00 00 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per yer cent. nt. of 
Circulation). ..........e..eeee SOA Rt Seyi 11,250 00 


$2,218,182 12 





Dividends un 

ndividual deposts subiect to — “ang 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 





STATE OF NEw YORK, CoUNTY OF NEw YORK, 88.: 
I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best uf my knowi- 


edge and belief. 
Z.E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th a day of Dec., 1896. 
Notary Publi King oe oun 
tv) Cc, oun 
Certificate filedin N. Y.Co. ei - 
Correct—Attest : wyP BANKS, 


.H. H 5 t Directors. 
RAYMOND JENKINS, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business December 1st, 1898 : 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..........cceseee se ceeee bessanasee + $5,126,789 98 
181 29 


8g secured and unsecured, 
. bonds to poomme circulation 


Notes of other National banke.............0..000000227 
Fractional paper currency, ae and cents 
.— ul wr reserve in k, viz: 

$1,428,764 00 


BD ca icer te Retin 483,654 00 


ete ption fund with U, 8. Treasurer (6 per cent. 





1,912,418 00 





STATE oF N ad YorxE sere oF New YORK, 88 
RUEL W. POOR, Cashier of the above-nam nk, do 
solemnly swear that the shove Statement is tne “ vse best of my 
— ge and belief. Cashier. 
scribed and sworn to before me thie 5th dy of "December, 


1988. 
Correct—Attest: H. GELSHEN ER ary Public. 


JAMES MoCUT 
‘MES MoCU HUTCHEON, Directors 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York. at the close of business 
December 1, 1898: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discoun' 
Overdrafts, scoured. and unsecure 
U.S. bonds to secure ee 
Premiums on U. 8. bond 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 
Due from National banks (not searte agents) 
Due a: ee banks , wl. ~~ 

Chec! ser cash ite 

r Clearin: a 

San Nationa banks... 
— and centi 





Exchanges 
Notes 0: 
Fractional paper currenc: 
Lawfu! — ewe in 
Specie 
Legal- 





Due to - Kn ational b 
Due to State banks and Dankers.. 
Divi 2} pdly mpd unpaid 
individual deposits subject to check 
emand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 





STATE OF NEW YORK, CounTY OF NEW YORE, 88.: 

I, W. T. CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemn. yj that the above statement st trae to the best of my 
knowl belief. W. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 
subsc! a and sworn to before me this Sth day of De re 

A. Lansine Barrp, Notary Public, N. Y.C 
E. V. AYR ROSSITER, 
J.D. LAYNG, tows 
T. °. TAMES 


Correct—Attest : 
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ELECTIONS. 


EMPIRE sabes 2s INSURA es COMPANY, 
WALL ee iT, 
NE Tone, December 6 1898. 
At the annual meeting for Directors of this Company, hel heid « on 
the 5th ieatens. 5 me following named gentlemen were elected 


the ensuing year f 
(¢) WwW CUR 

















OHN W. CONDIT, 
LINDLEY MURRAY, Jr. 
CHAKLES H. LOWERRE J, EUGENE 
GkORGE M. MILLER. 
For Inepectore of aaah for the your. 1899: 
AH M. BURTIS, M. M. FARRINGTON, 
THOMAS B. PECK 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, Mr. LIND- 
LEY MURRAY, Jr, was uusatpows reélected President. 
DA J. BURTIS, Secretary. 


THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New Yorks, Dec. 5, 1898. 
The Annual Election of Directors of this Bank will be held at 
the banking-house, No. 190 Fifth Avenue, on Tuesday, Jan. 10th, 
1899. The polls will be open from 9:30 to 10:30 A. M. 
J. 8. CASE, Cashier. 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF la fi Tonk. 
NEw K, December 7, 1898 
The anual election of Directors of this Bank will take Place on 
TUESDAY, Januury 10, Pog at the banking house, 128 Broadway. 


Polls open from 12 M. 
“EPWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE CENTRAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
New Yorks, December 8, 1898. 
The annual election for Directors oft this Bank and for the trans- 
action of such other business as may legally come before the 
meeting, will be held at the banking house, No. 32) Srosdwal. 
Manhattan, City of New York, on the 10th day of January, 
1 olls open from 12 M. to 1 P.M. 
CHARLES 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 


THE CHEMICAL NArIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORE. 
NEw YorEK, December, 

Notice is hereby given that a meeting of the pre on ag of 
the Chemical National Bank of New York will the office 
of the Bank, No. 270 Broadw ie, f ti N 
City, on Tuesday, vaaeesy 10, 
to ¢ onsider and vote u 

















jation, to wit: ** The Board 
Directors shall consist of not less than five and not more than 
nine stockholders.” 

Notice is also hereby given that the regular meeti of the 
stockholders of the Chemical National Bank of New York, for 
the election of Directors, will be held at the same place and on the 
same day, between the hours of one and two P.M. 

FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier. 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
NEw Lh get December 





1898, * 
An election for Directors a this Bank will be Shige the 
New York, on TUESDAY,, 


banking house, No. bad f) 
January 10, 1899. Polls open from 2 to 8 o’clock P.M. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 
IN NEW YORE, 
25 Nassau Street. 
NrEw YorK, December 7, 1898. 
The annual meeting of She shareholders of this Bank, for the 
election of Directors, and a nsider an amendment of Sec- 
tion 3 of the Articles of asamtan providing itor a Board of 
Directors consisting of not less than five nor more than thirteen 
shareholders, will be held at the ban! 
January 10, 1899, at noon. Polls 2 eee 0} 
1 o'clock P.M. N, Jr., Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE Londen tn 
New York, December 9, 1898. 
The annual election for Directors of f this Bank will be held atthe 
banking a on TUESDAY, January 10, 1899, between the hours 
of 12M. and 1 P.M, C. H. STOUT, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL sated sen AND DROVERS’ 
a 











'w YORK, December 
The annual election for Disssiowe s of this Bank Wilt be held: at 
the banking house, No. 124 | Bowery, = Tuesday, January 10, 1899; 


between the hours of 12M. 
WM. M. CHASE, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL CITIZENS’ sooo 
New “oan, Desc 
The annual election for Directors of thi k will Ibe hela at 
the banking h use, No. 401 oe yy on TUESDAY, January 10, 
1899, between the hours of 12 M. and 1 P.M. 
D. ©. TEEBOUT, Cashier. 














DIVIDENDS. 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 
New York, ng 
The Board of Directors of The America <a. Refining 
Com have this day declared the fo! owing: ” aividends, 
—. Lh geet * of 1899: 
t portion of the Preferred Stock which is entitled 
dividends, 1% PER CENT. 

fon of the ferred Stock which is entitled to 

dividend, 4 PER C 


= Sag Comes Stock a dividend of 8 PER CENT. 
transfer books. will a gant <= December 15th, 1898, ai 
eases. o’clock P.M. and reopen 
SOHN ae SEARL s, Treasurer. 


THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY 
(Mackay-Bennett System), 
No, 258 Broadway, New York. 
Dividend No. 38. 


A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. and a 
z of one per cent. on the ca — stock of this Company are 
declared able on the ~~ gd of January, 1899, out of net 
to all stockholders of reco December The 
Trans afer Books will close December a instant and re-open on 
ua: 


ry 4, 1899. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 











E. C. PLATT, 
Treasurer. 
Dated December 6, 1898. 


UNITED TRACTION AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., Dec. 8, 1898. 
A Dividend of THREE-QUARTERS OF ONE PER GENT. on 
will be paid to the istered 
> 1899. pre to books will 
be closed from ‘the 21st sf to the 4 h proximo, incluslve. 


F. P. OLCOTT, Treasurer. 


ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 
A dividend of TWO PER CENT. has been declared on the 
t rred stoc 








ransfer 
will reopen at 10 A. M. on January 6, i 
Dated New York, December 10, 1998. 


FREDERICK jo wey me 
Assistant Secretary. 


The above dividend of TWO PER CENT. will be payable 
on January 6, 1899, to holders - the Voting Trustees’ certificates 
for first preferred =e of the St. Louis and Sa: 
Railroad Coupes: ta "record on the. 
Trustees, at the close of business on DVecem! 





December 2., 1898, 


Gheoks w 1 be mailed. 
Dated New York, December 10, 1898 


J. KENNEDY TOD & COMPANY, Agents. 


NOTICE. 


The People’s National Bank, located by Denver, in the State of 
Colazada, 1 , ng up its affairs. All note d 
creditors said Ai 


Pepa ted april 27th, 1897. 


Don’t Cough ! 


You won’t have to if you use 
Dr. William Hall’s Balsam 
For the Lungs. 


It is a wonderful medicine for the cure of 


coughs, colds, grip, sore throat and other 
dincaies of the throat and lungs. 


Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall’s Balsam in the family medicine chest, 
ready for immediate use. 

Sold in poaiiee, at $1.00, 50 cts. and 25 
cts. by all Druggists. 


Try it for a Cough, 
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INSURANCE. 





1851 1898 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ea Bh 


Massachusetts Laws protect the att. holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. . 
New york Ves TAL, $200§ Broadway. 
Branch oF ce oy eet Street. 


Biteerdns 
DWIN J. HANKS 





LIRLEY, 
iT CLAPP, 
gL. 














T ’ 
JOHN CASHOW 
HN E. LEFFI 
sO UTURL DERBE 





BAL A 
NGWELL esident. 
E, Vice- pee Sree and Secretary. 
ALONZO LEWIS, Asst. Secretary 





—. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Insurance Company 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
INCORPORATED 1851 


The definite surrender values in coon or 

Tiare oe MASSACHUSETTS N 

RE L in accordance with Th ich 
BERKSHIRE are issued, the solid financial condition of the com- 
pany, its large surplus, "its ~ ey dividends, its liberal policies, 
and its promptness in ere g all Loy claims, make the 
BERKSHIRE & most des’ le compan for the policyholder and 
the agent. For circulars and rates address 


GEORGE W. ENG LISH 
General Agent and Manager for New York and New Jersey 
253 Broadway, cor. Murray St., NEW YORK 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 


$13,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,298,793 32 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


id-u meurance, 





ASSETS 





The Largest Insurance Company in the World 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 





RICHARD A. McCURDY President 





Assets, Dec. 31, 1897 
Liabilities 


Surplus 


Paid to Policy-holders since organization 


$253,786,437 66 
$218,278,243 07 
$35,508,194 59 
$462,907,250 71 











Income in 1897 
Increase of Income in 1897 
Increase of Surplus 

Decrease of Expenses 


$54,162,608 23 
$4,459,912 96 
$5,774,679 89 

$146,178 31 
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Provident Savings 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


ee ue 


EDWARD W. SCOTT, - - President 





we uf 


Issues the most desirable forms of policies adapted 
| to the practical needs of assurers. 


Examine its 


NEW COMBINED TERM AND 
OPTION POLICY 


It aftords fullest Protection at lowest cost, and guaran- 
tees options of SPECIAL VALUE 
to the assured. 





ee oe 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE 


Home Office, = = 346 Broadway, New York 


OR TO ANY OF THE SOCIETY’S GENERAL AGENTS 





THE INDEPENDENT . 





A QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 


Quite as important a question as is any of those that concern our National policy 
or our State legislation,—as important because of its basal importance to the home 
which is the very cornerstone of the entire fabric of our Government,—is that ques- 
tion which propounds itself more and more often as our civilization progresses: *‘ Is 
it not the duty of every man, as a citizen, asa father, as a Man, toinsure his life ?’’ 

Approaching the subject from the most practical standpoint, one meets at once 
with a fundamental reason that in itself should be a final and affirmative answer. 
It lies in the fact that every man is bound to make the best of his life. By “ life”’ 
is implied that connection which exists not only between man and his own flesh 
and blood, but also between him and the whole world of mankind about him, 
and this connection no man can ignore with impunity. It is indeed a grand thing 
to live, but, like all privileges, it carries its own responsibilities, and he proves 
himself less than a man who from any consideration is found shirking that plain 
duty which lies along the line of life insurance. = 

Men can never set a high value on the individual who shirks the duties of citi- 
zenship merely because he is not ambitious to make his mark in public life, but 
even such an one is better thought of than one who, supinely and selfishly, neglects 
to do what lies within his power to protect the future of his kith and kin. If it be 
shameful to neglect a duty which some other may fulfil, what must be thought of 
him who neglects the duty which is his alone—the first duty of every man ? 

That so great a number of successful and far-seeing business men have put into 
practice the advice which bids one lay by against the ‘‘ rainy day ’’ is in itself a 
strong reason why others should ‘‘ go and do likewise.’’ The influence of the 
course followed by such men cannot be otherwise than encouraging and helpful 
to those who stand hesitating in the way. The very fact that there is no shrinkage 
upon a life insurance policy should prove the determining factor in leading all men 
of affairs to decide in its favor. 

It has been well said that ‘‘ life insurance is the world’s financial democracy, 
uniting all classes under a protecting and ameliorating power, greater and better 
than any other the world has hitherto known.’’ It is but a natural corollary to this 
truth that it cannot fail to produce, in the minds of those who have taken its 
advantages to themselves, a freedom from that inordinate anxiety which has 
become all too common in these days of intense living. 

No thoughtful and observing man can consider this subject and reach any con- 
clusion other than that it is the part of wisdom as well as duty to insure his life. 
If he would buy the best insurance, let him make his contract with The Mutual 
Life of New York, the company which has not rested content with being the 
oldest and largest, but has won also for itself the title of ‘‘ the Best company.”’ 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 5. ALA, Depetent 


E. W. SCOTT, President, W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 


F. B. ALLEN,"2d Vice-President. 
346;BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secetary and Treasurer, 
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PHILADELPHIA, 27th October, ’96. 


I desire to express to you, on behalf of my mother 
and myself, our appreciation of the expeditious and busi- 
ness-like promptness with which your Company has 
arranged the settlement of the claims due the estate of 
my father, the late Rev. Merritt Hulburd, D.D., which 
claims, amounting to $13,000, as well as the dividends 
accruing upon the $3,000 policy, of $600, have all 
been satisfactorily arranged. We highly appreciate your 
personal visit to Wilmington, for the purpose of ex- 
pediting the preparation of the necessary proofs, and 
desire to thank you for the checks received by this 
morning’s post in settlement of the policies as per 
contracts, 

I am, in view of what I have just stated, especi- 
ally glad that I hold a policy in your Company for 
a considerable amount, and shall be glad, if it can be 
of any advantage to your Company, to repeat what I 
have said to my friends who may desire a good invest- 
ment in the line of Life Insurance, with assurance of 
prompt settlement of the same, 

Yours faithfully, 
D. WENDELL HULBURD. 


To BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
New York City. 
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ITS CONTRACTS 
ARE PRACTI- 
CALLY SIGHT 
DRAFTS ON A 
FINANCIALLY 
STRONG IN- 
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The above is but one of many like testimonials constantly 
being received by the Officers of Brooklyn Life Insurance Co. 


-.. OFFICERS... 


WILLIAM M. COLE, Pres’t FELIX CAMPBELL, Vice-Pres’t 
ALBERT ROBINSON, Jr., Asst. Sec’y BENJ. F. REINMUND, Supt. of Agents 


FOR INFORMATION AS TO INSURANCE OR AGENCIES 
«.+- apply to the.... 


Brooklyn Life Insurance Co. 


No. 51 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
346 Broadway - - New York 
JOHN A. McCALL, President 


WHY SHOULD I INSURE IN THIS COMPANY >? 
.2»BECAUSE... 


It is the Oldest International Life Insurance Company in the World, and is supervised by 
82 Governments. 


It is the strongest life company in the world. 


ASSETS (January 1, 1898)..... oid SERGE oo Sale icbe as sem $200,694,440 
LIABILITIES (4% Standard). ............... 0c ccc ee eee cee cee 167,322,409 
SURPLUS RESERVE FUND (which, with liabilities by the 

4% standard, is equal to all liabilities by a 3% standard) 16.195,926 
NET SURPLUS 17,176,105 

If is a purely mutual Company. There are nostockholders. All its assets, surplus and 
earnings belong exclusively to policy-holders, who incur no personal liability. 

It has an honorable record of 53 years, during all of which time it has steadily increased in 
strength and prosperity. 

{ts policies as now issued contain no restriction as to residence, travel or occupation, habits 
of life or manner of death. 

The sole condition is that if premiums are paid the Company will certainly pay the policy 
immediately in the event it becomes a claim by death, and thus leave a widow or an 
estate a legacy and not a law-suit. 

Its policies cannot be forfeited after three years, and if allowed to lapse, the insured will 
receive either a paid-up policy, or extended insurance, as he may elect. 

It gives a grace of one month in the payment of premiums. 

Its policies will be re-instated at any time during the five months following the month of 
grace ifthe insured passes a medical examination and pays the back premium with 
interest. ; 

You can borrow money from the Company at 5% per annum, after your policy has been 
three years in force. 

You do not have to die towin. If you live 10, 15, or 20 years you can settle your policy in 
any way that best suits your circumstances at the time—for cash, paid-up insur- 
ance, annuity, or other options. 

If you live to the end of the term you will have made a substantial provision for yourself in 
old age, and if you die before the end of the term you will have made a substan- 
tial provision for your family or your estate. 

lt is the most valuable estate you will leave behind you, more certain in its results than 
lands, houses, stocks or honds, as its value does not rise and fall with the market. 

The New York Life Insurance Company is the Only company in which you can get ALL 
of-these benefits. 

You want the very best—the most privileges and the fewest restrictions, whether small or 
great—and the New York Life’s Accumulation Policy furnishes it. 

The New York Life is the only large life insurance company that closes its books on Decem- 
ber 3Ist, each year, and makes its Detailed Annual Report early in January, upon 
the basis of Paid-for Business, and publishes a full and complete Statement of how 
and where the policy-holders’ money is invested. 
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FIGHTY-EFIGHTH 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


American Fire Insurance Co. 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





January Ist, 1898. 
ASSETS. 


Real Estate....... Sine 00 CASS PUSLELADDL SS bE Nees MOEN TT ie Kosai et gleibee tha ok $305,850 40 
Bonds and Mortgages.... 1,178,505 93 
Stocks and Bonds...... ohn ae sbeee 822,415 00 
Loans on Collateral............06 ceecccececees eisai st eeeeeeeeeeeeeeaenes 99,300 00 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 31,572 08 
Ground Rents .......... Besse Ne bi swan ccs ba sweeps de 21,320 00 
Premiums in course of Collection... Lining o0\0.00 6 nesessen: tose -6)¥iehepbadtebeak 122,152 85 
Cash in Office and Banks 94403 06 


ei 





Outstanding Losses ; $120,141 60 
Reinsurance Reserve and other Claims..................:eeeecceee apewate 1,513,076 99 





$1,633,218 59 
CAPITAL STOCK.............. 500,000 00 


SURPRAIB BS i0 o. ck cals he Hk hols ab oh ba eve deep se doses agiaes oheakeae i 542,301 63 


$2,675,520 22 








THOMAS H. MONTGOTFIERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treasurer 
CHARLES P. PEROT, Vice-President. WILLIAISI F. WILLIAISIS, Asst. Secretary. 
WILLIAM B. KELLY, General Agent. 





DIRECTORS: 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, CHARLES S. WHELEN. 
ISRAEL MORRIS, CHARLES P. PEROT, EDWARD F. BEALE, 
P. S. HUTCHINSON, JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM, JOHN S, GERHARD. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


New YorK, January 21st, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Company, 
submit the following statement of its affairs on the Sist of 
December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 1897, to 
8ist December, 1897..... sen cesnns Senay cecccccccecceees $2,044,088 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st January, 1897 1,047,955 81 


Total Marine Premiums........... vobuetea ceecescoese $3,091,998 92 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1897, to Sist 
SPRDERIDOR: SENT, «cc osccasncbneséccccssosdebince’-oses + $2,653,658 09 
Losses paid during the same period..... $1,425,630 20 


Returns of Premiums and 
$684,939 39 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz . 


United States and City of New York Stock: City 


Bank and other Stocks............cesccecseecees seeeee $7,990,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise...... detreete - 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, estimated 

BE io pncciccsescnee 0n0ed rdveperions bp hep ebemipehbes seca? 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.................+5 -°1,026,605 93 
REI 6 inns cecchnnssweedetpescorerkbacenecetewseté 286,424 11 

I 6 ois vn oncdcssiccccossccd asks boncuvepebosiveont $10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next. The diminished 
{ncome yielded en investments in recent years may in the future 
render necessary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 wil] be redeem- 
ed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the Company for the year ending Sist December, 1897, 
for which certificates wiil be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 





























GUSTAV AMSINC JOHN D. HEWLETT 
iN SN AON PeAben§ Hove 
WALDEON P. BROWN, JAMES LOW, = 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, W; HB MOGRE, . 
CHARLES ?. BURDETT, GEORGE H. MACY. ag 
GEORGE COPPELL FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST: JOHN L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, A. A. RAVEN 
ERIM Biota TORING ME, 
DWARD FLOYD-JONES PA in 


CL L. THEBAUD 
CHRISTIN oz 1 HOMSEN 
GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
WILLIAM H. WKBB. 


E 

HORACE GRAY, 

ANSON W. HARD. 

CLIFFORD A. HAND 

HENRY E. HAWLEY 

A. A.RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t, 

THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 

B INDER S pmo aap ipoueanpune, to \y! 13 

opies 0} e new form, can ‘ur- 

nished by usat the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
. THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 














Insurers or intending insurers in the CONTINENTAL 
are entitled to a copy of any of the publications listed 
below without ch . Make request through our Agent 
or, if he cann conveniently reached, write us direct, 


y —F. Cc. Moore. 
nO ee a nome. comfort, convenience and 
economy, with forms for Architects’ Agreements, Builders 
Contract, etc. 156 pages, cloth $1.00, paper 50 cents. 


BUIL FIREPROOF AND SLOW. 
HOW VENI yp C. Moore. ons for ware- 
houses, office or mercantile buil ., With directions 
for.construction of fire doors and shutters. 9% pages, paper 
25 cents. 
AND PIPE DISTRIBUTION.— 
waned. bi ge those having in ¢ erection of 
water works. Particulars as to best methods of construc. 
= ot plant, laying of water mains, etc. 88 pages, paper 
cents. 


ING LAW_ FOR 
MODEKIES. Dratton E once appointed by N. Y. Leg- 
islature. 64 pages. 


M OF LOCAL LAW REGULATING 
MONGKSTRUCTION PLUES. ETC. Leafiet, 


ER EQUIPMENTS. 
AUTOMATIC, SURINGLEE, EQUI NNTS: tat 
let. 


GEMENT AND CONSTRUC- 
she | My how to gros trom gas 
brackets, ashes, rubbish and carelessness in general. 


TION OF ,THE CO-INSURANCE 
EXE LAURE. Lester. 


TATE. 
SAFETY FUND LAW OF NEW YORK 8 
dvantage to policy holders of this law 
wader itn the CON TINHNTA tranocts hs Dine, 
EXPLANATION OF ee 3 INSURANCE WITH 


LE FORMS. [If yo burns the rent 
Sas cals you have a rent policy. Leaflet. 


»»»CALENDARS.... 


Continental Fire Insurance Company, 


Principal Office, Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., N.Y 
Western Department, Rialto Building, Chicago. 


1898. NATIONAL 1898 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1st, 1898 























JAMES NICHOLS, pagan a2 
Qe HARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
— “1. STI LLMA N, Assistant Secretarv- 


New England [tutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - = - $26,939,135 99 





'S = = = © «© 24,811,707 55 
LIABILITIES, $197,498 zi 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


chusetts Statute. Heation to 
ene Coenpany’ rates pone values for any age sent on app: 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
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“THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


All Policies now tssued by thie Company contain 
the following clauses: 


oA et eae tle at ete 
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ARTHUR C. PERRY.. 
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ee COMMI 
GEO. G, WILLI 
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AMERICAN, 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 
hty-Bighth A l Stat 


Cash capital ..sscecssasticcceescstanbeeicincesheaccesecasvess $500,000 00 
Reserve for re-ineurance and all other claims 1,518,076 4 





Surplus over all Liabilities. 


Total Aseets. Jan. 1 2,6 
THOMAS I. MONTG FLEES te m 


Sore £¥¢3 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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CHURCH STATISTICS, 


The Statistics of all of the Churches in the United States for 


1898 will appear in THe INDEPENDENT for January 
This yearly publication of _— of f Churches originated 


with THe INDEPENDENT, and for several youn tees tone the only 
reliable way in which they could be They are of im- 
portance to every church member and student, 


5 CENTS A COPY. 


The Independent, 
130 Fulton St., New York. 


WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 

FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
BERMUDA. fine" 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


S0days’ trip, Stren da * WEST INDIES. 


the tropics. About 
day for —_— 
meals and sta 
oo itnee particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y¥ 
orto A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


CAN N}LE anpD le sep a8 





nt Steam- 
own. Ma- 





Peles ine, 
Monthly tea to Europe. 
F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway. N. Y. 


BERMUDA. 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel. 


This new and commodious hotel opens first week in December. 
circulars, etc. 


nauinianase N. 8. 8 HOWE, Familton, Bermuda, or 
UTERBRIDGE & CO. 39 Broadway, N. 


LAUREL = PINES 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 
NOW OPEN. 


HORACE PORTER, Manager. 


EUROPE or ORIENT. 


A series of Pranged +0 } 


d 
February, visit 
ijera), ay riteerian, Pa: 
oan RS . tear Proce a ati sent fre 
cco! tour. 
’ tei or heel ly FS ae SONS, 


. H. Crunden, Gen’! Agt., 118 meieteey, ew Y York. 
Boston Agency, 201 Washington St. 
Chicago Agency, 220 So. Clark St. 


CLUB RATES. 


Readers of Tue INDEPENDENT who desire to subscribe for an 
other periodicals, wherever published, can secure more favorable 
rates than from the publishers themselves by addressing THe 
INDEPENDENT and asking for its prices. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 




















130 Fulton Street, New York. 





EDUCATION. 


HOTELS, ETC. 





HOME STUDY COURSES 


IN THE BIBLE 


Four Years’ Course: The Life of the Christ, The Foreshadowings of the Christ, The 
Founding of the Christian Church, The Work of the Old Testament Sages. 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR 
Make your daily reading effective by making it systematic, The enjoyment of any subject 


FIFTEEN MINUTES DAILY 


comes only with mastery of it. 


WORK CONTINUES OCTOBER TO JULY 
Ww Address: THE AMERICANSINSTITUTE OF SACRED{LITERATURE, 
ill cipal, Hype Park, Cuicaco, Ituinors. 


iam R, Harper, 





Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 











Did anybody anywhere 
ever object to a Macbeth 
lamp-chimney ? 

But get the Number made 
for your lamp. Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


sore E¥3 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








“are Beautifal and’U 
_Noi-other lamp so perfect. The New ~ 
dsaaeel antigo 
“ma! 
‘ine ‘Brass and Onyx Tables. If dealers will 
not supply goods of our make you can buy 
them atour store; Write for logue. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., 


Established1844, Manufacturers, 
28 and 30 West Broadway, New York, 
2” A Miller oil Heater is a comfort in cool weather. 
NoSmok , NoSmell, Automatic Extinguisher, Safe. 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free tien: 
Soap if mention this magazine. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co,, Larkin Sty Buffalo, N. Y, 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLA‘NED IN THE INDEPENDENT. NOV. 17th ‘and 24th. 





THE BEST GUN IN THE WORLD !. 


THE OLD 
RELIABLE 


N.Y, Salesroom, 
96 Chambers St. 


PARKER GUN 


HAS NO EQUAL! 


STRONGEST, SAFEST, BEST. 
PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 





MARSHALL’S | 
CATARRH 


SNUFF 
CURES CATARRH 


has never been ‘equalled for the instant relief of 
Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures Deaf- 

ness, restores lost sense of sme!!. Sixty yrs, on the mar- 

= Frices 25 cts, at.all Druggists or by mail postpaid. 
F.C. Keith, Mfr., Cleweland, O. 
wey Reo 0p ty eo ew ~ 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


imperters and Dealers in 


High Grade Housefurnishing Goods 


COMPRISING 
Ttehen, Ware; China, 
tchen, Laundry, Pantr 





Glassware 
and Cel- 
Refrigerators old Chesis 

ooden and Wiis Fire 


guaranteed to be absolutely’ free 3 poisonous composition 
and perfectly safe for us 
Goods delivered free to ony “part of the “Greater New York,’ 
or carefully packed and delivered at stations within 100 miles of 


New York: BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
An Inspection invited, 
‘LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., New York. 





is distilled water. Nothing but dis 
tillation will eliminate both organic 
and enya impurities An ordi- 
nary cook stove is alt you need with 


THE SANITARY STILL 


to give you plenty of pure. sparkling 
water. aerated with th’ sterilized air. 
Free booklet. Our $10.00 STILL has 
twice the capacity of others. Write 
at once for particulars. 


CUPRIGRAPH COMPANY, 101 North Green St., Chicago. 


Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds. 


CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 
ant, Harmless to the youngest child. Sold by druggists. 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free, 


“THE VAPO-CRESOLERE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Bole Agents 








